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Ete b AC E. 


IN preparing the present volume for use in Ame- 
rican schools and colleges, the Editor has judged 
it most advisable to abridge somewhat the length 
of the Exercises, whilst retaining all the critical and 
grammatical apparatus for a thorough understanding 
of the use of the Greek Particles in Prose Composi- 
tion. He ventures to hope that the volume has in 
this way lost none of its utility for students in gen- 
eral, but rather the reverse. The Editor has also 
given some (but by no means full) directions with 
reference to the arrangement of words in sentences, 
as well as some hints as to the position of particles in 
a sentence. - 

It has not been deemed expedient to attempt to 
supply an English-Greek Vocabulary, especially as 
the very excellent English-Greek Lexicon of Yonge, 
edited by Prof. Drisler, will shortly be accessible to 


students. 


lv PREFACE. 


The Editor takes pleasure in acknowledging his_ 
indebtedness to his late coadjutor, Prof. Hyde, of | 


Burlington College, for several suggestions tending to 


increase the value of the present volume. 


J. A. 5S. 
New-York, Sept. Jet I$] 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tue following work is the completion of my “ Practical Intro- 
duction to Greek Prose Composition,’—a completion that has 
been long announced, but long suspended in consequence 
partly of ill-health and partly of more pressing engagements. 

I am happy im having this opportunity of bearing testimony 
to the general excellence of Mr. Dale’s recent Translation of 


Thucydides, contained in Mr. Bohn’s Classical Library. J have 


found it nearly always an extremely accurate, and very often an 


extremely happy version of that difficult author. The volumes 


of Plato that have hitherto appeared in that collection, are also, - 
as far as my acquaintance with them enables me to pronounce 
an opinion, very creditable to their respective. Translators, Mr. 
Cary (whose translation of the Gorgias has supplied me with 
many examples) and Mr. Davis. J need not say, that Mr. 
Kennedy’s Translation of the Speeches of Demosthenes against 


Aphobus and Onetor is both accurate and elegant. 


vl PREFACE. 


To the translators of a past generation my principal obli- 
gations are due to Spelman, the translator of the Anabasis, and 
Sir W. Jones, whose version of the Orations of Iszeus is usually | 
correct, and is accompanied with very instructive Introductions — 
and Notes. 


2. KOA 
Lynpon, Aug. 19, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. 


I. In Simple Sentences, usually : 


1. The subject stands first, the predicate (verb, or 
adjective with eivav) last. The object is placed before 
the predicate, the attribute after its substantive; as, 
Kipos, 0 Bacthevs, Kados amréSavev. Kurpioe ravu 
TPOSU“LWS GUT@® aGuVEeTTpaTEVoaV. avnp ayados. 6 
Talis 0 méyas. Oo Tails 6 TOU Bevopavtos. 6 TroAELos 
6 mpos tous IIépcas. 

But the subject is often placed last; as, axodoas Taitta erActey 6 
Kupos. (See 10.) 

2. When several objects belong to the same predi- 
cate, the most important one is generally placed next 
before the predicate, and the rest placed before it in 
the order in which each is supposed to have been 
added to the first object, those that entered the mind 
first being placed nearest to it; as, oc “EdXnves Tovs 
Ilépcas éviknoav. ot “EdXAnves ev MapaSauv tovs 
IIépoas évixnoav. ot “EXdnves TavTn TH Hepa ev 
MapaSav tovs Ilépoas évixnoav. 

8. Adverbs of place and time generally precede the 

1* 
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direct object aS, TOTE OF TavTn TH Huépa ev sla le 
J@ve Tovs [éadas eviKnoay. 

4. The object of a person, in the dative or aceusa- 
tive, precedes the object of a thing; as, tov waiéa thy 
ypaunpatixny owacKw. Te Tatdt TO BLBAloy Sidmue. 

d. The adverb of time precedes the adverb of 
place; as, tore év MapaSau tods*IIépcas évixnoav. 

6. The adverb of manner is generally placed next 
the predicate; as, ot “EAAnves tavTy TH Hucpa ev 
MapaSauv. tovs [lépoas xaras evixnoav. Karas réyets, 
@ JoKpartes. 


II. Compound Sentences. 


7. The position of a dependent sentence corres- 
ponds to that of the word of which it is the resolution ; 
as, 0 6€ hoimk, OSev eEatpeSein 0 éyKéharos, Ordos avai- 
veto. 6 0€ Kipos, ev @ cuvedeyovtTo, éSveTo* é7ret 66 © 
KANG HV TA lepa AVT@, TuVEeKadEcE Tos Te TOV ITepcav 
Wyewovas Kal Tors Tov Midav. 

8. But a substantive sentence stands after the verb ; 
aS, Néyouol’ Ties, OTL ToANA VITLTYVH VU, Ola TO €v 
TOLOVT@ Elvat TOU KLVOUVOU TrPOTLOVTOS, KTA. 

9. Inverted position.—The position of words in a 
sentence is said to be inverted, when the predicate is 
put before the subject, the attributive before its sub- 
stantive, or the objective words, especially the adverb, 
after the verb; as, ovx ayaSov modvKotpavin* eis Koi- 
pavos éoTw. Kal yap, épacav, ToAVYpVTOS O avnp. 
TO THS apeTHS Kaos, Or more strongly, THs aperhs To 
KaNXOS. 

10. If particular emphasis is to be laid on the sub- 
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ject, it is placed last in the sentence; as, ottTw 6 
HyouvTo ev ot “Appéveoss trav 6¢ Xardaiwv of rra- 
povtes, ws erdnaiafoyv of “Appyérior, Tayv adraddEavtes 
ESeov, 

11. If two words are to be distinguished as em- 
phatic, one is placed first, the other last; as, raca@r 
ApeTOvV nycuwov éotw 7 evcéBeca. 

12. [a9~ The established rule is, that no sentence 
is placed out of its proper position, either first or last, 
but for the sake of emphasis. : 

13. If a thought is first to be expressed generally, 
and then applied to some particular object or case, so 
that emphasis is to be laid thereon, the end of the sen- 
tence is the proper place; as, ada Kal purced Tes EKel- 
vov, @ avopes “ASnvaior, cat dedsev kal PXovel, cal 
TOV WAVY VUY OOKOVYTWY OLKELWS EXELV AUTO. 

14. In dependent sentences, the inverted position 
is more usual than in the words which they represent, 
and is used as the sense and rhythm of the sentence 
may require. 

15. A substantive sentence introduced by 671, as, 
that, is placed before the principal verb, when that 
which it expresses is to be brought more directly for- 
ward; as, 671 pev 67 pméyas €x pixpov 6 PiduTr70s 
nvénra, Tapanreirro. 

16. Sometimes the position of the adjectival sen- 
tence is inverted to bring it prominently forward, 
while the substantive is little more than an adjective 
expressing some attribute of the adjectival sentence, 
and is in the case thereof; as, dv cides dvdpa,. ovTOS 
éoTw. 015 Hv ESXperlrey ‘Eppsovnv pentnp etme. 
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17. Inverted position applies also to local adverbial 
sentences, introduced by relative adverbs of place, ov, 
4, wa, &c. In temporal and conditional adverbial 
sentences, no change of this sort takes place, as their 
proper place is before the verb. 

18. If, in a dependent sentence (especially an adjec- 
tival sentence), any word is to be especially brought 
forward, it is placed sometimes before the conjunction ; 
as, ToLavT éaTl Kal TaAXG, TEpl euov & ot TOAAOL AeE- 
youve Vv. 

19. If, in a number of clauses, the attention is to 
be particularly called to any one word, as the leading 
notion of the whole sentence, it is placed either at the 
beginning or end of the whole sentence; as, TovTwy 
éy@ aot, ed tod, Ews av avnp Sixavos @, oUTOT é7rt- 
ANTOMAL. 

20. Very frequently, a subject common to both the 
principal and subordinate clause is placed first; as, 
ot 6€ “Accupiot, ws HKoVoaY TavTAa, TaVTa éTotoup. 

21. In a sentence which stands with others in a 
paragraph, that word is most properly placed first 
which is most connected with the preceding sen- 
tence; as, Kat 0 Swxparns Breas eis tov Kpitwva’ 
® Kpitov, ébn, arayayérw tis TavTny oiKade* Kai TaVv- 
THY wey aTHyov Twes TOV Tov Kpitwvos Bodcay Te Kat 
KOTTTOMEVND. 

22. An especial method of bringing a word or 
words more prominently forward, is by separating 
those which, as making up one notion, would natu- 
rally be joined together. Hereby, generally only one 
is marked as important, but sometimes two, especially 
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when they stand at the beginning and end of the sen- 
tence; as, a&ia wndepiav por dia TovTO Tap vpov 
opynv yeveoSat. So the comparative is often separated 
from the words used to strengthen it. 

23. When a negative is prefixed to an article or a 
relative, a conjunction, or a preposition, it may not 
be separated therefrom. 

24, The relation between the same or cognate no- 
tions especially if they are contraries, is signified by 
their being put beside one another; as, wap’ ov« éSé- 
Aov eJedovo7. Thus, avrtds avtov. 1 pev mods avTy 
Tap avTns dixnv AnYretat. Hence, ad\Xos GAN0—adXos 
GAOSt—aAN0s AANOSev—aAANV EE AAAS TON TO- 
News, Ke. 

25. When in a sentence, or two co-ordinate sen- 
tences, there are two words joined together, which are 
opposed to two other words likewise joined together, 
the words which correspond to each other, correspond 
to each other in their position; the arrangement of 
the words of the one pair being exactly the opposite of 
the other pair of words. So: substantive, adjective ; 
adjective, substantive. This figure is called chiasma, 
from its analogy with a Greek X; as, moAXaKis HO0vn 
Bpayeia puxpav TikTer NUTTY. 

The Latins were very fond of this figure. 

26. Sometimes the predicates of two co-ordinate 
sentences are placed contrary to their natural order, 
the one whose sense requires that it should follow the 
other, being placed before it (arepov mporepov). ‘This 
latter takes place when the notion which should stand 
second is to be brought forward as the more important 
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of the two; as, Tas wev apa (IN vupas) Spepaca, TEKOU- 
Gd TE, TOTVLA PHTNP, Opwvaxinv és VHTOV aT@Kioe TN- 
AOMe varewv. 

27. Another method of calling attention strongly 
to a word, or the notion on which emphasis is to be 
laid, is by placing immediately after it some particle; 
as, 7ép, 67, yé, or av; or a parenthetical word, such as 
otuat, &c.; and in a speech, @ avdpes “ASnvaiot. 


[25~ Two simple sentences are connected with 
each other either by the way of co-ordination, or by the 
way of subordination. Co-ordinate sentences — inde- 
pendent of each other, but united by a conjunction 
either copulative, disjunctive, or adversative ; as, Kat, Té; 
n, elite, ovTE; aAAG, pev, 56é, &. Subordinate sen- 
tences —= dotiotidetit one on the other, so that the one 
is incomplete without the other ; expressed the sub- 
ordinate conjunctions, dTe, Ott, ws, yap, é7ret, &c. 


On the “ Position of Words and Sentences,” cf. Kithner’s Greek Gram- 
mar, § 348. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART ILI. 


CHap, 1.-,:Adne. § 1. 


1. a) “Adda (from aAXos, other) is an adversative par- 
ticle denoting principally difference and separation: = 
but (in direct opposition: e. g. ‘not A, but B’), or but, yet, 
however (in limitations and qualifying restrictions: in 
such sentences, for instance, as, ‘a good man, but rather 
weak’). | 

Observe that aAAd is distinguished from &AAa (alia) by a change of 
accent. 

2. 6) In direct opposition adda usually follows a 
negative ; which, however, may be implied by a ques- 
tion. | 

[Direct opposition.] Ovx« avdpos 6pxoe mictis, ANN 
opxwov avnp (dAisch.). Ti det reve Tept TOV TadaLov; 
aNNG TOUS Ef uv AavT@V avaroyicacGe (Dem.). 

[Qualifying opposition.]| Atoypay yvvaix éynpas, 
aNXG TrOvciav. Gn. 

3. c) When a universal negative is meant to be fol- 
lowed by a universal affirmative, the affirmative notion 
is usually omitted, being understood by implication. 

Thus, when advda [or dé] follows ovdeis or undeis, it 
is necessary to supply &kaoTos as the subject. 
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Mndets dSeve 76 wédXov axovon, GAN av adyes 7] 
aKotmettw [= arr ExaoTos cxoTreitw| (Dem.). Epot 
ovoets Soxkel elvat, TévNS MY, dVoTOS ANN Gel VoTEtV 
(Soph.). 

4, d) This idiom is found also in Latin: 


Quit fit, Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem 

Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, wla 

Contentus vivat? laudet [== sed quisque laudet] diversa sequentest 
(Hor. 1 Sat. 1, 1.) 


5. e) The same kind of omission occurs in statements that we ought not 
to do this, but that: which would be, if fully expressed, ‘we ought not 
to do this, but we ought to do that. See the first sentence of the follow 
ing Exercise. 


Exercise 1. 


6. (1) It is not right, O Council, either to like or to 
dislike any man from outward appearance, but to try 
him by his actions: for many a man who converses 
but little and dresses with propriety, has been the 
cause of great evils; and others, though disregarding 
such (°proprieties of conduct), have done you many 
good services. ‘ 

(2) From '® all* that has been said then, Socrates, by 
what possible means can we contrive to bring a man” 
who has any power of mind, or wealth, or body, or 
birth, to honor justice, tand not rather® laugh at hear- 
ing it praised? +Although therefore? a man may be 
able even to show what we have said to be false, and 
knows well enough that justice is best, he is, I imagine,® 
very indulgent, and feels no resentment against the un- 
just; so that unless any man abstains from injustice, 
either from disliking it through an admirable nature, 


or from acquired experience,‘—of all the rest not one 


is willingly just, but either through cowardice, old age, 
or some other weakness, condemns injustice, because 
unable to do it. +And that (itis so),* is plain: for 
the first of these persons who arrives at power, is the 
first to commit injustice, as far as he is able. 


4 
: 
| 
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* Sirengthen this ‘all’ by 8. > Say: ‘what device (unxav7) is there 
that a man should be willing tohonor, &e. © addAdAa& un = ae non potius, 
See below, 19. 4 as 89 ro: ci. © mov (enclit.). £ Say: ‘having re 
ceived experimental knowledge, émorthuny AoBov. & as 6é. 


CHAP. 1. §2. (wev—arrdd.) 


7. a) ‘Adda sometimes follows wév (= quidem), in 
both direct and qualifying oppositions. 

8. 6) When adda occurs:in a qualifying opposition, 
the first or conceded notion being accompanied by per 
(indeed), the second notion is negatived by aXX ov. 

Tovto 70 Tpayya w@pédtpov wév EoTW, AXN Ov 
KaNOD. 

9. c) When adda follows pév in direct oppositions, 
it must not be supposed equivalent to 6é: for it always 
marks a far stronger opposition, such as that between 
two opposite notions, a denial and an affirmation, and 
the like. | 

Autos ev yap eyo MEVEwW VND EV AYOV, 

GN Etapov TéwTw, Todo peTAa Muppdovecou, 


papvaoSat (11. 16, 239). 
Exercise 2. 


10. Having +then (roivv) conveyed so much pro- 
perty from the house, having received the money aris- 
ing from the sale of so large an estate, and having more- 
over laid hands* on the rents which became due in 
all that interval, they imagine that they shall obtain 
possession of the remainder also: and to such a height 
of assurance have they advanced, that ° though they 
did not indeed venture +to meet us in a direct form of 
action,” yet they entered a protestation of legitimacy 
in behalf of our opponents, that was at once false and 
inconsistent with their own previous conduct. 


18 "AAXG. pease: 


@ Here diapopeity = to plunder; with reference to the dispersion of 
the plundered property, by its being divided amongst the parties con- 
cerned. 

> Or, ‘to bring the cause to a fair issue? eddvéinla siorévas, dc. Opp. 
Biauaptupeiy, Sicpaptupias (exceptions). ) 


CHap.1. $38. (ov povov—anrra [xal].) 


11. a) ‘ Not only—but also’ is usually ob pévov— 


avra kat. The second member is now and then 


strengthened by pos totr@ or TovTows. Navorxvins 
ov OVOV EavTOV TE Kal TOUS OLKETAS TPEPEL, ANAA TPOS 
TOUTOLS Kat Us TOAXOUS Kal Bods (Xen.). 

12. 6) If the povor relates principally to a particular 
notion, which is to be excluded from being the sole 
thing, it is usually placed after that notion, instead of 
immediately after the ov. 

"Icws avanNioKovalw ovK eis & O€% MOVOY, GNAA KAL 
ets & BAAByv héper (Xen. Cc. 3, 6). 

c) Ov povov adda (without Kai) is used when the 
second notion is so much the stronger that the first is 
virtually put aside as being unnecessary to be dwelt 
upon. (See Arnold’s Gk. Gram. 1444, g.) 


Exercise 8. 


13. (1) A tyranny aims at three objects: the first 
being that the subjects of it should be mean-spirited, 
for a mean-spirited person will not plot against any 
man; the second that they should distrust each other, 
for a tyranny is not put down, till there are some per- 
sons who have confidence in one another; for which 
reason also it is that tyrants are °ever at war with men 
of high character,* as being ill-suited” to their govern- 
ment, not only from their not choosing to be governed 
despotically, but also because they can be trusted both 
by their own associates* and by others, and do not 


| 
| 


| 
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betray either their own friends or other persons. The 
third object 1s incapacity for public business, for no 
man attempts what 1s impossible. 

(2) If any amongst you are angry with those who 
aspire to the conduct of state-affairs, but run away from 
danger, they cannot justly entertain this opinion of 
me; for [ not only performed with alacrity what I 
was ordered to do, but also dared to expose myself 
voluntarily to danger; and this I did, not as think- 
ing it a trifling matter to fight against the Lacedsmo- 
nians, but in order that, if I should ever be brought 
into trouble without fault of mine, tI might find favor 
with you on account of such conduct, and receive full 
justice at your hands. 

® Here emte:xjs, which is used of persons, not only in the sense of 


fair, kind, good, gentle, making allowances ; but also of those who keep 
within the bounds of order and moderation, &c. Of Pape. This mean- 


ing js omitted by Liddell and Scott. > BAaBepds. (mpds TL). 
¢ For ‘ each other and ‘ their own associates, use €avtev: ‘ others, &AAoL. 
On éavtayv = adAAnaAwr, cf. Gr. 1010 (791), § 654, 2. d Say: 


‘that being looked upon by you as a better ° person on account of this 
conduct (5:4 tava), 1 might receive, ce. 


Exercise 4. 


14, (1) The Lacedzemonians were +in those days® 
so far from acting as our ancestors did—t from warring, 
that is,° against the barbarians and benefiting the 
Greeks—that they would not even remain quiet; but 
though they had, not only a sufficient territory, but 
one so large as no other Grecian city possessed, they 
neglected agriculture, trades, and all other things, 
and never ceased to beset the Peloponnesian cities, and 
attack them unjustly one by one, till they had subdued 
them all except Argos.° 

(2) Perceiving that the Thebans, t and I may almost 
add that you as well as they,? °influenced by® those of 
your respective citizens who managed the interests of 
Philip, and had been corrupted (by his bribes), re- 
garded with indifference and adopted not one single 
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measure of precaution against what was the most for- 
midable danger of all, and needed extreme watchful- 
ness—the suffering the power of Philip to increase— 
but were °ever prone to hostile feelings and angry col- 
lision, I labored with incessant vigilance to prevent 
this, not only from conceiving it, upon my own judg- 
ment, to be for your advantage, but because I knew 
that Arist6phon and again EKubulus had all along de- 
sired to effect this friendship, and though (p) they often 
opposed each other on! other subjects, were invariably 
asreed upon this. 


"wept Toy avToy xpdvoyv, i.e. ‘about the time we are speaking.’ 
b Say: ‘and from warring? a clause that is really explanatory, 
being added co-ordinately by kat. ¢ Say: ‘except that of the 
Argives,’ 4 Say: ‘ and almost you also,’ © ond (gen.). wept. 


Haercise 5. 


15. (1) °Statements of this kind must not only be 
provided (°as so many) names for® the previous exami- 
nation,’ but must be shown to have really taken place, 
and be confirmed by the testimony of relations. Now 
(roivvv) when we challenged them to produce any of 
Kuctémon’s friends who knew that any female lived 
with him, or that Callippe was his ward, and to decide 
this by submitting to torture such domestics as were 
still alive, or, if any one of their own slaves asserted 
that he was aware of these facts, to deliver them up to 
us, they would neither receive °ours nor give up 
(°theirs to us). 3 | 

(2) These things are not for’ your glory, O Lace- 
deemonians—neither your offending against the com- 
mon rights of Greece and against your forefathers, nor 
your destroying us your benefactors,. ¢ to gratify the 
enmity of others,° without having been wronged your- 
selves: but (°it will be for your glory) to spare, to 
relent? + from the influence of a prudent compassion,° 
considering not merely the f fearful character’ of what 
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we shall suffer, but what manner of men we who are 
to suffer are. 

= Say: ‘for’ (¢is). b The avdxpiois, or previous examination 
before the Archon, who determined whether an action should be granted. 

¢ Say: ‘on account of the enmity of others, d émixrAacdyjva (= 
frangi) TH yvoeun. © otktg cadppovt AaBovTas : the (understood) ace. 
to AaBdvtas being probably the whole state of the case, matters, &c. 
Others connect ofktw cHdpom with émnAacdjva, as if it were émAa- 
aSjvat olktw céppovr AaBovtas (oikTovy oeéppova), aS I ByyeAAe SpKe@ 
xpootisels c&ic.—Soph. Elect. 47. f SeivdTys, NTOS, 7. 


CHAP. 1. $4. (@rda kai without povov preceding.) 


16. a) Even without a preceding povoy, we some- 
times find aAda xai in the sense of but even, nay even, 
after negative words and notions, ovdé, ovdets, &&. Thus: 
ovOé TEpl THs TOV TavTwY droews TEP TOV GAWD OL 
WAELTTOL OLENEYETO .... ANAG Kal Tos HpovTiCovTas 
Ta TOLAavTA pwpaivovTas amredeixvue (Xen. Mem. 1,1, 11). 

b) Frequently, however, the cai in adda xai belongs, 
ie sense of ‘even,’ to the single notion that it pre- 
Ceaes. 


Heercise 6. 


~ 17. (1) For you must consider, not only whether you 
are not losing money, but whether you are not also 
losing your reputation, about which you are more solli- 
citous than about money; and not you alone, but also 
your ancestors (° were so before you): a proof of which 
is, that when they formerly possessed great wealth, 
they parted with it all in the pursuit of honor; where- 
as, for the sake of their reputation, they never once 
declined any danger (°however great), but did not 
cease to spend even their private fortunes in addition 
(°to the public revenues). 

(2) Have I not been deeply wronged from the be- 
ginning, and am I not °even now persecuted by them, 
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because I seek to obtain redress? Is there one of you 
who can help feeling an honest indignation against the 
defendant, and compassion for me; seeing that he, 
besides an estate of more than ten talents which he 
inherited, has got another of equal amount, belonging 
to me, while I have not only lost my patrimony, but 
am by the villany of these men deprived even of what 
they have returned me?_ 


Cuap.1. §5. (GAN od [dnd pr}].) 


18. a) ’AXN’ ov (adAG jun) 1s either ‘but not’ or ‘and 
not. These particles are very often used where we use 
‘not’ only, in sentences of the form: ‘A not B’ A 
question with ov sometimes precedes: 

Tov Kakov GAN atta bet Snteiv Ta aitia, ANN oU 
tov Yeov (= not the deity). Pl. 3 

19. 5) When the proposition introduced by adn’ ov 
(adXa py) is the second clause of a question, or follows 
a clause of comparison introduced by os, @a7rep, it is 
equivalent to ‘and not rather’ (ac non). 

20. c) The particles d\n’ ov (aAXa wH) may often be 
translated by ‘instead of,’ especially when they intro- 
duce the second clause of a question, where, in English, 
we should use the participial substantive (e. g. dia te 
Taigers ANN ov orrovdaters; why are you jesting instead 
of being in earnest 2), 

21. d) “AXX ovdd = nay—not even. 


Exercise 7. 


22. (1) If this (° our opponent) had not been thought 
to have perjured himself on that occasion, it is clear 
that his associate* would have succeeded in his pro- 
testation; and the woman who had been sworn” by 
him to be the legitimate daughter of my uncle [°she, I 
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say|, not my mother, would have been declared his 
heiress. 

(2) When‘ Philip had taken (p) Nicza from the 
Thebans, and made it over to the Thessalians, then 4 
did the Thebans, +now that (éze’) the danger was 
come to their own doors, apply at once to the Athe- 
nians, and you marched out and entered Thebes, both 
infantry and cavalry, + in full military array,* before 
Demosthenes had written a single syllable about an 
alliance (°with them). And what introduced you into 
Thebes was the critical state of their affairs, their 
alarm, and their need of °some alliance; not De- 
mosthenes. 

(5) If you are talking about a strictly just propor- 
tion, in the first place you are ignorant that, as now, 
so in former times,’ of those triremes that fought for 
Greece, which were three hundred in all, this state 
furnished two hundred; and, secondly, you gain little 
favor with this your audience by thus falsely accusing 
me: for why do you now tell us what we ought ® to have 
done, and (°why did you) not rather propose the 
measures then [ov, instead of proposing them then]; 
for you were (7) in the city and + attended our delibe- 
rations ? ® : 

(4) If, O judges! Leochirés or Diczdgénes were 
only going to defend themselves from this charge, I 
should be satisfied with what has been already said; 
but, since they are prepared to enter into the whole 
question of (°my right to) the inheritance, 1 wish you 
to hear an account of the transaction from me as well 
as from them, that' being apprised of the truth and 
not deluded (°by our opponents), you may decide the 
cause as you think right. 

* exeivos, contrasted with the otros that denotes the opposite party 
in court. > Here Siapaptupynsjva, to have been declared in his pro- 
testation. © éreidn (= postquam)c.aor. 4 éyravS’ H5n. e dy 
SrAols TapecKevacpuévot. f kal mpdrepov. & éypyv, with which & 


is usually omitted. h Use mrapeiva: ( = interesse) only. 1 What 
moods of the infin. follow péAaAw? 


24 AAA [238, 24. 


Cuap.1. § 6. (adda inceptive.) 


23. “Adda may also begin a speech when it is opposea 

to that of another person. | 

a) In this way it often imtroduces answers in a 
quick, abrupt manner, when they are of an opposite cha- 
racter to what was just said, or to some previous thought 
or wish of the speaker, or even to some general view, 
from which the speaker declares that, for his own part, 
he entertains a different opinion [—nay but; well; 

6) In this way it often introduces olyections [ = at]: 
but (c) often approbation and assent! [adda Karas pot 
doxeis Neyer. Pl.]: and (d) is used in exclamations, ex- 
hortations, &c., especially when the discourse is sud- 
denly wnterrupted, and something new introduced. arr 
aévvatov, ‘nay, but it’s impossible’ (or, ‘why, t’s wm- 
possible’): adda Bovropar, ‘well, I wall!’ a ‘well 
then, TI will /’)* 

[A messenger had told the Greek generals that Arizeus would wait 
for them the rest of that day, and, if they did not jom him, set out with- 
out them the next morning.| KAéapyos 5¢ rade elmev> GAN Bpedre mey 
Kipos (yv> émel 5€ rereAevTyKev, GmaryyeAAeTe “Apialy dtt KTA. (Xen.) 

It must be observed, that in very many instances 
where adda is used in this way, to introduce a remark 
in a spirited and abrupt manner, we should in English 
introduce it without any particle. | 


Exercise 8. 


|The mark }{ will be used to indicate that it will be best to use a 
particle in translating the clause into Greek.]} 
24. (1) Clearchus said thus much, and Tissaphernes 
replied* to this effect: —‘‘ Well, I rejoice,’ O Clearchus, 
to hear sensible language from you; for as long as 


* It often seems to denote little more than an alacritas quedam 
respondentis, as Kiotz remarks. 
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you entertain (p) these opinions, it seems’* to me, that 
if you were to devise any mischief against me, you 
would also at the same time be your own enemy.° 
But that you may learn, tif it may be so,? that you 
cannot justly distrust either the king®*® or me, listen in 
your turn to me.” 

(2) Phalinus, hearing this, smiled, and said: ““ Why, 
you seem to be a philosopher, young man, and speak 
not inelegantly; be assured, however,°® that you are a 
foolish person, if you imagine that your courage will 
prevail over the power of the king.” *° 

(8) Clearchus said in reply: “+This® is what you’ 
say: but take back from us this answer; that it is our 
opinion, that if we should have to tact as* the king’s 
friends, we should be more valuable friends with our 
arms, than if we had parted with them; and °so if we 
should have to go to war with him, we should fight 
better with our arms than if we had parted with them.” 

2 an-jueipsny: this passive form of the aor. mid. from duciBerdar 
occurs only in this passage.— Xr. b Use uév here; to be answered 
by 6é, with but that below. ¢ Ei with opt. in a conditional 
clause may be followed by the present tense of Soxety when an inf. 
with ay (= opt. with &yv) is dependent on that verb. Just as ‘if you 
were , you would , may become ‘ if you were , L think you 
would, &e. @ According to Hermann, this is the force of ay in as 
ay, dws ay with subj., instead of the simple és, dws; but it is often used 
when no intimation of doubt appears appropriate. 
© péey... followed, not by 6¢, but by pévta: (= however), which is 
stronger. f apdos Tait. & Say: ‘to be 











CHap.1. § 7. (adda in repeated suppositions, made 
interrogatively and rejected.) 


25. The zwnceptive adr 1s used extensively in the 
introduction of supposed reasons, which are only stated 
to be reected. ‘The adda is employed both in the inter- 
rogative suppositions, and in the rejecting clauses. 

Tiva kat avaBiBacwpar Senodpevov virép euavTov; 


2 
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Tov TaTépa, aNAA TESVNKEV; ANAA TOvS adEAPOUS; 
GNX ovK Eiciv? ANNA TOS Taldas; GAN ovTw YerE- 
vyvra. (And.). 

Passages of this kind are very common in the ora- 
tors. In English we should use with the questions 
after the first either ‘or’ or ‘well then,’ ‘then.’ For 
instance: ‘ Was it A2?—‘No.’ ‘ Well then, was tt B? 
—‘By no means.’ ‘C then?’ and so on. 


Exercise 9. 


26. (1) What then can induce you to admit his 
qualification? The belief that? he has not been guilty 
of any crime? Nay but he has committed the very 
greatest offences against his country :—or (°the per- 
suasion) that he will come to be a better °citizen? [If 
so] then” let him first + have become (p) so, and not 
claim to sit as a member of the Council, till he has done 
some manifest service (°to the state), as he then in- 
flicted upon it a manifest injury. For it is ever more 
prudent to show your gratitude to men for f actions 
(‘really performed).° : | 

(2) Do not, on any account, O senators, pronounce 
a, sentence like this. For why should’ I meet with this 
treatment at your hands? Because‘ any one has ever 
been put upon his trial and lost his property through 
me? No mancan prove this against me. Or because 
I am a busy-body and unruly and quarrelsome? Nay, 
but +I do not employ the little that I have in the in- 
dulgence of such tempers and habits.° Because then 
I am an exceedingly insolent and violent person? 
Why he would not even himself assert this, unless he 
chose to affirm what is false upon this pomt as upon 
all the rest. Well then, because I was in power in'® 
the days of the four-hundred and ill-treated many citi- 
zens? Nay, but I fled with the people to Chalcis on 
the Huripus, and when I might without any apprehen- 
sion have taken a part in their government, I chose 
ta life of danger with the great mass of yourselves.‘ 
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a Simply étepov ws, ¢. acc. participi. b rorydprot. © dpya, 
4 rérepov St1. e Say : ‘I do not employ such means (° as I have) 
for (pds) such ° purposes.’ f ueX Suoy Kwduvevey amdyTwr. 


CHAP. 1. $8. (a@dAa* GAN ody: AXN odv—¥e.) 


27. a) "Adda sometimes follows conditional particles, 
et wy, &c., and may be construed by ‘yet,’ ‘ yet at least,’ 
‘at least’ (= saltem ; certe; at certe). Et capa Sdoddov, 
GNX’ 6 vous éedXevSepos (Soph.). Hi un wdavta, aNrAGa 
moAAa ye iote (Dinarch.).—Just so ‘at’ in: st mihe 
bond republica frua non licuerit, at carebo mald. 

28. 6) Also when adda stands in the middle of its 
clause, it has this meaning of at least (tamen, certe): but 
the opposed notion may be readily supplied with an ec 
un, ‘if not, e. 2. os av ara Tad eunv puc@pedY Kc. 
(Kur. Or. 1561.) ‘that we may at least save my daugh- 
ter,’ i.e. may at least save her [2f we can do nothing 
more]. 

29. c) In this sense ad\rxa—+ye,' GAN’ ody, GAN od 
—(ye), are also found (either with or without a preced- 
ing et, e¢ wn); the yé, of course, renders the preceding 
notion emphatic. The conclusive otv here resembles 
our ‘however,’ which refers, like it, to a preceding 
statement.* 

80. d) The form adra viv (ye) = ‘now at length,’ 
‘now at last, ‘even now, is very common (i.e. 7 [or 
though| not before, yet at all events now: et pr mporTepor, 
GAXa voV ye. Sometimes adda viv vy ert. Dem.). 
AvTH ye voov cXES ANNA TO Xpovm Troté (Soph.). Bov- 


? In Soph (El. 411), & Seo) ratpgor cvyyéverdé y GAAG viv, the first 
vé belongs to auyyéverde (= si nihil adhuc faciatis, certe adeste); 
GAA viv (== si non alio tempore, at nunc saltem). KI. 

~ ® Tn illo loco Isocratis: Ei 5¢ kal mpoametrov, GAN’ ody TOvs ye Adyour 
domep xpnouovs eis Thy éemidyta xpdvov ay KaTéArToy, ovv particula hane 
vim habet preeter add et yé, ut legentes jubeat respicere ad ea, quae fa 
cienda fuerunt; que si suscepta essent (hoc est, ot), hoe quidem certs, 
quod jam infert, uli reliquissent (7). — 
- 
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oma avTov Sidakat, dv Tas ANNA viv wadevd7 (Lys.). 
"Evopifov tovs dAdous GAN ody Teipaedat ye NavSa- 
yew Kakoupyouvtas (Isocr.). Eu Kat wn ka¥ “EXAdda 
TeSpappeS’, GAN ovv Evveta pot Ooxels Aéyew (Hur.). 
Oi dei Tots avtois értoTatobrTes, HY Kat THY GvoW KaTa- 
deeatépay éywmow, ANN OdV Tals ¥ EuTrELplals TOAV TOV 
dd\Awy Tpoexovaw (Isocr.). Kr. 

[ AdAa ye probably never occur together, 1f Wolf is 
right in reading aAda Te Kal peTtoTiaSev Eyer KOTOV, 


in, FA. Al] 
Exercise 10. 


81. (1) O soldiers, our present condition is indeed 
one of difficulty ; but nevertheless we must not be 
faint-hearted, but strive that, 1f we possibly can, we 
may save ourselves by a victory (p); f+ but, if not,? 
may at all events die an honorable death. 

(2) The Chalcidians,® though under such obliga- 
tions to you, did not make you a suitable return; but 
(°on the contrary), as soon as you crossed over into 
Kubcea to assist Plutarchus, + at the commencement® 
(°of the affair), they did indeed pretend to be your 
friends; but no sooner had we passed Tamynee, and 
were crossing the Cotylean‘’ mountain, as it is called, 
than Callias the Chalcidian, seeing our army inclosed 
in a difficult country from which we could not retreat 
without* a victory (p), assembled an army from™® 
every (°part of) Eubcea, and his brother Taurosthénés 
brought over his Phocian mercenaries, and (°both of 
them) + came down upon us? to destroy us. _ 

(8) It is my present opinion, that we ought to send 
(p) to Anaxibius, and tell him, that we have not 
entered the city to use any violent measures, but to 
obtain from you, if possible, some advantage to our- 
selves; and if not,’ yet at all events to make it evi- 
dent, that we do not quit (°the city) + from trusting 
phe representations, but because we are persuaded to 

o s0.% 
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* ef de Hn. b XaAkibels. © rovs mpéTous xpévous. 
@ KorvaAauos. CéASeiy éml tiva. f ci de un. 


€ Say: ‘being deceived, but being persuaded,’ 


Cuap.1. $9. (Grr piv.) 


o2. a) “AdAa pyv — 1) at sane ; at profecto ; at vero 
(sed sane ; sed vero, &c.);—2) atque (in the minor premiss 
of a syllogism). 

oo. 6) The particles have an adversative force (that 
of adda) combined with a strong affirmation or asseve- 
ration (nv = vero). 

‘O Todeues Eat On UITép TOD py TAaSEty KAKHS VTTO 
Tov Pidinov: arnra wv (but assuredly) dTt ye ov oTH- 
cetat Onrov. (Dem. 

84. c) The adAd in aAAa pv is often used as an incep- 
tive particle (as explained in 25). In this way @\Xra 
pny may occur in answers of assent ; 1 animated appeals ; 
and generally wherever a speaker bursts, as it were, 
into the conversation in a lively, abrupt manner. 

"Eotxas, bn, ® “Apictapye, Bapéws dépev Te’ yer 
de Tov Bapous peTadidovar Tots pirows* tows yap av TL cE 
Kal nucis Koudicatpev. Kai 6 “Apictapyos: “AXA 
nV, €bn, ® Bwoxpates, ev TONAH ye ele atropia Ke. 
(Xen. Mem. 2, 7, 2.) 

Here the adda denotes the ‘ alacritas quedam re- 
spondentis’ [cf. note 28, 6]; and wry adds an assevera- 
tion, = ‘why, indeed—.’ or ‘well, I am indeed—.’ 

oo. ad) The wnv is often used to imply a confident 
assumption (just as our ‘surely’ is). Hence the parti- 
cles adda pny frequently occur (a) in the minor premiss 
of a syllogism; and (6) whenever, in the progress of 
an argument, a statement is assumed. “Adda pv here 
= (atgut') ; but; but now, now. 


' The Romans here sometimes use autem. Si summo opere sapientia 
petenda est, summo opere stultitia vitanda est; summo autem opere 
sapientia petenda est, summo igitur opere stultitia vitanda est (Cic.). 
Hartung compares sed vero: e. g. Non homines solum, sed vero anima- 
lia euncta (Lucr. 4, 988). 
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Ei yap eiot Bwpoi, eici Kal Neos GNAA pHY Etat 
Bwpot, ciciv apa cat Seot (Luc.). 

86. e) The statement which a speaker. or writer 
confidently assumes, is often a further development of his 
argument: hence the particles a\Aa@ wn often mark a 
transition to a new (usually a stronger) argument (= 
but further ; but more than this ; but besides this ; nay 
more; moreover). Tatra dé Tis dv adXd@ TioTEVcELED 7 
Seo; muctevov b€ Yeols mas ovK eivar Yeovds evomrcev ; 
"ANNA pV erotics Kal Tade (nay more, he did this also 
....) Aen, “Enrifew éoles tovs ovvdsatpiBovras 
EAUT@ pLlpoupevous Eexeivoy ToLovade yevnoecSar. “AN- 
AA pnY Kal TOU G@paTos avTOS TE OVK NEEL 
ToUs T amedoUVTAS ovK émyver (here there is a transi- 
tion to quite a new branch of the subject. Xen. Mem. 
1, 2, 4). 

87. 7) Occasionally adda pv are employed to 
terminate a digression, the speaker assuming that he has 
doubtless said enough, and may return to his subject. 

"AXAGA PIV TEept TOvTWY TOTAaUTa pot EipnaSw 
mdadw © émaverus OSev arrédetrov (Lsceus). 

38. g) In adda pjv—yé, the yé does not belong to 
adra wmv, but adds emphasis to the interposed word: 
GNNG pny EKEtvOS ye ae HY ev TO havep@ (Xen. 
Mem. 1, 1,10). 

39. h) "AAAG phy—yé is also used when a speaker takes up the 
speech of another, and, approving of what he had said, adds another 
argument. “Exo dy...@ veavia, cime juiy Otov evera éemreSiunoas 
immapxev;, ov yap 5) Tov mpetos Tay imméwy éAavvery. “AAnSA Aéyeis, 
épn. “AAAG pyV oOVdE TOD yrwoSIvat ye, émel KTA. 

40. i) Various particles are found with aAAa why, but quite uncon- 
nected with them in sense. 


Exercise 11. 


41. (1) Iam surprised, that if Ihave defended any 
(°of you) from the cold-of-winter or from an enemy, 
not one of you remembers this. Now surely it is right 
and just to remember good actions rather than evil 
ones, 
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(2) Nor assuredly (67) will I assert this,’ that you 
are a disgrace to your ancestors. On the contrary, 
within® these few days, you stood in array before the 
descendants of those (° whom your fathers conquered), 
-and defeated them, with the assistance of the gods, 
though many times as numerous as yourselves. And 
upon that occasion you quitted yourselves like brave 
men, tto gain a kingdom for Cyrus;* but now that 
your own safety is at stake, you ought, I may surely 
assume, to exhibit even greater courage and alacrity. 
But, besides this [o7, nay more], you ought also to feel 
greater confidence in yourselves, + as.compared with? 
your enemies, now (° than then): for then, though you 
had never tried yourselves against them, and saw no 
limit to their numbers, you still dared to attack them 
with the spirit of your ancestors: when then you al- 
ready know by experience, that even when they out- 
number you many times over, they still do not like to 
aaa your attack, why should you any longer fear 
them 

(8) ‘Have you not observed, + with reference to the 
arts,° as for instance (with respect to) the children of 
potters, how long a time they help and look on before 
they meddle with the °actual making of pots °them- 
selves?’—t+ ‘Yes, indeed.’*—‘ Again for, but further], 
every creature will fight’ too t+ with more than usual 
spirit® in the presence of its offspring.’—‘It is so.’ 

* wept Tis Kupou BaciAcias. b apds, . ace. 
© 7a wep) Tas Téxvas. d kal udaa. © diadeoditas. 


CHAP. 1. $10. (08 pay adra* od pévToL add = ve 
| runtamen.) 


42. a) In the combinations ov unv addd, ov pevToe 
anda (which is far less common) there is always an 
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ellipse. Sometimes the verb of the preceding or fol- 
lowing sentence may be supplied with ov piv, &c. to 
deny the previous assertion, the adAa introducing an op- 
posite statement: it often, however, happens that the no- 
tion of opposition is too general and vague to be thus — 
supplied. ‘O tazros aime: eis yovata, Kal piKpov KaxK- 
eivoy é&erpayndicev' ov pry (SC. eeTpaxn ricer) aXNG 
érréwetvev 6 Kdpos ports mrws, Kat 6 tmmos éEavéotn, the 
horse fell on his knees, and very nearly threw Cyrus over 
his head: he did not however [throw him over his head], 
but Cyrus with great difficulty stuck on, and the horse gor 
up again. 

43. b) In translating, we may, of course, proceed 
more simply, and translate ov pay (or pévtor) adda, 
‘however, nevertheless’ (veruntamen, attamen). “Ac... 
ot S' érepot mpoyovor Kat Aaxedanmovior hidoTiwws 
Tpos GAANAOUS ElyoV, OV MV GNAA TreEpl KANTO 
év éxelvos Tois ypovois epirovixnoay (Isocr.). Tis cot 
Sunyetto; “Apiotodnmos Hy Tis, TuLKPOS, avUTTOONTOS aél* 
ov *EVTOL GAXA DZoxpatn ye ea Hon avnpouny, ov 
éxeivou HKOVTa, Kai ol WmoNoyEl KaSAaTrEp Exelvos Sinyel- 
to (Pl. i. e. ob pévror “Apictodnuos dunyetro, L.). 

44. c) Ov pv adda may refer to a preceding pév. 
Kai tovtwy éveyxety yw Trapade’yuata mretoTa wév ex 
TOV LOLWTLKOV TPAYMATOV’ OV WHY AAA peilw ye Kab 
PavepeTata Tos aKovovaw éx TOV nuiy Kal AaKxedatpo- 
viows cupBavtrav (Lsocr.). 

45. d) The pny may have a concessive force, the con- 
cession being qualified by the succeeding statement: 
TOUTWY GANS) pév ETL TA TOAAG, OV PHV GAA icas 
ovy déa axovew (Dem.: = ov pnv 7déa, AN tows ovy 
n0€ea). 

Hxercise 12. 


46. (1) In our days those who fill the high places 
of the state are busied about petty objects, and have 
left it to us who have °hitherto stood aloof from state- 
politics, to tender you advice on subjects of this im- 
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portance. If, however, your foremost men are thus 
narrow-minded, the more ought the rest of us to con- 
sider boldly, how we may escape from our present state 
of °mutual hostility; for, as things now stand, it is in 
vain that we draw up the articles of a peace: for we 
do not terminate our wars, but only postpone them; 
waiting (v) each of us for the time when we may inflict 
some incurable wound upon the others. 

(2) When the Lacedzemonians, then, were at such* 
a state of variance with the Athenians, those at Athens 
Twho wished to do away with the treaty were also, 
ton their part,’ immediately urgent (against it). 
Amongst others who were so was Alcibiades the son 
of Clinias, a man who in age was still at that time a 
youth, tas he would have been considered in any other 
state,° but honored on account of the nobility of his 
ancestors. He did indeed really think it better to side 
with the Argives; but he also took a violent part in 
opposition (to the treaty) + from °mortified pride,? as 
well (¢as from conviction), because the Lacedeemonians 
had negotiated it through the agency of Nicias and 
Laches. 


® ovTos 57. b ad. © &s év &AAn TWOAEL. d kat ppoviawati 


CHap. 1. $11. (aAda... yap: adda yap.) 


AT. "ANAd ... yap* GdAa ydp.| Here each of the 
particles retains its proper force. The adda opposes 
something to what preceded; the ydp introduces the 
reason Which occasions or justifies that opposition. The 
particle yap, instead of being placed after a word or 
two of its own clause, was often placed immediately 
after the add; so that adAa yap became a regular for- 
mula. 

The force of ya@p may always be explained; but it 
frequently refers to a statement that is only implied 
(see examples in the notes to Exercise 22). 

ae | 
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48. The anna has frequently not its directly adver- 
sative, but its wmceptive force (as already explained in 
25). In this way a\Xa yap may be an abrupt form of 
assent, accompanied by the reason of that assent. 

49, An olyection that would in Greek be introduced 
by a\Aa yap, 1s often introduced in English by a single 
‘but.’ Hence the pupil should endeavor to obtain a 
clear notion of when the English ‘but’ should or may 
be translated by ara yap. 

a) ‘But’ should be translated by ava yap when 
it combines an objection with the grounds upon which it 
is founded. 

Thus in a sentence like this: ‘She is perhaps one 
of the Furies’ (tows “Epwis éotw éx Tpaywdias’ says 
Blepsidemus in the play, Srérree yé Tot wavixov Tt Kai 
<r a ar But she has no torches,’—is the objection 
of Chremylus: aX’ ov« exer yap dadas (Ar. Plut. 423) 
—= adn ovK éotw Epwvis, ov yap éyet dadas (Devar.). 

6) In a restriction or drawback that renders useless, 
nullifies, &e. some preceding statement. 

Thus: 

aNN EoTw emouy vios Kaos Te KayaNds, 

GNX ovK éSérer yap pavSavew (Aristoph.), 
‘I have a good and promising son, but he will not study:’ 
i.e. but his good qualities are of little use, for he will 
not study (aAX’ ovdev fedos TOV Kadov KayaSov avTov 
eivar* ov yap éXéder wavSavew. Devar.). | 

c) In passing on to another argument, because it is 
not necessary to dwell upon one that is either begun, 
or merely mentioned to be waived. 

Thus: ‘but you all know (remember, &c.) these facts 
as well as I do; I will therefore proceed to’ &c. (ar ra 
yap Tavta TavTes tote, weuvnoSe, &e. 

d) So, in resuming a line of argument that has been 
interrupted by a digression, with which it is not neces- 
sary to proceed. 

Thus: ‘But it is unnecessary to dwell on this topic; 
I will therefore return’ Se. 
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Exercise 18. 


50. (1) I am well aware, that the king would grant 
even to the Mysians many guides, and many hostages, 
as a pledge to conduct them out of his territories with- 
out fraud. And Iam very sure, that for us he would 
do this with three times the pleasure, if he saw us pre- 
paring to settle in his country. But? I am afraid, that 
if we once learn to live in idleness and plenty, we shall, 
hike the lotus-eaters, forget the thoughts of a return 
home. 

(2) If you are wise, your treatment of this man will 
be the reverse of that bestowed on dogs; for men tie 
up savage dogs in the day-time, and let them loose at 
night: whereas, if you act sensibly, you will tie this 
fellow up at night, and let him loose in the day. But? 
(°to pass on to another subject) I am surprised, that, if 
I have given offence to any of you, you bear it in mind 
and publish it; whereas if I have defended any from 
the cold, or from the enemy, or have relieved any one 
who was sick or in want, these things are not remem- © 
bered by any one of you. 

(3) + In which way* would the money spent amount 
to the larger sum, if these men were to receive the ar- 
rears due to them? or if, those arrears remaining un- 
paid, you should have to tengage and pay® another. 
and more powerful (‘body of) mercenaries? But 
Heraclidés, as you informed me, thinks that this money 
amounts to a very large sum. + Most assuredly,° both 
to obtain and to pay away tsuch a sum® is a far less 
(difficult matter) now, than (it would have been to 
obtain and pay) the tenth part of it before our arrival 
(v). For itis not the °mere numerical value that de- 
termines much and little, but the power both of the 
giver and of the receiver; and your annual revenues 
will now amount to more, than all your possessions (v) 
together were worth formerly. 
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@ But J will not do (or advise) this, for &e. > = sed transibo 
ad aliam rem (K7.). © qroTépws. d Say: ‘tohire:’ mo- 


SécacSa: (mercede conducere). © 7 mny. f Say: ‘this:’ rode. 





Cuar. 1. $12. dard (arn 9). 


51. The particles avr’ 7 (preterquam, nist = except, 

but, wAjv) are used after a negative or a word that ex- 
° >] \ BA 3 3 ee 

presses separation. Thus ovdels addos GAN 7 (nemo 
alius nest or preeter: fully ‘ nobody else but than’). Here 
properly the ar4 refers to the negative, the 7 to adXos. 

52. This combination appears to be a pleonastie 
form, that has arisen from the two simpler forms: ov- 
dels GANS GANG, and ovdels AAXOS 7. 

So Stallbaum: Orta est heec locutio ex confusione duarum loquendi 
formarum, quarum altera oppositionem [é&AAd], altera comparationem 
[#] indicat. Itaque quum recte dici posset cre wndev &AAo Soxety civat 
GANTES GAAG TH TwpaToedés [sc. Soxet GAndEs, evar], et quum recte etiam 
diceretur Gore und. GAA. Son. ely. GANdEs, 7) TH TwuaTOELdés, utraque lo- 
quendi forma in unum conjuncta dici solitum, cre undty AAO Soxety 
elvat GANSES GAN’ 7 TO TwuaToedés. Quee quidem ratio quum ab initio in 
simplicibus enuntiatis usurparetur, postea etiam ad interrogantes senten- 


tias translata est. Handem explicationem habet mAhy 4, preterquam 
(Stallbaum). 


03. But very frequently the @Anos falls away after 
the negative, so that the form becomes ovdels adn’ 7. 
Again the process of abridgment is carried on still 
further (by the omission of dAXos from either of the 
two forms in 52), and we have the rare forms ovdels 
ANNA OF ovoEls 7. | 
Hence the forms for nemo alius nisi, or preter, are: 
1) ovdels, aAr’ 7}.! 
2) ovdels aXos, GAG. 
3) ovdels GAROS, GAN 7. 
4) ovdels GAXos, 7. 





_* Since the full form with ov5év would be ovdev #Ado, dar’ H, and this 
might be abridged to ovdév &AAo H (= obdey BAN 7H) OF oddky GAA’ FH, it is 
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5) ovdeis, GAA. 
6) ovdets, 7. 

54. Instead of obdels GAAos, the first clause may contain a negative 
particle with some adverbial form derived from @Ados (e€. g. dAAws, &AAO- 
a, &e.)* or from €érepos. 

55. The preceding sentence may also be a ‘rhetori- 
cal question’ or ‘question of appeal,’ which (when it 
contains no negative) is virtually negative. 

56. Here, too, the add or the 7 may disappear 
from the second clause; or the a@dXos from the first. 

Thus the forms are: 

Tis GdNos (Or GAXos TIS) GAN 7H. . 3 
Tis GXNos (or ANOS Tis) GAAG...; (rare.) 
Tis GANos (Or GANOS TIS) Po. eee} 
TiS. . ; 
Obs. tis GdXos is, Who else? What other person? 
arog Tis is, Does any one else? Does any other 
person? 

Ovdév arXo cxoTeiy GAN 7 TO apiotov (Pi.). 
"Eyo yap dc ovdév, aX H Ota codiav Twa TovTO TO 
dvona éoynka (P1.). “Ev d¢ to péom AXA MEV TONS 
ovdemta ovte didia ovte “EAAnvis GXXA Opaxes of 
BiSvvoi (Xen.). Ovdseutav adrnv nyovpnv av eivai 
pot cwTnplay 4 oe Tretcas (Lys.). Oddév dvtas aXra 
coors (Ar.). “Exrewe & avtov ov Tts, AAN eyo pon. 
Ei pev pndapos addNrA@S olov T Fv SnrovV Tas avTas 
mpakers GAN 7% Ora plas idéas, elyey av TIS UTTOAABELD, 
&e. Clsocr.) Sodpa yap av7@ tavta doe, undapov 
aNAODt KaSapas éevrevEecoSar Ppovncer, aAN 7 Exel 
(Pl.). Aéov & avrov Katayopacat gdoptia ’ASnvnSev 
pvav éxatov SexaTrévTe, .... OU KaTnyOpacevy ANN 7} 
TEVTAKLTYXINOV Kat TevTaKOoLwWY Spayywov (Dem.). Tt 


obvious that it must be uncertain whether, in some passages, the correct 
reading should be ovSéyv &AN’ H or obdEev GAA’ 4H. 

Kiuhner decides for oddév &AA’ H, Where 701 is to be supplied: == ‘J 
do nothing but’ Kriiger says, that aad’ # appears to give prominence to 
ihe excepted notion ; &AX’ 4 (GAAo #, AAO +’ 7) merely introduces an ex- 
ception. 
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GNNO TEAOS EveTE NEYELY GAN H NOovaS TE Kat AVTTAS ; 
(Pl.). Tottod ar2Xo re 7H Deodires yiyverar; Ti ovv 
TovTwy é€otiv aituov 7 OTe...; Tt mow 7 evwyov- 
[EVos ; 

Exercise 14 (ovdeis, &c.--adr’ 7). 


57. (1) The bee feeds upon® no °kind of food but 
what has (p) a sweet juice. 

(2) For this reason all physicians forbid their pa- 
tients to take any but the very smallest (quantity of) 
oil in what they are going” to eat. | 

(3) It is manifest that the greater the number of 
those who were domiciled, and who visited a place, 
+the greater would be the increase of imports and ex- — 
ports, of rents and taxes.° Now,‘ tfor the increase of 
revenue from such sources,® 1t is not even necessary to 
make any kind of outlay, but (that of) a few + liberal 
and friendly‘ votes and attentions. | 

(4) In Cnidus the oligarchical constitution was 
altered after the nobility quarrelled amongst them- 
selves, because °so few were capable of holding office 
°together; and, as has been said, if the father was in 
office, the son was not, nor even, if (°there were) sev- 
eral brothers, any but the eldest. 

(5) Having done this, and summoned the Corcy- 
reans to an assembly, they told them that this (which 
they had done) was the best thing (for them), and that 
so tthey would be in the least danger of being en- 
slaved* by the Athenians; and (they directed) that 
for the future they should receive neither party except 
+ coming In a quiet manner" with a single ship, but 
should consider ta larger force! as hostile. 

> Say: ‘uses:’ xpjodau b ueAder SC. “is, or 6 dodevay. There 
is a transition from the plural to the singular, since it 1s only one patient 
who desires, at any given time, to eat. ¢ Say: ‘the more would 
be imported, exported,’ cc. d wey ov. e Say: ‘for such 
increases of ° your revenues.’ f pirdydspwros, i.e. drawn up (or 
conceived) in a friendly spirit towards men generally (as opposed to citi- 


zens). & Say: ‘they would least be enslaved. h jov- 
xa.CovTas. i +d wéov. - 
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Exercise 15 (otdels &e.—arn’ 7). 


58. (1) + A vast multitude of depositions? having 
been read at the trial, some of the deponents” stating 
that they delivered to the plaintiff certain of my effects, 
others that they were present when he received them, 
others again that they had made purchases from him 
and paid him the prices, not one of them has he sued 
for false testimony; nor has he dared to proceed 
against any witness except this one individual, whose 
evidence he cannot show to have fixed hina with the 
receipt of a single drachm. 

(2) The mountain that we see, reaches above sixty 
stadia in length, yet we see no troops watching us tin 
any part of it,° except on the road itself It seems, 
therefore, far more advisable to endeavor to win some 
part of the unguarded‘? mountain by stealth, and seize 
it before them,* if possible, than to fight against forti- 
fied posts and men prepared (‘to resist). 

a Say: ‘more than very many depositions in all’ > In the 
Greek say: ‘some of them, ie. the depositions; and so below. The 
verbs to sue, to proceed against, will have the thing (the deposition) for 


their object instead of the personal object (the witness or deponent). 
© ovdapor d Zpnuos. © Use the participle ¢Sdcas. 


Exercise 16 (ovdeis &XAOS—aAAA). 


59. (1) Many noble and important schemes did my 
country both form and happily effect by my means; 
and that it was not unmindful of this, take the follow- 
ing proof, Alschines: When the people came to elect 
a person to make the funeral oration over the slain, im- 
mediately after the disaster, they did not elect you, 
though you were proposed (p), tand possess so splen- 
did a voice;? nor Démadés, though he had just con- 
cluded the peace; nor Hégémon; nor any of your 
party: but [they elected] me. 

(2) At the time that Aristarchus the son of Moschus 
was accused before the Council of having murdered 
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Nicodémus,® we know that Midias, whom Demosthenes 
is now prosecuting, went before the Council, and said 
that nobody but Aristarchus was the murderer of Ni- 
codemus, and that he had perpetrated this murder with 
his own hand; and (@we know) that he advised the 
Council to proceed to the house of Aristarchus and 
thave him arrested.° 

> Kaltep cUpwvoy byTa. b Say: ‘that the accusation was brought 
before the Council (€3d37 eis thy BovAhy) concerning (émép) Aristarchua 
, that he had murdered Nicodemus.’ ¢ Say: ‘and arrest him; 


it being common to speak of a person’s doing that, which he causes to be 
done by others. 





Exercise 17 (ovdeis &e. &NNOS—7). 


60. (1) Cleon my opponent was the first cousin to 
the deceased by the father’s side, and °so his son, whom 
he pretends that Astyphilus adopted, was his second 
cousin. But Cleon’s father was removed by adoption 
into another family, and my opponents are still mem- 
bers of that family; so that by law they are no rela- 
tions whatever to Astyphilus. Since then there could 
be no question on this head, they have forged a will, 
O judges (as I believe that I shall prove), and are now 
striving to rob me of my brother’s property; and so con- 
fident Cleon both was then and is now, that no man 
but himself will obtain the estate in dispute, that no 
sooner was the death of Astyphilus announced, my 
father being then confined by illness and I absent from 
the city on foreign service, than he entered upon the 
occupation of the land, and claimed all my brother’s 
effects, in right of his son, before you had determined 
any thing on the subject. 

(2) It would be natural, I presume, to suppose, that 
whenever Astyphilus was in town, he would go to 
those sacrificial feasts which other Athenians usuall 
attend,* accompanied by (Cleon and) none but Cleon; 
being in the first place a member of the borough, and 
secondly his cousin, tand still further’ the man whose 
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son he was going to adopt. Now‘ the clerk shall read 
to you the deposition made by the members of his bor- 
ough, to the effect, that he never attended (°such sac- 
rificial feasts) in company with him. 

(8) Again, councillors, if I had’ served in the cay- 
alry, I should not deny it, as if Thad been guilty of 
some dreadful °fault, but should claim to be examined 
and passed, after proof given that no citizen had suf 
fered wrong at my hands. And I perceive that you 
are of this opinion as well (°as myself), and I see many 
of those who were then in the cavalry °now sitting as 
members of the Council, and many °more of them who 
have been appointed (p) trierarchs or generals. Do 
not therefore’ suppose that I make this defence from 
any other mofive, than because the defendants have 
dared to state against me what is palpably false.® 

(4) ovdeis &&.—adrd.| Though there are many 
causes from which changes (°of political constitutions) 
arise, he does not mention °any but one, that men, liv- 
ing prodigal lives, and overwhelming themselves in 
debt by taking up money at usury, thus become poor, 
as if at first all or the great majority were rich. 


2 Begin: ‘To the sacrifices at (év) which the other Athenians feast 


together (EorsaoSat), ce. > eri 86. © rotvuy. d Say: 
‘so (c7e) do not suppose’ ce. © mepipavas KataWevderSai Tivos. 


CuHap. 2. § 1. "Addws (otherwise). "AdXXws Te Kai. 


61. “Adds Te Kai (both otherwise and also =) ‘especial- 
ly’ (preesertim). ‘'he phrase relates to some condition or 
state of things the existence of which is assumed. Such 
condition is, however, not always fully expressed (by 
el, OTE OF OTay, émretdy, &c.), but often wplied by a par- 
tuciple or even an adjective or (rarely) substantive. Ovéé 
KATAAVET NAL ETL KANOV, ANAWS TE Kal El SoEopev apEat 
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parrov THs Scadhopas (Th.). Ov dé TDnatauhs jnovyalov 
adXNws Te Kal émerdyn & ovdeva ovdev evewrépiCov 
(Th.). ‘Inmtxov otpdtevpa ev vukti Tapayadés eat, 
addrAws Te Kal BapBapov (Xen.). “ESopvBovy, ard- 
ws Te Kal owov cidingores (Js.). IodXa av Tis Exot, 
aNAwWS TE KAL pHTwp, ecrrew (PI.). Also a@dXos Te 
TAYT@S Kal, GAXWS TE El Kal, GAAws TE Kav ( Wytten- 


bach). 





Exercise 32. 


62. (1) It is manifest to the Olynthians, that they 
do not now fight for glory, nor for a part of their terri- 
tory, but to defend their state from ruin and slavery ; 
and they know both what he did to those Amphipoli- 
tans who betrayed their city to him, and to those in- 
habitants of Pydna who received him (within their 
walls). And, as a general principle, an absolute mon- 
archy is, I presume, an object of suspicion to free 
states, and especially if they occupy a neighboring 
territory. : 

(2) Even if you should succeed in passing the moun- 
tains unobserved, or in seizing them before the enemy, 
and should contrive to defeat in the plain both their 
cavalry and their foot, whose numbers amount to above 
twenty thousand men, you will °then arrive at the 
rivers; first, the Thermod6n, which is three hundred 
feet in breadth, which it will be a difficult matter, I 
imagine, to pass, especially with a numerous hostile 
army in front, and a numerous one following in your 
rear; and secondly, the Iris, which is also three hun- 
dred feet broad: in the third place, the Halys, not less 
than two hundred stadia in breadth, which you will not 
be able to pass without boats; and who will there be | 
to supply you with boats? And so again the Parthé- 
nius is impassable, which you would arrive at, if you 
were to cross the Halys. 
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CHAP. 2. $2. (dds Te.) 


63. a) "Adws ve differs, especially in its origin, 
from dAXws Te Kal. 

b) "Adds Te = ‘alioque modo,’ id est ‘majoreque 
modo’ (Hermann): that is, it states that the thing oc- 
curs in another way, and implies that it is a gr eater, 
more important way (preetereaque ; adde quod), ‘and . 
sides this,’ ‘and more than this,’ ‘moreover. Thus (Soph. 
Cid. Tyr, 1110) Ciédipus, having said that he thought 
he saw the shepherd they had so long been looking 
for, adds a reason for this opinion, and goes on thus: 

GANWS TE TOUS AyoVvTas WaTEP oixéras é eyvok epav- 
Tov — and moreover (and besides thas), L recognize those 
who are conducting ham as being like servants of mine. 

Kai TApENS@V auTols “Eppoxparns o 6 “Eppwvos, 
eSdpaovvé TE, Kal ovK cla TO yeryevneevep evovoovat: TID 
pev yap yopny AUT@V ody. NTOHNTIAL, THY oe aTa&lay 
Srarrau ov pevToe TocodTOy ye NepSfvar, Ocov eLKOs 
elVal, adhws TE TOUS T POT oUs TOV “EA jVOV e€uTrerpia 
LOLWTAS, WS ELTELV, YELPOTEXVALS aVTAYwWVLTA[EVOUS. ay 

6, 72 (the only passage in which the form occurs in 
ae historian). 

c) When this d\dwas Te is followed by a clause with 
éav or emreton, 1t 1s equivalent to ‘the more’ (if, since 
&c.); or ‘especially’ (Qf, since &c.) 





Here, though this &Aws Te is construed ‘ especially, like %AAws Te 
teal, yet it gets the meaning in a different way (as explained in 6). The 
éay or émeidn may be followed by a kat, which, however, does not belong 
to these particles, but to the word or notion it precedes. 


Aoxet dé pot Kab Tepl TOV Tpos tous BapBapous 77 
TOAEL TET PAY WEVOV TPOTHKELY elTrew, addos Ti émevdy) 
Kal TOV NOYOY KaTETTHTAaUNY Tepl THs NYyEmovias THs éT 
exewvous, the more so (or especially) since &e. (Lsocr.) 


_  Hxercise 18. 
64. (1) Ihave gone through these °points in thg 
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belief that you, who are not one of the many but a king 
over numerous °subjects, tshould not think like or- 
dinary men,* nor judge of the merit either of things or 
persons by the °mere pleasure (that they produce), 
but should try them by the test of useful actions; the 
more so, since all the professors of philosophy, though 
they differ with respect to the best means of training 
and educating the soul—some of them saying that their 
pupils will best attain to wisdom by controversial logi- 
cal disputes, others by political training, and others by 
some third method of their own—yet do all agree in 
this, that the man of liberal education ought, as the re- 
sult of all these methods, to prove himself able to give 
prudent counsel. 

(2) + But as to the forming* your army for battle; 
the marching them, either by day or by night, by nar- 
row or open ways, by mountainous paths or across 
plains;” how to encamp; how to place your guards 
and watches both by night and day; how to lead to- 
wards the enemy; how to retreat from them; how to 
march by a city belonging to the enemy; how to march 
up to a rampart, and to retreat from it; how to pass 
woods or rivers; how to be on the guard, either against 
cavalry or against men armed with javelin or bow: 
and if, when you are marching by way of either wing, 
the enemy should appear, how to form a front against 
them ; and if you are marching by your front, and the 
enemy appear in another part and not in front, how to 
lead against them; + how to get the best intelligence® 
of the enemy’s affairs, and how best to conceal your 
own from them: tin all these matters,4 what can I say 
to you? for you have often heard from me all that I 
knew of them; and, besides, whenever you have 
thought any one an adept in any of these affairs, you 
have not neglected to apply to him for imformation, 
nor are you unskilled in them. 


2 Begin the clauses with érws (“Omws 5¢ xph tarrew &e.). » Use 
the adjectives dpewds, wedivds, in agreement with the preceding ‘ways,’ 
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and connect the subsequent clauses by # dzws (== or how). * Say: 
‘or how a man may best get intelligence of’ de. (aicSaverSat). 

d Say: ‘all these (° points) why should I tell you?’ ratra d¢ rdvra 
&e. (the 5¢ commencing the principal clause. See English-Greek Vo- 
cabulary). 


CuHAp. 2. § 38. ards (continued). 


65. “AdXws (properly ‘ otherwise He maaan stands 
before a substantive, and seems to have the force of 
‘useless,’ ‘worthless,’ or ‘mere.’ It perhaps gets this 
meaning from that of ‘otherwise than as it should be ,;’ 
from which it obtained the meaning of temere (rashly, 
recklessly), and parny, frustra. 

AveBowv tas Powiacas vats pévovtes, ENXWS OVO- 
pa (= tantum nomen, non nist nomen: a mere name) Kat 
ove Epyov, Kwouvevoety SivatpiByvar (Th.). 

So Tv Gras (sc. 0d0v) = without purpose or aim; 
wdly [thv adXr\ws adorcoyo, Dem.]. 


Exercise 19. 


66. (1) I shall therefore acquaint you with all that 
[ think proper for us to do during our stay. In the 
first place, we must supply ourselves with provisions 
out of the enemy’s country; for there is here no suffi- 
cient market to supply us: besides, except some few 
of us, we have no money to buy with, and the country 
is inhabited by the enemy. We shall therefore run 
the risk of losing many of our men, if we go in search 
of provisions in a careless and unguarded manner; so 
that I am of opinion ftthat you should go out upon 
these expeditions in strong foraging parties,* and not 
wander about the country rashly, tand that the care 
of attending to this should be left to us” (1. e. the gen- 
erals). 

(25 + With respect then to the preparations® (°we 
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ought to make), the dangers we have to guard against, 
and the measures which are the most likely fin all 
human probability 4 to command success, tI have said, 
I believe, all that is necessary. But to attend to the 
execution of them, day by day; to turn unexpected 
occurrences to the best account; to know the proper 
time for every (°step to be taken), and to judge cor- 
rectly what may be gained over by tamicable discus: 
sion,’ and what requires force: (all this) is the task 
of the generals who command. And hence it is, that 
the statesman who advises political measures has the 
most difficult and trying post; for what has been wise- 
ly recommended, after being tested and approved with 
great zeal and labor, is oftentimes ruined by the per- 
verse management of those who are intrusted with its 
execution. 

2 oly Tpovopats AauBavew TH emiTHSeia. b Say: ‘and that 
we should see to (émmeActodaz) this.’ ¢ Begin: ‘The preparations 
then’ d&ec.: compare note c. d Say: ‘according to human calcula- 


tion, e Say: ‘have pretty-nearly (cx«ddv) been said by me, 
€ duiAla, i. e. intercourse, discussion, &. 


CHapie3, o§ Losi 


67. “Aua= ‘together, ‘at the same time,’ ‘at once.”] 
Its principal use is to mark the occurrence of two 
events ai the same tume either (1) actually or (2) virtually, 
the first being no sooner over, than the second com- 
mences. | 

68. a) In dua pev... apa d€ (simul... simul) we 
have an instance of anaphora (that is, of the emphatic 
repetition of a word, which then, at least in the second 
and subsequent clauses, takes the first place). They 
are construed by ‘at once... and; both...and;’ and 
sometimes ‘partly... partly” To qweiSew oidv 7 eivat 
Tols Noyols €oTiv aituov Aua mév EXevSEpias avTols Tots 
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avSporros, da Sé TOV ad\rAwY Apyew ev TH AVTOV TrOdEL 
éxact@ (Pi.). 

69. b) “Awa... xai connects either single notions, 
like owov (Sivaviwratov evrraidias Tuxeiv Gua KAL To- 
Avtratoias (Lsocr.). “Eqdovevov évdpas ood Kat imtous, 
Xen.|, or whole propositions: in the latter case, it is 
equivalent to our ‘no sooner—than;’ or ‘as soon as 
ver ;’ ‘when once,’ ‘the moment, followed by a princi- 
pal clause, &.; or by ‘when at once’ &c., according to 
the view with which the speaker points out the coznei- 
dence in point of time. 

70. “Apa mrovtovat kai twas picodar (Lys.), ‘they 
no sooner grow rich, than they detest you’ (or), ‘the mo- 
ment (as soon as ever, &c.) they grow rich, they hate you.’ 


Exercise 20. 


71. (1) ¢ Upon this occasion? the Greeks observed, 
that a square was not a proper disposition for an army 
when pursued by the enemy; for whenever the flank- 
columns are forced to close in either by the roads be- 
coming narrower, or by mountains, or by a bridge, the 
heavy-armed troops must necessarily be forced out of 
their ranks, and march uneasily, being at once pressed 
together and disordered; so that of necessity they be- 
come useless for want of order. tOn the other hand,> 
when the flanks come to be again extended, the men 
who before were forced out of their ranks, must spread 
themselves out, and consequently leave (at first) an 
opening in the centre, which very much disheartens 
those who are thus exposed, when the enemy is behind 
them. Besides, when they had a bridge or any other 
defile to pass, every man was in a hurry,** wanting to 
be first, upon which occasion the enemy had a fair op- 
portunity of attacking them. 

(2) They manage their invasion of the country of 
the Cardtichi in the following manner,®! (and that for 
two reasons) both that their design might not be dis- 
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covered, and that they might put 1t into execution, 
before the enemy had taken possession of the heights. 
When it was about the last watch, and °only so much 
of the night was left, as to allow them to traverse the 
plain while it was yet dark, they struck their tents; 
and, marching at the word of command, came to the 
mountains by break of day. CheirisOphus commanded 
the vanguard with his own people, and all the lght- 
armed troops; and Xenophon brought up the rear with 
the heavy-armed, having none of the light-armed, be- 
cause there seemed no danger of the enemy’s attacking 
their rear, while they were marching up the mountain. 


a évrausa 6%. b av. 


CHAP. 8. § 2. (aya with participles.) 


72. a) With a participle dua may be resolved into 
a sentence with ‘zwhzlst,’ ‘as,’ or Gf it is a past partici- 
ple) by ‘when,’ or ‘as soon as,’ with the pluperfect. 
"Apa tavT eim@v avéctn (Xen.). Ot BapRapor nai 

evyovTes dua étitpwoxov (Xen.). 

b) "Awa pev... awa dé with participles introduce 
two reasons influencing the mind at the same time. ’Evret- 
Seto 0 Kaddoipis dua péev TO Kyynpowu yaptlome- 
vos dua O€ tov Navaotkrdéa Tov peTa TadTa EéveKev 
UTOTOLOUMEVOS. 

73. “Apa is also = ovr, ‘together with, ‘with. The 
substantive belonging to it often takes a participle when 
tume is expressed: dua TO cit@ axuagorTt. 


Exercise 21. 


74, (1) The Thracians who had escaped, °now came 
together; and many of them had’ escaped out of the 
very hands (‘of their pursuers), they being targeteers, 
and the Greeks heavy-armed troops.* After they were 
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°thus assembled in a body, they first attacked the 
division commanded by Smicrés, one of the Arcadian 
generals, when he was already on his march to the 
place of rendezvous with a considerable sum of money. 
{+ For some time” the Greeks fought as they marched 
on; but, as they were crossing a water-course, the 
Thracians put them to flight, and killed both Smicres 
himself and all his men. Of another division, which 
was under the command of Hégésander, one of the 
eight generals, they léft but eight men alive; but He- 
gesander himself escaped. 

(2) The rest of the generals tarrived at the place 
of rendezvous‘ some with difficulty, and others without 
any at all. But the Thracians, after they had gained 
this advantage, gave notice to one another, and assem- 
bled, with great resolution, in the night; and, at day- 
break, great numbers both of horsemen and targeteers 
were drawn up round the hill on which the Greeks 
were encamped; and, their numbers continually in- 
creasing (v), they attacked the heavy-armed troops with 
ereat security; for the Greeks had neither archers, 
darters, nor horse; whilst they, advancing with their 
hght-armed men and horse, hurled their darts, and, 
whenever the Greeks offered to attack them, retreated 
with ease: and others assailed them from some other 
quarter. Thus, whilst many of the Greeks were 
wounded, not a man was hurt on the side of the Thra- 
cians: so that the former could not stir from the place, 
and were at last debarred from water by the Thracians. 
Being reduced to great extremity, terms of accommo- 
dation were proposed ; but‘ after the other points were 
settled (v), the Thracians trefused to give® hostages, 
which the Greeks insisted on. This put a stop to the 
treaty. 


2 When the ground of a statement depends in this way on the char- 
acter or quality of the two persons (or each being what he is), it is usual 
to express this antithetically by making one the apposition to the subject, 
another the object. Zhus: Iam healthier than you because I am tem- 


3 
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perate, you intemperate, would become, ‘Tam healthier than you, a tem- 
BOE ° man than an intemperate.’ Use this turn fier b Téws. 

© Say: ‘came together’ (cuvépxecdat). qd ka © ovK 
edid0cav —= dare noluerunt. (The Pres. and Imperf. of BiBdva have often 
the meaning of (to give), to be ready to give.) 


Cuap. 4. "Av. $1. (Repetition of dv.) 


75. The general construction of dv with the differ- 
ent moods has been already given in the first Part, and 
more will occur below under the particular particles. 
We here consider only the cases of its repetition and 
omassion : which we state in Hermann’s very clear ex- 
planation of these points in Attic construction. 

76. a) Pervulgatum est, av indicativo et optativo 
junctum iterari, ut bis terve in eadem sententia positum 
inveniatur. Eadem ratio cadit etiam in infinitivum et 
participium, quia hee verbi partes nihil nisi conversam 
ex indicativo vel optativo orationem continent. Sed 
id non temere fieri posse, sponte patet. 

77. 6) Sunt autem duo modi, quibus repeti av po- 
test, (1) unus, quum pluribus verbis interpositis ab eo 
verbo, quicum conjungi debeat, longius avulsum est, 
quam ut non videatur concinnitas orationis repetitio- 
nem requirere, (2) alter, qui est longe frequentissimus, 
quum in parte aliqua sententise iteratur. Plane enim 
eadem hujus particule ratio est, que est negationum. 
Ktenim quemadmodum, quum ad totam sententiam 
pertinet negatio, iterari in partibus quibusdam solet, 
ut ov« éotw ovdeis, Sic etiam, quum fota sententia condi- 
tionalis est, refertur ea conditio etiam ad partes ejus 
primarias. 

78. c) Stint autem partes illz tales, ut addant ali 
quid, quod illa principalis sententize ratione afficiatur. 

1) Id modo est parkerpium, ut, 


ap OUK am @ [LOD TAUTO, Saipovos TL av 


Kpivev em avopt T@O av opSoin Noyov ;—(Cid. R. 398.) 
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2) modo conditio aliter expressa, ut 
Oat av et oSévos 
AdBout, Snroocatp av ot adtots dpove.—(Hlectr. 333.) 
3) modo ajinmaaito major, ut 
darts 74p my EKELVOV t KT avon, TAX. av 


Kdjs AV TOLAUTN XELpl TYwwpety Yéror ;—(CAd. R. 139.) 


4) modo negatio, ut 
dovnv av ove av etyov'—(Lysistr. 361.) 


5) et in formula ove av dSavois av." 
Tum, que par est negationi, in ey ee ut 


1 


ap av Kal perfovt 


NeEayw av} cot; Aa did. R. 772.) 
2. mas av ToT adiKoiunv av ;—(Aristoph. Pac. 68.) 
6) —_ in divisione sententiz, ut 


1. dor’ ovxi pavreias % av OUTE THO eye 
Brera ay ovver’, ovTe THS av a ai 


(Cid. R. 857.) 


2. oiwat yap our av I oT pov oure Dacw av 


. vias kaSapu@ THVOE THY otéynv.— 1227.) 


Harum rationum ubi nulli oy est, non potest 
iterari av. 


79. Ceeterum heec iteratio particule in primis usitata est Atticis. Ra- 
rius invenitur apud Herodotum, raro apud Epicos. 

80. Geminatum &y Elmsleius? jure negayit conjunctivo consociari. 
Cur yero? Quia, ut jam ostendimus, hic modus verbi non per se adsciscit 
ty, sed ay pertinet ad vocem, ex qua pendet conjunctivus. Hujus vocis 
ea particula significatum quum mutet, nihil est in tali sententia, quod re- 
peti possit. Neque enim ad preedicata pertinet & &y, sed ad ipsam condi- 
tionem, ex qua pendet sententia, ut ds dy, édy,a@s &y. Quare etiam quum 
_ heee per optativum in obliquam orationem vertuntur, non potest iterari &y. 

81. To this we will only add, that the words to which @ &v, when it oc- 
eurs singly, frequently attaches itself by a kind of preference, are natur- 
ally those which, when they stand early in their clause, take an &y, which 
is afterwards repeated before its proper verb. 








? De qua vide Elmsleium ad Heracl. 721. 
* Ad Aisch. Prom. 768. 
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82, Such words are, besides negatives and interrogatives (which Her 
mann mentions above): 

a) Affirmative adverbs, denoting degree, intensity, and the like—paa- 
Aov (udAior’) ty opddp a&y- eixdtws ay, Ke. 

b) Adverbs of place, time, manner, &¢—rod, téte, wore, TAXA, TA- 
Xora, de, et1, ws, THs, Hd€éws, Hic Ta, Sixaiws, He. 

88. The participle to which an &y, that is afterwards repeated before 
the verb, attaches itself, is often one that might itself take &v: or, in 
otLer words, when, instead of two verbs with &y and the optative, a par- 
ticiple is used, and one verb, the participle naturally takes ay, as well as 
the verb. Very often, however, ay is appended to a participle, which i¢ 
does not modify. 'Thus,as Hermann observes in Soph. Gid. R. 446—ov- 
Seis 7 dy odk by GAytvas tA¢oy—the participle cvSels is of itself equiv- 
alent to ei cvSetns, the av being added, not to give it this meaning, but 
on account of the following verb. 


Hixercise 22. 


84. (1) They say that these mountains are full 
of woods, so that there are hopes you will not be dis- 
covered. However, if you send before the rest of your 
army some light men equipped for expedition, who, 
both by their number and habit, may look like plun- 
derers, these men, if they meet with any of the Arme- 
nians, will prevent those that they can take from giving 
an account of things; and, by driving away those they 
cannot take, will hinder them from seeing the whole 
army, and will cause them to take their measures only 
as against a band of thieves. 

(2) Do you imagine that, if all of them had reasoned 
like Ledcrates, and run away, any of these glorious ac- 
tions would have been performed, or that you would 
still be dwelling in this land (of ours)? As then, gen- 
tlemen, you praise and honor the good, so ought you 
also to detest and punish the bad, and especially * ° this 
Leocrates, who neither feared nor stood in awe of you’. 

(3) As, where fighting is necessary, he is accounted 
the strongest and bravest, who has subdued the great. 
est number (° of his foes), so when we have to persuade, 
that man should be held to be the most eloquent and 
efficient, who has brought over the greatest number to 
our own way of thinking.® 
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* This is an instance of &AAws re xai standing before a single substan: 
tive. b rovety Tiva duoyvemova emol. 


EKaxercise 23. 


85. (1) Whenthey had breakfasted, Cyrus called his 
captains together, and spoke to this effect: ‘Friends! 
how many valuable things are we, in my opinion, per- 
fectly throwing away, when the gods are offering them 
for our acceptance! for now you yourselves behold 
*that the enemy have fled for fear of us. And how 
can any body think that they *who, though possessed 
of an intrenched post, have left it and fled, will stand 
and look us in the face on fair ground? +They who 
did not stand, before they had made trial of us, how 
should such men stand after they are beaten, and have 
been so ill treated by us? +How should the worst of 
those men make up their minds to fight us, *of whom 
the best have been destroyed?’ 

(2) ‘Is this then (odv),’ said he, ‘your meaning, that 
your father also, from being a foolish °man, is become 
tsensible and right-minded* in this one day’s time?’ 
‘Tixactly so,’ he replied. ‘It is your opinion there- 
fore (apa) that +soundness of mind? is an emotion of 
the soul, like grief, not tthe result of mental* disci- 
pline; for if he who is to be of sound mind, must ° first 
become + thoughtful and prudent,’ a man cannot, I pre- 
sume, after bemg of unsound mind, become right- 
minded all ina moment.’ ‘How so (ri 6e;), Cyrus?’ 
said he: ‘did you never observe an individual attempt- 
ing from folly to fight with a stronger than himself, 
who, upon being defeated, was immediately cured of 
his folly with reference to that °adversary ? And did 
you never see a city putting itself in array against 
another city, which, after a defeat (v), it 1s presently 
ready to obey instead of fighting with it?’ 


z oappov. > cwppoctyn. © pasnua, a thing learnt: com 
trasted with md3nua. 4 gpdvimos. 


* Means that this clause is to precede the other in the Greek order. 
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Cuap.4, §2. De onisso av propter aliud av (Hermann). 


86. Quemadmodum iteratur av in una sententia, ita 
in oratione membris quibusdam distincta non raro in 
uno tantum membro ponitur, in altero autem omittitur. 
Quod si queeris qua lege fiat, res 1psa monstrat, sic de- 
mum posse, si utrumque membrum ad commune quid- 
dam referri licet, ita ut, si preemittas dv, ad utrumque 
verbum pertineat. 

87. Sit nobis pro fundamento hujus disputationis 
illud Xenophontis, 7@s yap av Tis mote éEapKkécete TU- 
pavvos  xphuata extivwy daovs adetreTo, 7) decpovs 
avriTaayor Ocous 61) EO€opmevTEV, 1 GOOUS KATEKTAVE TODS 
dv ixavas wWvyas avtimapdoxyotto atroSavoupévas ;' 
Prius was dv ad duo refertur verba, ideoque recte et 
ordine factum, ut, sequente deinde divisione, neutri de 
duobus, quee proxima sunt, verbis, eapxecevev et avtt- 
macxot, additum sit, etsi potuit addi utrique. Sed 
quod deinde sequitur, 7s, inversa orationis forma, no- 
vam incipit sententiam, neque est pars preegressee ; ita- 
que etiam suum sibi av adjici postulat. 

88. Nunc videamus alia. In eodem libro scriptum 
est: wate ov wdvoy didrolo av, AAG Kal €p@o UT avSpo- 
Tov’ Kab TOVS KAaNOUS OU TELPAY, AANA TrELpP@mEVoY UT 
avTav avéyeoSat dv ce déot.* Scilicet id est, wor av 

b) y A 5) \ \ 5) A e 
ov ovov dtdoto adAa Kal €ep@o. Altera nova sententia 
est, novum sibi av vindicans, Kat déot dv ce. 

89. Paullo difficilius judicium est de proximis verbis: ef 5€ tT1s Kivov- 
vos etn, ov cumpdxous pdvov GAAG Kal mpoudyxous Kal mpodvmous Spens ky, 
ToAA@Y meyv Swpewy atiovpevos, ovK amopav Sé bTw TOUTwV Eipmevel meTAdd- 
Tels, TaYTAS “ey TuyXalpoyTas exwy em) Tots cots ayasots, TayTas Se mpd 
Tav cov hoTwep Tay idiwy maxouevouss Inoavpovs ye myv Exos TWavTas 
Tovs Twapa% Tots diAots wAovTovs. Addendum post exos censuerunt ay 
Scheeferus, Bremius, Reisigius, ali, nec sine probabilitate. Non videtur 
tamen necessarium esse, quia hoc in mente habebat scriptor, kvddvov 5 
by OvTOS MAALTTE Mey UvTOUS TPOSvMOUS 6p~NS, Snoaupous ye Ky Exos TOYS 
avTaY TAOUTOUS. 
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Exercise 24. 


90. (1) But what is the greatest proof, that it is on 
account of my affliction, and not from insolent pride, as 
this man asserts, that I ride on horseback, (this proof 
I say) it 1s easy to see the force of. For, if I possessed 
any property, tI should ride on a mule with a Span- 
ish® saddle, and not ride other men’s horses: whereas 
now, since J cannot procure myself a thing of this kind, 
I am often forced to make use of other men’s horses. 

(2) I would give a great deal, gentlemen, if, as 
judges in this cause, you would feel for me as you 
would feel for yourselves if you had experienced a 
similar treatment. Tor I] am very sure, that if you 
were to entertain the same feeling, in a case that is not 
your own, that you would entertain in one that was, 
there would not be one amongst you, who would not 
be indignant at what has occurred, but you would all 
(°of you) deem that the penalties (enacted) are too light 
for® those who are guilty of such practices. 

2 avery. b én aorpaBns bxeioSaz (to be put in the right tense): 
this was a luxuriows mode of conveyance with which Midias was re- 
proached. Buttmann, in an Excursus on Dem. in Midiam, shows that the 
word daorpaBn, derived from é&, orpépew, and therefore implying jirm- 
ness, relates properly to the saddle, but he thinks that very possibly this 
kind of easy saddle for invalids, &c. was usually placed upon a mule, as 


a quiet easy animal. Hence the grammarians sometimes make it a kind 
of saddle, sometimes a mule. © qepl. 


CHap. 4. "Av. $3. (av omitted with ede, jv, &c.). 


91. In statements of what it would be (or have been) 
right or wrong, possible or umpossible, praiseworthy or 
blameable to do, the imperfect is usually found without 
av, although it is implied that the thing so character- 
ised has, in point of fact, not been done. 

92. Such imperfects are éypHv, mpoonKerv, ede, 
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Hpmottev (Karas eiyev), env (jv, bwhpyev), and adjec- 
tives (often gerundives) with Hv (KddXuov, dixatov, Kpeit- 
Tov, advvatory, &c. Hv). Cf. Gr. 790. Jelf. § 858, 3 (Mad- 
vig. § 118). 

1) Ei arravtes wporoyobpmev Pidummov thy eipnvny 
TapaPaivery ovdev GAO EdEL TOV TapLlovTa (an orator 
who came forward to speak) rEeyew Kat cvpBovrevey 4) 
oTwS aodaréctata avTov auvvovpedsa. Dem. 9, 6. 

2) Kanrov Hv rotode, eb Kat nuaptdvoper, ciEar TH 
jpetéepa opyh (Th. 1, 8). 

t aloypov TL at yvvatKes Eueddov EpydoeoSat, 
Sdavatov avt avtod mpoatpetéov nv (Xen. Mem. 2, 


7, 10). 


(So in Latin, debebam, poteram, licebat, decebat; par, equum, &e. 
erat.) 


Heercise 25. 


93. (1) For the law enacted, that if aman gave 
true information, the offered pardon should be granted ; 
but, if false, that he should die. +Now undoubtedly ® 
you are all aware of this fact, that both I and my 
father escaped with our lives; whereas this was not 
possible, if I really did’ inform against my father, but 
either he or I must have died. 

(2) +Herein consists the specious shunning of con- 
federacies which they have put forward ;? not that they 
may avoid committing injustice with others, but that 
they may be able to commit it by themselves; and 
that, wherever they have the power, they may act with 
violence; and where they escape observation, they 
may take unfair advantage; and, if in any case they 
have seized on something, they may not be put to the © 
blush. And yet if they were, as they say (they are), 
honest men, the more impregnable they were to their 
neighbors, the more manifestly might they have shown 
their virtue by +submitting the claims of either party 
40 a friendly arbitration.° 
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® Kab wey 57. b év ToUTw Td edmpemes K&oTOvdoY mpoBEBAnYT AL. 
© SiSdvar Kal SéxeoSat TA Dikasa. 


CHap. 4. §4. (de &e. dy). 


94, Though the omission of av with ee, éyphy, 
mpoonke (Savpactov &c.) Hv, and the other forms men- 
tioned in 92, is very common, yet these forms are also 
found, and that not uncommonly, with a. 

95. According to Hermann, av must be added to 
them, whenever the contrary is really the case: for in- 
stance, 

We must use whenever we can add: 
expiy (ede) &c. ay, viv dé (or adr) ov xpn (Set &c.), 
ovx av éypny (éder &c.), | viv dé (or adra) yp7 (det &c.). 

96. There are several passages, where a contrary 
statement of this kind is really added: e.g. otTe yap 
av, ® avopes SikacTtal, €EHv vulv Tymav 6 TL Xp Ta- 
Sety ) amoticas (€v yap TO Tae Kat 0 derpmos EvL* OVK 
av ov €&nv Seapov TEwnoalr) ..... vuv O€ Tavy’ 
Uy TeKUNpLa EoTw OTL EEECTTL Shoal’ TaVTEAOS Yap 
non akip av Av Ta Tyunpata (Dem. in Timocr. § 146). 

Here the ov« dav é&v is followed by viv 6€ ... é&e- 
ott. But in the axip’ dv jy ta Tywnuarta, it is only wm- 
pled that this could never be allowed (AX ove ear 
aKupa). 

Et toivuy améeypn tovs tots Atovuciou te TrotovvTas 
TOUT@V KATA TOUTOUS TOUS VomoUS SiKknVv SLddval, OVSEV 
adv Tpogédee TovdE TOD Vopmou' GAN ovUK atréxypn (Dem. 
Mid. § 35). The conclusion therefore to be drawn is, 
Tpoadel OUV TOVSE TOU VOsOV. ; 

97. (1) As a guide for ourselves in writing Greek, it will be well to 
follow Hermann’s rule, and to express the ay with @e, d&c., when the 
object is to express, or at all events convey clearly, the notion, that such 


would indeed have been the case, but is not, the contrary being in fact 
true. 


98. (2) As a guide, however, to account for its insertion or omission 


8* 


a “dee = ag 


in all passages of the Greek writers, the rule will not serve. Of this 
Baumlein gives, amongst several examples, this short one from Herodo- 
tus: ef yap tm 6ddvTos Tot elwme TEAEUTHTELW me—X pTHV ON oe Woleew TA 
mouets, VDY 66 UT’ aixmys. The conclusion to be drawn is this: 
ovK ovv XpN TE Tole, TA ToLeets: hence by Hermann’s rule we ought to 
have had xpjv av. Baumlein observes, that the young man wishes to 
justify his father’s conduct on a certain supposition: he therefore uses the 
indicative without ay to state it as objectively true ; even though he goes 
on to point out that such conduct rested on a false interpretation of the 
dream. The factis, that though the conditional meaning is usually, in the - 
case of these verbs, expressed in Greek as objectively true (in the indica- 
tive), yet whenever the writer deems it advisable to point out, that this 
indicative is to be understood conditionally, he may add the &y, which 
expresses this. So, on the other hand, even in a case where the contrary 
is obviously true, he may, when he does not wish to imply this strongly, 
omit the ay, so as merely to assert, ‘2f that were so, this certainly was so.’ 


Exercise 26. 


99. (1) Since it happens that we are now to delib- 
erate about subjects upon which these orators have 
frequently spoken before °now, I am of opinion that I 
may fairly lay claim to your indulgence, even though 
Iam the first to rise. For, if they had given you 
proper advice upon former occasions, it would not now 
be necessary for you to deliberate (°at all). 

(2) Céphalus, the father of Polemarchus, was like- 
wise in the house; and he seemed to me to be con- 
siderably aged, for I had not seen him for a long time. 
+ He was sitting, with a crown on his head, ton a 
chair with a cushion upon it;? for it so happened, that 
he had been offering sacrifice in the court (of his 
house). We sat down therefore by him, for some 
chairs were standing there in a circle. As soon, then, 
as Céphalus saw me (p) he saluted me, and said,—‘ It 
is not often, Socrates, that you come down to us in the ~ 
Pireus: you ought however to do so, for, if I had 
strength enough left to walk to the city, there would 
be no need for you to come here, since I should go up 
to you; but now you ought to come (°to us) here more 
frequently; for, be assured, that with me (dat.) the 
more the pleasures of the body die away, the more 
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{does my desire for conversation and the pleasure that 
I take in it increase.® 

(5) But they maintain that he was cast into the 
sea. Hrom* what vessel? {It is plain that the vessel] 
was one of those that were then in the port. How 
then (was it, that the body) was not found? More- 
over, it would surely have been likely, that there 
‘should be some trace in the vessel, if a man had been 
killed in it, and was thrown overboard in the night. 
t+ But, as the case really stands,4 my accusers assert 
that they did find traces in the vessel in which he was 
drinking, and from which he went on shore, (°the ves- 
sel) in which they themselves allow that the man did 
not die; but as to the vessel from which he was thrown 
overboard, they found neither the vessel itself nor any 
trace. I will call witnesses (to prove the truth) of 
what I say. | | 

2 Say: ‘on both a cushion and chair.’ b Say: ‘the more do 
the desires and delights about conversation (zrep Adyous) increase.’ 

¢ Say: ‘in what vessel” The action of throwing him overboard was 
performed in the vessel, though he was thrown out of it. When an ac- 
tion may be considered in two ways, the Greeks are fond of using the 


preposition that suits the assumed or implied act or state with the verb 
that denotes the act or state expressed. Of. Grammar, 1433. 4 viv dé. 


Cuap. 4. § 5. (On the omission or insertion of av with 
adedov, Ewedrov, eBovrounv, Edy.) 


100. With wderov (= debebam) the particle dy is 
probably nowhere found, whether the wd@edrov intro- 
duces an unfulfilled wish, or stands in a simple categori- 
cal proposition. 

101. The reason Hermann gives is, that since it signifies that the 
thing in question ought to be or have been, you can never oppose the 
contrary: ‘but now it ought not ;’ but only, ‘now zt is not. 

102. With gueddov the dv is very rare: its inser- 
tion is however admissible, since to éweAAov av Trotn- 
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ce (= facturus furssem) you may Oppose uA’ ov péAXw 
(at non facturus sum). H. 


(An instance occurs in Example 2 of the following Exercise.) 


103. Both €Sovrounv av and (though very rarely) 
éBovrcunv only are found. The proper force of ¢Sov- 
Nounv av (== vellem) is that the speaker would utter the 
wish, if the circumstances were such as to give him any 
hope of its fulfilment. Since, however, this is not the 
case, he does not utter it. 


Observe that éBovaduny exactly agrees with our J would that (as the 
imperfect or preterite of ‘J will’). 

104. Hermann says éBovAduny is plainly correct, because you cannot 
oppose to cupiebam the contrary at non cupio. But to get rid of the dif- 
ficulty that neither to éBovAduny &y can you oppose GAN’ od BovAouat, ha 
says, rather jesuitically : ‘ €BovAcuny dy potestate idem est, quod bene es. 
set, cul recte opponitur at non bene est. Quare etiam Latini vellem 
dicunt. 

105. The truth would seem to be, that éBovAdunv ay is the natural ane 
usual form, but that the speaker may, when he pleases, use the equally 
correct form éBovAduny, the statement being then, in form, the statement 
of an objective fact. 


"EBovropunv pev, @ avdpes, THY Suva TOV eye 
Kal THY EuTreipiay TOV TpayuaTov €& icov pot KaSeoTa- 
val TH TE TUMPOPA Kal TOS KAKOIS TOLS ‘yeryevNMEVOLS* VUV 


dé «Tr. (Antiph. de Coed. Herod. Init.) 


Ecercise 27. 


106. (1) Would, O Athenians, that the Senate of 
five hundred and the popular assemblies were properly 
conducted by those who preside over them, and that 
the laws which Solon drew up, with a view to the or- 
derly conduct of our orators, were °still in force; that 
the oldest citizen first might, as the laws direct, ascend 
the tribune in a dignified manner, without any uproar 
or confusion, and give from his experience the wisest 
counsels to the State ; and that then any one of the other 
citizens who pleased should, each according to seniority, 
separately and in turn, deliver his sentiments upon each 
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(question under discussion :—would, I say, that these 
regulations were still observed); for so in my opinion 
the State would be better governed than in any other 
way, and the fewest public trials would occur; where- 
as now, since every thing has been abolished, the value 
of which used formerly to be allowed, that best and 
wisest proclamation has ceased to be made, ‘who 
amongst those who are upwards of fifty years old 
wishes to address the assembly, and then of the other 
Athenians, each in his turn?’ 

(2) But come now, even if my father wished to re- 
main, do you imagine that his friends would either 
have allowed him to stay (°in the city), or have given 
security for him, instead of turning him from his pur- 
pose, and praying him to go away to a place, where 
he would be in safety himself without destroying me? 


eave.’ § 1. Apa. 


107. “Apa (a particle whose origin and primary 
meaning is still undetermined) = atur: ut videtur ; 
forte (after conditional particles) ; sczlicet. 


108. The most probable derivation seems to be that from &pe, to fi, 
to be adapted or suitable : so that the particle properly denotes conform- 
ity to the nature or state of things. Hartung contends, that it comes 
from the same root as ap-md(w, ra-pio, re-pente, and the German rasch, 
so that it originally denotes suddenness, and hence surprise, &c.i Rest 


' The latest explanation of Hartung’s view is contained in his Greek 
Grammar, p. 300. “”Apa denotes unimpeded development. This may 
take place (a) first in the object itself, (6) secondly in the mind of the 
person who perceives ; i.e. it may be either subjective or objective. In 
the first case, it is the rapid development of an action or event ( forth- 
with), which attracts our attention and causes surprise: in the second, it 
is the unimpeded insight into the true connection and relation of things, 
or a sudden recognition or perception and conclusion (‘then, why then’) 
Between the two stands investigation and information, which is impart 
ed by the simple statement or representation of the thing to be ex 
plained.” | 
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refers it (not, I thnk, with more probability) to afpew, to raise, with re- 
ference to its power of raising or exciting the attention. So that the pat- 
ticle would primarily mean ‘attend? ‘mark you! He observes, how- 
ever, correctly, that though dpa may be used to introduce an unexpected 
or startling announcement, yet it may also stand just as well, where the 
announcement is of the directly opposite character, expressing the fudfil- 
ment of an expectation. 

109, Kriiger makes the primary meaning of the particle, that of denot- 
ing that the statement is apparent or discernible in a fact that is placed 
before us. And there is no doubt, that the force of the particle may gen- 
erally be given by ‘2t seems, ‘tt would seem, ‘we see, ‘see you, and the 
like. If this were the original meaning, dpa (ap, iid) might be related 
to the Hebrew ra-ah, videre. 

110. In questions dpa denotes, according to Har- 
tung, the perplexity or embarrassment of the person who 
asks the question, or zcredulity, doubt as to whether 
the question can be satisfactorily answered, the being 
prepared to expect a surprising answer, or the lhke.— 
But Klotz is, I think, right in saying, that such ques- 
tions always ‘relate to a present state of things, either one 
that has been described, or one that is (as is often the 
case in dramatic narration especially) easily understood. 

Tis dpa pucetat; tis ap éemapKéces Seay 7) Sear; 
(Asch. Sept. 91.) 

Eur. RKhes. 185: ve@v xatortnv porety wéXNas 6 Te 
ToT apa dalois Tupa KaT ayTimpwpa vavaTaSpowv Sai- 
erat! (‘from what incomprehensible cause | reels ay 

Soph. Cid. Tyr.: Tis C€, TEKVOV, TIS O ETLKTE TOV pa- 
Kpatavev apa (‘to our astonishment, since we deemed 
you the son of mortal parents.’ 7. ): to which Klotz 
replies: ‘Non miratur, qui hoc dicit, sed ratiocinatione 
quadam colligit, videri sibi CEdipum generatum a deo 
immortali aliquo, et, quod summa vis esset in voce Tay 
paxpatover, ad hane vocem ad) ecit istam particulam.’ 

111. The formula 7 zou dpa; 7 7mov—dpa; = num 
forte igttur? is not uncommon. 

112. The particle may also stand in dependent in- 
terrogative clauses with pronouns, o7reTepos, d7rotos, 710- 
TEpos, otos &c. 

Plutus (on recovering his sight) | says: Aioxvvopat 
dé Tas euavtov supdopads, oiots ap avSpwmas Evver 
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éXavSavov — “‘quum considero quales igitur homines 
isti fuerint. “Apa dicit rebus tta comparatis, quod visu 
recuperato, jam agnoverat quales essent.” A/. But we 
shall see that this use of the particle in the after recog- 
nition of a past mistake 1s very common. ‘ With what 
men (apa —), as I now see, I unwittingly kept company 
with. 


Exercise 28. 


113. (1) ‘Therefore? my father,’ said he, ‘Cyax- 
ares says that he will supply provisions to all that go 
from hence, however great the number may be.’ ‘ Are 
you going then, my son, trusting entirely to this,’ the 
wealth (°that is) of Cyaxares?’ ‘I°am,’ said Cyrus. 
‘How!’ said he, ‘do you know what the amount of 
this wealth is?’ ‘No, by Zeus,’ replied Cyrus, ‘I do 
not.’ ‘And are you,’ said he, ‘nevertheless, trusting 
to this, °this unknown °amount? Don’t you know, 
that you will require many things, and that you must 
now of necessity spend much more?’ ‘I do know 
‘that,’ said Cyrus. ‘If then,’ he replied, ‘the (means 
of supplying this) expense should fail him, or he should 
. even’ be deliberately stating what is false, how then® 
(tell me) will the affairs of the army stand?’ ‘ Plainly, 
not well.’ : 

(2) On the one hand,’ +I produce all that I possess 
to form our joint stock ;? and, on the other, you have 
added to that joint stock (of ours) all the property 
you brought me. And we must not consider which 
of us (under these circumstances) has contributed the 
greater numerical amount, but must be thoroughly 
convinced of this, that whichever of us proves the bet- 
ter partner, that (is the one who) contributes what is 
of most value. 


® ovKOUY. 5 rovTos 57. © ov wev OH (sc. of5a). d kal. 
e — rebus ita comparatis ; how if it should turn out so; if things should 
come to that pass. f yw Te... 0v0Te. € ‘To produce and 


put it to the common stock,’ eis 7d kowdy drodaiverv. 
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CHAP. 5. § 2. (dpa in inferences ; or ts conclusive use.) 


114. In «inferences, apa (= ergo, ‘ then’) often, but 
by no means always, as Hartung would have it, relates 
to something zmportant and wnexpected, and is therefore 
connected with surprise. 

OvTw Kowov TL apa Kapa Kal AvTH SaKpva éoTLW 
(Xen.). Tt mepi vyruyis édéyowev ; opatov eivar 7) ovy 
opatov ; Ovy oparov. “Aedes dpa. Nai. “Opmotorepov 
apa rw wuyn c@omatos €oTt TO acvoel, TO dé TO OpaT@ (P1.). 
Ei eict Bwpoi, etot kat Seots adda pny (= atqur) eiot 
Baopot, eiciv apa Kai Seot (Luc.). 


Exercise 29. 


115. (1) How is it possible for a man to be more 
impious (°than the accused), or more of a traitor to his 
country? {In what way can a man more shamefully 
disgrace his arms than f by not choosing? to take up 
arms (°at all) and repel the enemy? Must not he have 
deserted his comrade and his post, who did not present 
himself (at all) to have a post assigned him? In what — 
case would he’ have fought in defence of what is holy 
and sacred, who has shrunk from every danger? To 
whom would he have left his country greater than 
he found it)?” for, as far as he is concerned, 1t is aban- 
doned and brought into the power of its enemies. And 
will you not then® put this man to death, who 1s guilty 
of all these crimes? (°If not,) then whom will you 
punish? those who have committed some one of °all 
these °offences? Then will it appear a lighter matter 
to commit great crimes (than small ones), if you are 
seen to exhibit more anger against small crimes (° thar 
in the case of greater ones). 

a Say: ‘than if he did not choose.’ > These clauses allude te 


the duties of a good citizen, as defined in the laws. © ita = 
deinde, ‘post talia, in indignant questions. See Gr. 1358. 
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CHAP. 5. § 3. (apa in the recognition of a past mistake.) 


116. “Apa is often used, like our then (or ‘ then after 
all,’ ‘then wt seems’), in the after recognition of a mistake. 
In this way it often stands with an zperfect (especially 
in 7v apa, ove Hv apa), to denote that now, from know- 
ing better, one is undeceived with respect to an opinion 
hitherto entertained. This use is not, however, con- 
fined to the Lmperject (see the second Example in the 
Exercise). 

II@Xov aicxyvvy @ov cvyywpeiv, adANSH apa Fw (i 
was true, then, after all,) To eivat TO adiKEivy TOV aOo.KEl- 
oat 6ow TEp aicytov TocovT@ KaKov (P1.). 

In this usage, ws dpa (@s = guam) may be con- 
strued ‘why, how ’ ° 2 traides wS Apa éprva- 
poupev OTe Ta Ev T@ Tapadeicw Sypia EInp@pmev* Gporov 
euouye Ooxel eivat oiovTrep el Tis dedecpeva CHa Snpon 


(Xen.). 





Exercise 80. 


117. (1) @Asto) gambling and bad company, it 
becomes evident, after a time, even to those who were 
deceived (°by these temptations), that, after all, they 
were only pains baited with pleasure, which, when they 
ensnare us, prevent us from (the performance of) use- 
ful actions. 

(2) Nay, said I, how can I with propriety correct 
you, a man whose character for goodness and virtue is 
established, especially when I am one who is reported 
to be a babbler, and to measure the air; and who, 
which is the most senseless charge of all, am called a 
poor man? +And yet [* should have been put quite 
out of heart by this appellation, if I had not seen a 
great crowd of spectators following a horse belonging 
to the foreigner Nicias, which I met lately, and heard 
some of them talking a great deal about him. And 
what did I do, but go up to the groom, and ask him 
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‘whether the horse had a large fortune.’ But he stared 
at me, as if my question proved that I could not pos- 
sibly be of a sound mind, and said, ‘ Why,” how should 
a horse have’any fortune?’ + Then, indeed,° I looked 
up again, when I heard that even a poor horse may, 
it seems, be a good one, if it have naturally a good 
+ spirit and temper.4 Do you therefore give me a de- 
tailed account of your employments, being persuaded 
that even I am not disqualified from becoming a good 
man. 

@ Kal wavy mevTay (== pevtor by) Hy. b mas 8é. © ofTe 
57. d Wux7. 


CHap. 5. §4. e (éav) apa. 


118. The ijerence implied by dpa is sometimes 
weakened down into a probable or merely possible conjec- 
ture ; so that dpa — forte ; et dpa,’ éav apa = ‘if haply,’ 
‘of perchance ;’ sv forte (et dpa also = num forte); et (éav) 
Len apa, nisi forte (ironically). 

‘O vopoSérns duddoKer TYuav TO yhpas, els 6 TavTes 
agpiEoweSa, €av apa dtayiyvapuerda (Aischin.). IIas 
dV ovv ToLOUTOS avnp dvapSeipot TOUS VEOUS; EL fo1) Apa 
 THS apeThs eTiuérera dvadbSopa éeatw (Xen.). 


EHixercise 31. 


119. (1) Iam obliged to call as witnesses neither 
my own friends, nor my opponents’ enemies, nor per- 
sons who are not acquainted with either them or me, 
but friends of their own. And if perchance they should 
persuade even these to withhold their testimony (as I 
think they will not; at all events, not all of them), yet 
this they will never be able (¢to accomplish), to do 
away with the truth, and the character which Timar- 


——. 











—$— 


* In reason ei dpa may, of course, = if then. 
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chus bears in the city; °one which I have not pro- 
cured for him, but he (?has gained it) for himself. For 
the life of a well-conducted man should be too pure 
for any charge of criminality to adhere to it.* 

(2) This law, O judges, is a general one for us all; 
that if a man has no legitimate male children, he may 
dispose of his property (as he pleases), unless it be 
that, when he makes the disposition, he is either in- 
sane, or his faculties are impaired by old age, or some 
other (° infirmity specified) in the law. Now that Phi- 
loctém6n was not affected by any of these infirmities, 
I will prove to you in a few words. 

(8) If then the Thebans should be conquered, as 
they ought to be, the Lacedzmonians will not be too 
powerful, since they will have opponents in these Ar- 
cadians, who dwell upon their borders; but if the The- 
bans should by chance recover (their strength), and 
save themselves, yet at least they will be °all the 
weaker, if these men have been taken into alliance and 
_ saved by us. So that, upon every view of the case, it 
is expedient that we should not abandon the Arcadi- 
ans, nor let them think, if perchance they should be 
preserved, that their escape is due to their own exer- 
tions or to any °nation but ourselves. 

(4) Already, in consequence of the trickery of De- 
mosthenes, you are admitting a shameful abuse into 
(‘the practice of) our courts. +The prescribed rules 
of procedure> are confounded and perverted ;° for it is 
the accuser who defends himself; the person impeached 
tacts the part of accuser;4 and the jury at one time 
forget the points about which they are sitting as 
judges, and at another are compelled to give their 
votes upon questions that do not belong to their juris- 
diction. And the defendant, if by any chance he 
should touch upon the °real question at all, declares, 
not that the decree he proposed was a constitutional 
one, but that some other person who had formerly pro- 
posed a similar decree, had already been acquitted: 


68 "Apa. [120, 121. 


(°a line of defence) on which I am told that Ctésiphén 
relies with the greatest confidence. 


a Say: ‘so pure as not to admit of (émdéxeoSa) the belief of a 


criminal charge (aitia movnpa).’ b +a THs TéAews Bikoua, Le. ‘the 
just requirements of the state, or ‘the rules which the state has estab- 
lished, as being in her opinion just, ¢ ‘To confound and pervert, 
MeTapepely. d Say: ‘accuses.’ 


CuHap. 5. § 5. (@s apa.) 


120. (a) ‘2s dpa — how that, that with reference to 
a, state of things, either then existing or about to be ex- 
plained: (0) the dpa sometimes appears to have an 
ironical force; that forsooth. 

[On &s dpa when os = quam, cf. 116.] 

“Ott apa is less common. 

a) Kai mpoxa te 6) Kat odov muvSdvopas Tov TavTa 
Aoyov Sepdtrovtos, Os ee... evexeiptce TO Apédgos, ws 
apa Mavédavns te ein tats... cat KawBuoew (Hd). 

b) ’Axovw Twa diaarrew .. ene, ws eyo apa é€a- 
TATHTAS vas pédrAW ayew eis Daow (Xen.). 


Hxercise 82. 


121. (1) But nevertheless, O judges, Demosthenes 
is so ready with his falsehoods and reckless assertions ; 
so indifferent to shame, to conviction, to curses, that 
he will dare, I am told, even to affirm of me, that for- 
sooth I too was formerly condemned by the Council; 
and that I am now, so he says, guilty of the most in- 
conceivable inconsistency, because, whereas I formerly 
had to defend my own cause against the decision of 
the Council, I now appear as the adviser of the Coun- 
cil, assisting it in the prosecution of this defendant, 
with respect to the °very decision that -was °then 
made,—in which he gets up a fictitious transaction, 
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one that never really took place at all, and* has the 
face to assert a falsehood in your presence. 

(2) I, O soldiers, offer, as you see, what sacrifices I 
can, both for your interests and my own, that I may 
both say, and plan, and do what will be most for your 
eredit and advantage, as well as for mine. And °even 
now I was consulting the gods by sacrifice, whether it 
would be more expedient to introduce this subject, and 
treat with you about it, or to have nothing at all to do 
with it. But Silanus the soothsayer, being aware (v) 
that I too, from being constantly present at the sacri- 
fices, am not ° wholly unacquainted (° with their nature), 
assured me indeed, which is the point of most impor- 
tance, that the victims were favorable; but informed 
me (°at the same time), that they indicated some fraud 
and treachery (about to be practised) against me,—as 
knowing, forsooth, that he was himself treacherously 
intending to accuse me before you. 7 7 

2 GAAd...ToAuay. The adAdd is occasioned by the preceding od 
yeyevnuevov, though the construction is different; the two participles 
being in agreement with different words and in different cases. 


CHap. 5. § 6. (adr apa.) 
122. "And dpa, often (Klotz says more often than 
not) with a word or words interposed, exactly corres- 
pond to our ‘dué then,’ in objections, which are often 
(not necessarily) of an-wnexpected kind, but are always 
founded on a statement previously made as a state of 
things described or assumed, and the like. 

123. The objection is often conveyed in the form 
of a question, which is founded upon what has occurred, 
the state of things before the speaker, &c. It often insinu- 
ates an objection, with something of irony. 

Eiré pow, ébn, @ Oeoddtn, Eats cor aypos ;—OvK 
guouy, €6n— AXAN apa oikia Tpocodovs EXovTa; —= 
but then [if not any land, as you say], a house? (Xen.). 

(For dpa; (num ?) see Part I. 312.) 


70 a (124. 


EKxercise 88. 


124. (1) But absolute monarchs are not much given 
to attend at public exhibitions. For, as it is not safe 
for them to go, where they would not be superior in 
power to the assembled spectators, so the affairs of their 
kingdoms are not so firmly established, that they can 
intrust them to others and go abroad; for so they 
would be in danger of being at once deprived of their 
kingdoms, and of the power of avenging themselves 
on those who had injured them. But you may per- 
haps say: ‘Well, but then® spectacles of this kind 
come to them, even when they stay at home.’ ‘Nay, 
by Zeus, O Simonides, but few out of many (°are thus 
brought to them); and these, such as they are, are sold 
so dear to monarchs, that the exhibitors of the most 
trifling spectacle expect, when they leave the presence 
of a king, to carry off more money, than they gain from 
all the rest of the world in their whole lives.’ 

(2) ‘Do not warlike contests appear to require art?’ 
‘Most assuredly,’ said he. ‘Ought we then to bestow 
more care upon the art of making shoes, than upon 
that of making war?’ ‘By no means.’ ‘But then we 
forbade the shoemaker to think of being at the same 
time either a husbandman, or a weaver, or a builder, 
tin order that the work of shoemaking might be well 
done; and in lke manner we assigned to each of the 
other tradesmen one single business,—that for which 
each was naturally fitted, and which he would be likely 
to execute well, because he would abstain (p) from ali 
other employments, and practise that one all his hfe 
without neglecting the proper seasons.’ 

» <A sudden, unexpected objection’ (Hartung). But Klotz explains 


it: ‘sed rebus ita comparatis, nempe ut non possint tyranni profiasci ad 
res spectandas, adferuntur illis talia et domt manentibus.’ 
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CHAP. 02>, $56 Arap. 


125. a) “Atap [= atte dpa] retains the emphatic 
power of apa, and thus gives additional weight to the 
word or notion introduced by it. Ov ofxéras yp7 Ko- 
Aalew opyn* aTapP avTiTadols TO pET OpyAs GANA fp 
youn poo péperSar Orov audptnua (Xen.). 

126. 6) In Attic Greek, aradp occurs principally 
when the speaker suddenly breaks off the discourse, and 
passes on to something else. ‘O pa) émictapevos obte 
OTPATNYOS OUTE LaTPOS EOTLY, OVSE EaV UTO TAaVYT@V aI- 
Spworev aipesn. “Atap, épyn ... rEEov Hutv, moSev 
npEato ce OvddacKe THY oTpaTHYyiav. 

127. c) Hence atdp is very common in questions, 
when any thing is suddenly opposed to something be- 
fore said. 

Ovxovy dixaiws ris ov oTpareveTat ; 

"Atrap ti tadY, & mavtes topev, pavSdvo; 


(Ar. Nub. 688.) 


Exercise 34. 


128. (1) It is easier to climb a steep ascent, when 
there is no fighting, than to march upon level ground, 
when the enemy are posted on both sides of us; and, 
when a man has not to fight, he can see what is before 
him better at night, than he can in the day-time whilst 
he is fighting; and a rough road is easier to the feet 
of men who are not fighting, than a smooth one to men 
_at whose heads an enemy is hurling (pass.) his missiles. 
Nor does it seem to me impossible to steal (such a 
march), since we can both choose the night for it, that 
we may not be seen; and take so-large a circuit, that 
no sound will reach the enemy. Iam also of opinion, 
that if we make a false attack + near where we now 
are, we shall find the rest of the mountain the more 
unguarded; for, in consequence of this, they will °be 
more (‘likely to) keep their forces collected here. But 
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how is it that I’ am bringing forward (this question) 
about stealing? for I hear that amongst you Lacede- 
monians, Cheirisdphus, tall who are of the highest 
rank? practise stealing from your. very childhood; and 
that it is no disgrace, but a credit, to steal whatever 
the law does not forbid. And, to the end you may 
learn to steal with the greatest dexterity and secrecy 
imaginable, why» your very laws order that you should 
be publicly flogged, if you are caught stealing. Now 
then is your time to give proof of your education, and 
to take good care® that we are not caught stealing some 
of the mountain, for fear we should be well trimmed? 
(for our pains). | 

(2) That Zeus is a sophist, and that this art is a 
very honorable one, Homer shows in various passages, 
but especially in this (‘before us). He says that Minos 
converses with Zeus every ninth year, and goes to be 
instructed® (p) by Zeus as if he were (p) a sophist. 

(8) ‘You do not, I take it, desire the excellence 
by which men become statesmen and qualified to gov- 
ern?’ ‘Ido indeed exceedingly wish for that excel- 
lence.’ ‘By Zeus, you desire an excellence of the no- 
blest kind, and a very great art: for it is the qualifi- 
cation of kings, and is called royal. But have you 
considered whether it is possible for one who is not 
just tto be skilled in these matters?! 


2 Say: ‘as many of you as are (° of the) duédtiuor? the term for those 
who in oligarchical and highly aristocratical constitutions were admissible 
to the highest offices. Our term peers (= pares) had a similar meaning. 

> The sort of dronical force given by the why and very is to be expressed 
by dpe. ¢ xal—pévro. These particles, with an intermediate word, 
are emphatic. d roAAas TANyas AaBety, with reference to the actual 
flogging at Sparta. © madevoduevos, a partcp. mid. with a passive 
meaning. € ayaddy TadTa yevéersa. 
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129. a) The original meaning of avd is retro, retro- 
versus (back, backwards), a8 in avd épvw, retro trahere 
(Hom.). 

130. &) Its more usual meaning is, rursus (again), 
and sometimes zerwm, not only in the repetition of the 
same thing, but also in the mention of a new action 
commencing after the completion of one with which it 
is connected (‘as rursus is sometimes used,’ Al.) jam 
(Ellendt). 

Ti mor av poe To Kat Hyap éotat; (Soph.). “Evret 
dé taytota S1éBn Ta Opia, exe ad Kat Iv iNdoxeto 
yoais, Kal KT. (Xen.). 

131. c) A very common meaning is vicissvm, ab al- 
tera parte (on the other hand), with reference to the 
similarity, not so much of an action, as of a person or 
thing. , 

Tatra mev Tap éuov rAéEe* Tots Sé Tap vuav vets 
av émiaTédreTE O TL Upiv cvudhopov SoKoin eivar (Xen.). 


cae a ef \ \ A U e > A 3 & \ 
Kai 6 pév Kata yiv mrodewos oUTws émroNEuEtTo* Ev @ O€ 


Ta TAVTA TAUTA ETPATTETO, TA KaTA SadatTTay ad... 
Sinynoouas (Xen.). 

So rursum (rursus): e.g. alidque ratione malevolus, alid amater, 
did rursus (= again) anxius, alid timidus corrigendus (Cic.). Kl. 

132. d) Hence arises the meaning contra, implying 
opposition between what follows and what precedes ; 
the opposition being not in the particle av, but in the 
notions brought together by av. 

“Dore taca KevToupéevn KvKAw 7 UY?) OlaTPa Kal 
(py ‘ pynpnv & avd éyovoa Tov Kadov yEeyn dev 

l.). 


The most common combinations are 8 ad and xa) ad: thedatter fre- 
uently in immediate combination in Plato; but wsually (in Thucyd. and 
on. always) with the opposed notion between the particles (K7.). 


Kexercise 35. 
133. (1) The whole of this sum he left in the house. 
4 


~ 
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He left also seventy minas which were lent to Xithus 
on a maritime adventure; twenty-four minas in Pa- 
sion’s bank, six in that of Pylades, and sixteen in the 
hands of Demomelés, the son of Demon; besides friendly 
loans, to the amount of a talent, lent to different persons 
in sums of two and three minas. These last-mentioned 
sums amount to more than eight talents and thirty mi- 
nas, which, together with those first mentioned, you 
will find amount to fourteen talents. 

(2) Tne Medes and Hyrcanians spoke to this effect : 
‘And how can we,’ said they, ‘distribute these things 
without you and your people?’ Cyrus, in return, made 
this answer: ‘t+ Is this then, my friends,’ said he, ‘your 
opinion,* that whatever is to be done, we must all of 
us upon every occasion attend? and shall not I be 
thought sufficient by you to transact any thing for you 
that may be necessary, nor you sufficient to transact 
any thing for us? By what other means can we pos- 
sibly create ourselves more trouble, and do less busi- 
ness than by acting thus? But look,’ said he, ‘twe 
have kept these things for you; and you have reposed 
a, confidence in us that they have been well (and faith- 
fully) guarded. Do you, on the other hand, distribute 
these things, and we will repose a confidence in you, 
that they have been properly distributed. And, again, 
we on our side will endeavor to accomplish another 
public service.’ 

(8) Do not look upon it as a disadvantage, that the 
Barbarians belonging to Cyrus, who before fought on 
your side, have now forsaken you; for these are even 
worse soldiers, than those we have already overcome. 
At all events, they ran away from us and fled to our 
foes; and it is far better that those who are the first to 
fly, should be found in the enemy’s ranks rather than 
in our own. If, again, any of you are disheartened, 
because we have no horse, in which the enemy abound, 
let them consider that ten thousand horsemen are no 
more than ten thousand men; for no one was ever 
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killed in an action by the bite or kick ofa horse. It 
is the men who do every thing that is done in battle. 


* Ts this then your opinion? 4 yap o¥tws yryveoxere, OTL...; 
Exercise 36. 


134. ‘If,’ said Socrates, ‘this path of life, as it 
leads neither through government nor slavery, so also 
did not lead through human society at all, there would 
perhaps be some meaning in what you say. If, how- 
ever, you remain (p) amongst your fellow-men, and, 
proposing neither to govern nor to be governed, you 
also refuse voluntarily to pay court to those who rule 
(°in the state), you perceive, I take it, how °well the 
stronger, both in public and private hfe, understand 
how to make the weaker sit down in tears, and to turn 
them into their slaves. Or do you °really not observe 
the men, who, whilst others are sowing and planting, 
both reap the corn, and cut down the timber, and be- 
set those who being weaker will not pay them court, 
until they have brought them to choose rather to be- 
come the slaves of the more powerful, than to wage 
°perpetual war against them? And, again, in private 
life, are you not aware that the bold and strong enslave 
and make a gain of the cowardly and the weak ?’— 
‘Nay,’ said he, ‘but I, that I may escape from treat- 
ment of this kind, do not even f confine myself by any 
trammels of citizenship,? but am every where a for- 
eigner.’ 

* Say: ‘do not shut myself up in (= into) any citizenship, kara- 


KAeleiy EauToy eis ToAiTelay. 


CHap. 7. $2. avd (wadw ad). 


135, Ad is also joined in various ways with the 
nearly synonymous particles wdad\w and avis: e. g. 
Tadw av (less commonly ad manu): also abSus av, av- 
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Sus wadw, wadw adSus, ad mad avSis, and even avdSus 
av tadw (Pflugk ad Heracl. 488), combining renewal, 
opposition, and return. 


186. a) Si conjunguntur hz tres particule, videtur aiS:is eam rem, 
a qua proficiscentes repetitionem statuimus, efferre ; ad contra repetition- 
em indicare ; méAwv autem, quod ipsum quoque ab Joci significatione pro- 
fectum est, id potissimum sibi velle, ut ad eam, in qua jam fuerimus, re- 
rum conditionem revocetur auditor (K7.). 

6) Contra si conjunguntur particule maAw ad (pro quo interdum dici- 
tur etiam ad mad) priore particuld id potissimum, quod ante fuit, quo- 
que id, quod nunc fit, referendum est, indicatur; posteriore autem parti- 
cula omnino repetitio ejusdem rei aut similis certe significatur (Jd.). 

(adAw ad, Xen. Hell. 5,1. ai&us at, Dem. Fals. Leg. 346. aidis ad 
mad, Soph. Gd. Col. 1420. at méAw ai&is, Aristoph. Nub. 975). 


Exercise 87. 


187. (1) I would therefore return to the measures 
Trecommended immediately after this. {When I saw 
(cf. 149), O Athenians, your navy falling to decay, 
when I saw the richer citizens purchasing a virtual ex- 
emption from public taxes at the expense of a small 
contribution, and the middle and lower classes losing 
all their property, and still more the state always losing 
the right season of action in consequence of these 
abuses, I proposed a law which compelled the rich to 
do their duty, relieved the poor from oppression, and, 
what was of most consequence, enabled the state to be 


prepared with her armaments and warlike preparations 


in time. 
(2) When our unexpected preservation enabled 


him to return again to the city, at first indeed the fel- | 


low was timid and dejected, and, rising in the assem- 
bly, half dead (with fear), desired you to appoint 
him a commissioner for the preservation of the peace. 
But when Philip was dead, and Alexander had suc- 
ceeded to the throne, then once again beginning to 
pee his impostures, he erected altars to Pausanias, 


e loaded the Senate with the odium of offering sacri- - 


fices of thanksgiving for the good news, affixed upon 
Alexander the nickname of Margités, and dared to as- 
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sert that he would never stir from Macedonia, but 
would be contented to walk about in Pella, and observe 
the entrails of the victims. 


CHAP. 8. Adu. 


138. a) AdSis nearly resembles the particle ad 
from which it is derived, but has a more definite de- 
monstrative force. 

6) ‘AvSus a particula ad ita differre videtur, ut 
magis nos jubeat respicere ad eam rem unde omnis 
repetitionis significatio profecta est’ (Klotz). 

139. Like av, it is used to denote the repetition of 
the same or a similar action; 1t points out however the 
connection of the two (the original and repeated action) 
more strongly than that particle. | 

140. Hence atSus is more common than av, in con- 
nection with other adverbs of time (wpoo3ev, mpatov 
&c.). | 

iT @S ovv ovK EevdéyeTal cwhpovncavTa mpoa Sev 
avSis py cwdppovetv; (Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 238.) 

141. AdSus is also used, like our again, in the sense 
of ever afterwards, ever hereafter, in negative sentences, 
questions, &c.—pnoe viv pnd avis mote yevnoecSar 
(Pi.) Lege. 4, 711 c. So 6 atvSus ypovos (PL). 

It is doubtful whether the Attic form is properly addis or adtis 
Cf. Ellendt. Lex. Soph. Dindorf. ad Aristoph. Aves. 1326 (A7Z.)._ 


Exercise 38. 


142. (1) To those who alleged this, Clearchus re- 
plied,—‘ I consider all these things, as well as the other 
bearings of the case; but I reflect that, if we now de- 
part, we shall be looked upon as departing + with hos- 
tile intentions,* and as acting contrary to the terms of 
the truce. + And then,” in the first place, no one will 
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provide a market for us, nor (assign us any place) 
where we may supply ourselves with corn; and, again, 
we shall have nobody to guide us; and, whilst we are 
employed in these matters, Arizeus will desert us; so 
that we shall have no friend left, but °rather even 
those who were so before will °then be our enemies. 
And whether there is by chance any other river that 
we can cross I cannot say, tbut, at all events,° we 
know that it is impossible to pass the Euphrates if an 
enemy tries to prevent it. 

(2) When they arrived at a strong place, which had 
neither city nor houses (°upon it), but where“ great 
numbers of men and women, with their cattle, were 
assembled, Cheirisophus ordered it to be attacked the 
moment he came before it, ane when the first company 
suffered, another went up, and another; for the place 
beimg surrounded by a river, they could not attack it 
on every side with all their forces at once. When 
Xenophon came up with the rear guard, the targeteers 
and heavy-armed men, Cheirisophus said to him, ‘You 
come very seasonably, for this place must be taken; 
for, unless we take it, the army will obtain no pro- 
visions.’ ® 


® él moAgum == ‘on condition of war: for war’ b éreiTa. 

© — 9 ovp. d Say: ‘there, avréce. Cf. Gramm. 1258, a. 

e Say: ‘unless we shall take the place, there are no provisions for 
the army ; this use of the present to describe the consequence as an 
objective fact actually occurring, gives great spirit to a narration. Cf. 
Gramm. 1295. 


CHAP. 9. Avtixa. 


148. Avtixa (from avdtos: cf. qvixa, Thvixa, &c.) = eo 
pso tempore, rllico, statem, to denote (1) the immediately 
present moment [strengthened in avtixa viv, wan’ av- 
Tika in Hom.; avrixa wada in prose: TO avtixa Opp. TO 
uedrov. Lh.|—(2) The immediately commencing future 
(mox; opp. vov), vov pev odv,.. . THY Evdaisova TAATTO- 
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Wey KT. ... aUTiKa O€ THY évavTiay cKelroueSa (PI.: 
nunc... felicem fingimus... mox contrariam conside- 
rabimus). 

144. (3) With participles it is used to denote the zmmediate coinci- 
dence of another action or event with that denoted by the participle. 


SiG F: 


Avovicoy ... avTixa yevouevoy és Thy unpoy eveppawato Zevs, the moment 
he was born (Hdt.). [Cf &ua yeyveuevot AauBavopuer, at the moment of 
our birth. Pl. Gwa radr cima dvéotn. Te S€ébiG Képa evdvs aroBeBnkdrTe 
erexewto, the moment (as soon as ever) it had landed.|—(4) Airtixa... 
kat are joined (like Gua... nat: 1447, 5) in the sense of simulac (as soon 
aS...3; or no sooner... than: GAN adtixa 7 Sinn ekerétioTo KTA.... 
kal a&yyeAos HAE por (Dem.: simulac ... nuntius venit, &e.). Soin Hdt. 
ai’tixa te... Kal. (I have not found another instance of this construction.) 


145, (5) Adrixa is used (=/or instance) in argu- 
ments, &c., when the first mstance that presents wtself 1s 
urged; e€. 2. v7) Tov ovpavov, avTika yap apye. dia Ti 
6 Zevs Trav Sewv; (Aristoph.) So: womep tov Oidéirrouv 
avtixa dacw ev&acSat (= as Utdipus, to take the first 
enstance that occurs to me, &c.). In such passages avtixa 
is sometimes introduced by yap, yé Tou, 67, and the like 
K1.). 
loll the Latin vel; e. g. cujus sunt innumerabi- 
ha exempla, vel Appr majoris tllius, qui &e. (Cie.) 


Exercise 89. 


146. (1) Brasidas had just taken Amphipolis, and 
was within a night of taking Hion; for if the ships had 
not quickly come to its aid, in the morning it would have 
been in his hands. After this Thucydides arranged 
matters in Eion, so that it might be safe, both for the 
present time, if Brasidas should attack it, and in future, 
receiving those who had chosen to come there from the 
country according to the terms of the treaty. 

(2) As all other arts when neglected sink in their 
worth; and, tas in the case of our bodies when in 
sood condition, if we abandon them to a course of lazi- 
ness and inactivity, they become unhealthy; so a dis- 
ereet temper of mind, temperance, and the command of 
our passions and courage, when a man remits the prac- 
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tice of them, from thenceforward turn again into vice. 
We ought not therefore to be remiss, nor throw our- 
selves immediately on every present pleasure; for I 
think it a great thing to acquire a dominion, and yet a 
ereater to preserve 1t when acquired. For to acquire 
often befalls a man who contributes nothing towards it 
but boldness in the attempt; but to preserve an acqul- 
sition that one has made, this cannot be done without 
discretion, nor without the command of one’s passions, 
nor without much care. 

(3) ‘But my opinion is,’ said he, ‘that a governor 
ought to differ from the governed, not by a life of ease, 
but. by care and circumspection, and by his readiness 
to undergo toil and labor.’ ‘But, my. son,’ said he, 
‘there are some matters wherein you are to contend 
not with men, but with circumstances ;* and it is no 
easy matter tto come off triumphantly in a contest 
with these.® Tor instance, you know that if the army 
have not necessaries, your command is immediately 
dissolved, and falls to pieces.’ 


8 guTd TH TpayUaTa. b rovTwy evmépws Tepryeversal. 


Cup. 10. Tdp. § 1. (yap at the commencement of nar- 
ratives, &c.) 


147. Tap (= ye apa) properly denotes an explanatory 
affirmation ; the predominating notion being sometimes 
the explanation, sometimes the affirmation. 

148. As explanatory it is used especially after de- 
monstratives, and such sentences as onpetov (Texpnpcor, 
poaptuptov, dmdov) dé [sc. éaoTil: Seixvups O€, cKéracSe 
dé, and the like. Also not uncommonly after such 
formule with the superlative, as: 0 d€ wéysotov (deuve- 
tatov &¢.): TO O€ péytoTov. 


After expressions of this kind, we seldom use a conjunction in 
English. 
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"ASnvaiot wept yonoths d0Ens waddov éatrovdalov 7 
Tepl YPnUAaTwOV. TEK MN PLOV Oé* XpHNuaTa yap TAEioTA 
uTrep PiroTiwias avynAwoav (Dem.). Ovdev ériatevov éxet- 
vot’ onmetov O€* ov yap av devp HKov ws nuas (Dem.). 
Texunptov dé rovtov* youns yap Epwtos ovT eiciv, 
ovre...KTX. (Pl). “EBotvXovto tovs auetvous ta aka 
EXEL, TEKMN PLOY OE WS OV TodAEmiws ETpaccoV. ov 
yap noiknoav ovdeva (Th.). Kedaracov tov Karas 
aNAHAOLS O-trelv* al yap KTHTELS acharels Yoav (Iso- 
cr... AUTO TO €VaAYTLMTATOY' avTN yap 7 Eeipnvyn 
Tov Onpov Tov “ASnvaiwy wnynrov jpev (And.). To éyo- 
fLevov* otpatoredov yap étn déxa Katéoyev (Lsocr.). 

149. It should also be observed, that when a speak- 
er has stated what he is going to prove, or, generally, 
in the beginning of any narrative for which the hearers 
have been prepared, the statement or narrative is usu- 
ally introduced by yap. 

Thus Demosthenes, in his famous description of the 
consternation that prevailed at Athens, when the news 
arrived that Philip had occupied Hlatea: 

"AdXrAGa pv, TOV TOTE cuLBavTa ev TH TOdEL ScopuBov 
lore ev aTravTes, wikpa 8 aKkovcaTE Ouws aUTA TA aVvary- 
KaLOTATG. 

‘Eorrépa pev yap hy, hee 8 ayyédov Tis @s TOUS 
 mputaves ws Enateva catetAnrrrat (Lt was evening, &c.). 


De Cor. 284. 
Exercise 40. 


150. (1) When the Persians made a descent upon 
Attica, our forefathers did not wait for their allies, but, 
taking the general war upon themselves alone, they 
marched to encounter the army that looked down with 
scorn upon the whole of Greece, with none but their 
own national troops, a few against many myriads, as 
cheerfully as if they were only going to hazard the 
lives of others in the contest; and the Lacedzemonians 
no sooner received intelligence of the invasion of At- 
tica, than they laid aside all other care, and came to 

4A 
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our assistance with as much haste and zeal as if it had 
been their own country that the enemy were ravaging 
And this is a token of the dispatch and emulation (of 
both nations): it is said that our forefathers, on the 
very day that they heard of the descent of the Persians, 
marched to the frontiers, gained a victory over the 
enemy, and raised a trophy; and that the Lacedzemo- 
nians, marching with their whole army,? accomplished 
twelve hundred stadia in three days and as many 
nights ! 

(2) I must also, it seems, defend not only myself 
but Lycinus, @and show) that neither have they any 
grounds for accusing him. I assert then that his posi- 
tion, with respect to the murdered man, was the very 
same as mine; for there was no quarter from which 
he would have received money, if he murdered him, 
nor was there any danger whatever that he would 
have escaped by his death. And here is a convincing 
proof that he did not desire his destruction: when he 
had the means of bringing him to trial for his life, and 
destroying him by the instrumentality of your own 
laws, if he had felt bound to accomplish his destruction, 
thus both effecting his own purpose and laying the 
state under an obligation to himself, if he had proved 
him guilty, he did not choose to do so; nay, he did 
not even? stir in the matter at all. 


® grTpatoTédy mopeversau. b GAN’ ovde. 


: Exercise 41. 


151. (1) Their shameless audacity and sordid aya- 
rice will be more clearly perceived by you, when you 
have heard the whole case, which I shall begin to 
relate from that part, whence you will soonest and 
most easily learn the state of our controversy. {Di- 
nias, our father’s brother, was our guardian, he being 
our uncle, and we orphans; at which time, judges, a 
violent enmity subsisted between him and Cleonymus. 
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(2) I am sensible, then, that we shall have much 
*more trouble, if you return by sea; for in that case 
we’ shall be obliged to supply you with ships ;* where- 
as, if you go by land, you’ will have to fight (‘not we). 
Still, however, I must tell what I know; for I am well 
acquainted both with the country of the Paphlagonians 
and with their strength. +Their country contains both 
many very fair plains, and mountains of a great height. 
And, first of all,’ I know the place where you must, of 
necessity, enter it; for there is but one pass, and that 
lies between two mountain-peaks, hanging over each 
side of the road, exceeding high. These a very few 
men, posted there, may defend; and, if the enemy are 
once masters of this pass, all the men in the world 
cannot force their way. These peaks I can even point 
out to any one you think proper to send along with 
me. On the other side of this pass, I know that there 
are plains, and upon them.a body of horse, which the 
Barbarians themselves think exceeds all the cavalry 
the king is master of. 
a Say: ‘the ships; i. e. the ships that you will require. 
> evdvs; 1 e. to begin with the first point. 


Cuar.10. § 2. (yap anticipative.) 


152. ‘Szpe in ratione reddendé invertunt Greeci 
ordinem sententiarum, causam premittentes: quo 
genere loquendi szepissime usus est Herodotus.’ (7) 
Pepe Sy, pytopixns yap gys éewiotHwwv Téyvns eivat, 7 
pyTopiKn Trepl TL TOV OvTwY TUyxXavel otca; (PI.) Nov 
dé, cpodpa yap Kal Tept peyictwv rrevdcpevos Soxels 
aAnSH Neve, Sia TADTA ce eyo revo (P1.). 

- The following sentence is then often introduced by ody: ‘O Mpdtevos, 
Eruxe yap torepos mpociey... cdSds ody eis TO pécov Gupotépay &ywv 
eseTo Ta StAa (Xen). 


84 Tép. [158, 154. 


Exercise 42. 


158. (1) Whilst Scidné was invested, Perdiccas sent 
a herald to the Athenian generals, and concluded an 
arrangement with the Athenians, from the hatred he 
entertained against Brasidas, in consequence of the 
retreat from Lyncus. And as Isagoras the Lacede- 
monian happened to be then on the point of taking an 
army by land to join Brasidas, Perdiccas, partly be- 
cause Nicias advised him, now that he had come to 
terms with the Athenians, to give them some conspicu- 
ous proof of his steady adherence to their cause, and 
partly also because he was himself anxious that the 
Lacedzemonians should never enter his territories 
again, won over to his views his friends in Thessaly 
(for he was always intimate with the principal men), 
and stopped the army and its equipments, so that they 
did not even try the mind of the Thessalians on the 
subject. 

(2) I called Damnippus (to me), and spoke to him 
thus: ‘You are a friend of mine, and I have been 
brought to your house: I have committed no crime, 
but am destroyed for the sake of my money. Do you 
then, seeing me treated in this way, zealously apply 
all your power to effect my preservation.’ He prom- 
ised to do so; but thought it best to mention the mat- 
ter to T'heognis, who he believed would do any thing 
whatever, if a man were to offer him money. Now I 
was acquainted with the house, and knew that it had 
two doors; whilst then he was conversing with The- 
ognis, 1t occurred to me that it would be my best plan 
to attempt my escape in this way. 


_ CHap. 10. § 8. (yap in questions.) 


154. ‘In omni interrogatione locus est particule 
yap, quia intelligitur semper nescio vel die mihi, vel 
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simile quid. Unde et Latini guisnam vel nam quis 
dicunt’ (Hermann). Reisig and Kriiger make its inter- 
rogative use elliptical, referring to a preceding declara- 
tion, so that é\wAe yap; =GAwXEV; OVTW yap AeyeLs. 
(See Reisig En. ad Cid. Col. 1575.) 

‘O veavickos dvayehdoas eitrev: oleu yap, épn, ® 
Kidpe, (xavov eivas KadXos avSpotrov avayKagew Tov fn 
BovXopevov mpattew Tapa TO BéATLcTOV; (Xen.) 

155. Hartung says, that, if we except the case where the question is 
also a reply, the use of yep in questions carries with it an expression of 


surprise. ‘Though this is not always the case, yet it oftenis. Such a 
question may be prefaced by why? what? in English. 


Exercise 438. 


156. (1) We remember when you, writhing and 
twisting your body round the Bema, used to say, as if 
you were engaged in a personal contest with Alexan- 
der, ‘I confess that I prevailed on the Lacedeemonians 
to revolt, that I brought over the T’hessalians and Per- 
rhebeans.’ What! could you' then induce a single 
village to revolt? Would you go near, I do not say a 
city, but even a single house where there is any dan- 
ger? But if money is dispensed any where, then indeed 
you will beset it closely, but you will never do any 
action worthy of a man. 

(2) I will also relate an anecdote that was told me 
about him by Hermogénés the son of Hipponicus. He 
said, that after Melétus had brought in his bill of in- 
dictment against Socrates, when he heard him converse 
on any subject rather than the °approaching trial, 
he told him that he ought to be considering what 
defence he should make; and that Socrates at first 
replied, ‘How? don’t you think that I have spent all 
my life in preparing it?’ and that, upon his asking 
him, how? he replied, that he had never ceased to 
inquire into the nature of justice and injustice, both 
domg what was just, and refraining from what was 
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unjust, (¢a conduct) which he thought was the best 
method of preparing for his defence. 


Cuap. 10. $4. (Tv yap ;) 


157. Tv yap ; is used in various ways: 

a) Sometimes (like guzd?) it is used as a oe of 
transition to a new question. 

Thus in Xen. Mem. il. 10, the answer to one ques- 
tion being srovodpev 4p, én, ovTws, Socrates oo 
another thus: T/ yap; €pyn, To mi Sav@TaTov Te. 
ATTOMLLELT SE... . 3 KTX. | 

6) Sometimes it has the force of guid enim? quadni 
emm? in reply to a preceding question or assertion ; 
it is then a form of assenting, where we may under- 
stand ado (S.): so that the full force is ‘[yes]: for 
what [else ts vt, of not as you say|?2’ It may be construed 
by ‘why not: ” “certaonly,’ ‘undoubtedly’ (or, if the as- 
sertion or question was negative), ‘ certainly not.’ 

Tovto péev apa TavTt OnAOV, OTL OVK ALaYpOV TO Ypa- 
pewv Noyous.—Ti yap; (Pl) 

c) Sometimes it introduces a question expressing 
emotion (quid ergo?) Soph. kd. Col. 539. 547: 


Tyndareus. M evehae, Tpoapreyyet vu avocvov Kapa; 
Menel. Tt yap; piros poe watpos eotw Exyovos. 


Exercise 44. 


158. (1) | Tell me, Critobilus,’ said he, ‘if we were 
in want of a good friend, by what test should we 
endeavor to try him? Ought we not first to look out 
. for one who is master of his stomach, and (°has con- 
quered) the love of drinking, gluttony, sleep, and lazi- 
ness? for he who is the slave of these things will never 
be able to do what he ought either for himself or for 
his friend?’ ‘No, by Zeus, he will not,’ replied he. 
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‘We must then have nothing to do with one who is 
the slave of these propensities?’ ‘Certainly not,’ said 
he. ‘How,’ said he, ‘if a man is of expensive habits, 
and so, being unable to supply his own wants, is 
always requiring some of his neighbor’s property, 
and who, when he receives any money, can never 
repay it, and when he is refused, hates him who 
refuses (to help him), don’t you consider that a man 
of this character is a troublesome friend?’ ‘ Decided- 
ly,’ says he. ‘Must not we then keep aloof from 
him?’ ‘Certainly,’ he replied, ‘we must keep aloof 
from him.’ 

(2) ‘How, again, if a man, though able to earn mo- 
ney, yet is greedy of it, and so is a hard man to deal 
with, delighting (wv) to receive, but not liking to repay ?” 
‘In my opinion,’ says he, ‘this man is even worse than 
the other. ‘How now if a man, from the love of 
making money, has no leisure to do any one thing, 
but consider by what means he may put money into 
his pocket?’ ‘We must have nothing to do with him 
either, for he would be useless to any one, who tried 
to make a friend of him.’ ‘Well then! what if a man 
is factious, and anxious to raise up many enemies 
against his friends?’ ‘By Zeus, we must fly from this 
man also,’ he answered. 


Cuap. 10. $5. (yap in replies.) 


159. In replies, yap is often used with an apparent 
ellipse of a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ (vai or ov). 

To ye didopadés cai didocodhov tavtov; Tavrov 
yap, bn (Pl). At pntépes Ta TrawWia wy éexdetmaTovv- 
tov. Mn yap, ébn (P.). 

In all probability, as Klotz observes, there is not 
really a preceding ellipse, but rather a following one; 
that is to say, yap has its original power of making an 
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emphatic affirmation, from which an obvious inference is 
left to be drawn by the hearer. | 

Thus in Aristoph. Plutus, 1148, after Chremylus 
had asked, 

"EmetT atoduTav Tous Seovs évSabe pevels ; 

Mercury replies,— 

To yap tap vyiv éoti BerTiw TOAV, = sane quidem 
apud vos multo melius est (ex quo: sequitur, ut velit 
manere). EK lotz. 


Exercise 45. 


160. (1) Hereupon the Greeks made answer, Clea- 
nor the Orchomenian speaking in the name of the 
rest: ‘O Arizeus! thou most wicked ofall men, and 
the rest of you who were friends to Cyrus! have you 
no regard either to the gods or men? You who, after 
you have sworn to us to look upon our friends and 
enemies as your own, now conspire with Tissaphernes, 
the most infamous and deceitful of all men, to betray 
us; and having both destroyed those persons, to whom 
you gave your oaths, and deceived the rest of us, now 
come with our enemies to invade us?’ ‘To this Ari- 
gus answered, ‘But it first appeared that Clearchus 
was forming designs against ‘Tissaphernes, Orontas, 
and all the rest of us.’ 

(2) ‘What injury,’ says Cyrus, ‘have I done you, 
that you should now, for the third time, be found 
endeavoring to betray me?’ Orontas saying that he 
was not provoked to it by any injury, Cyrus continued, 
‘You own then you have wronged me?’ ‘{I am 
under a necessity of owning it,’ replied Orontas: upon 
which Cyrus asked him again, ‘Can you yet be an 
enemy to my brother, and a friend tome?’ ‘Though 
I should,’ says Orontas, ‘O Cyrus! you would never 
think me so.’ 
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Cuap. 10. § 6. (ov yap av, &c.) 


161. Such an omitted hypothetical clause as we 
represent by otherwise or else (either alone, or after or, 
sice), is in Greek omitted altogether, after ézret (ovx) 
av, (ov) yap av. 

Ov girets pe, © Suvyatep, ov yap av eye are- 
KpUTTOV TA oa TaN, Non me amas, mea filia; neque 
-enm dolores me tuos celares=€t yap édpirets pe, ovK 
dv amexpurtov xt\.—Tovtov evded efaiveto: Bia yap 
av eihov To xwpiov (Th.). 

162. ‘l'wo propositions introduced by yap are occa- 
sionally found together in the best Greek authors. 


Exercise 46. 


163. (1) If you make an order, that whoever of you 
happens to be present,” shall assist the commander in 
chastising those who are guilty of disobedience, it will 
be the most effectual means to frustrate the designs of 
the enemy; for, from this day, instead of one Clear- 
chus, they will find a thousand, who will suffer no 
man to neglect his duty. But it is now time to make 
an end, for it is probable the enemy will presently 
appear; and, if you approve of any thing I have said, 
ratify it immediately, that you may put it in execu- 
tion. But if any other person thinks of any thing 
more proper, though a private man, let him propose 
it, for our preservation is a general concern. 

(2) Théraménés afterwards arrived from Lacede- 
mon; and when some of the Generals and Taxiarchs 
(amongst whom were Strombichides and Didnys6édo- 
rus), with some other citizens, who, as they afterwards 
proved, were your true friends, accosted him, they 
were exceedingly indignant, for he returned with a 

eace, the character of which we have learnt to know 
y experience; for it cost us the lives of many good 


a 
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citizens, and our own banishment by the Thirty; and? 
the terms of it were, not that we should pull down ten 
stadia of the long walls, but entirely raze the whole of 
them; and, far from obtaining any other advantage, 
should deliver up our ships to the Lacedzemonians, and 
throw down the walls of the Pirseus. 

(3) I was observing, that we have many fair pros- 
pects of safety. {In the first place, we are observing 
the oaths which we called upon the gods to witness; 
whilst our enemies have committed perjury, and vio- 
lated both the treaty and their oaths. ‘’hus we may 
fairly expect that, under these circumstances, the gods, 
who are able quickly to make the mighty men weak, 
and, when they please, to save the weak with ease, 
though surrounded by dangers, will declare against 
them, and combat on our side. Again, that you may 
feel yourselves bound to acquit yourselves hike brave 
men, knowing that the brave are preserved by the 
gods even in extreme perils, *I will call to your recol- 
lection the dangers that your forefathers encountered : 
twhen the Persians and their allies came with that . 
innumerable host, asif to annihilate Athens, the Athe- 
nians, having the courage to encounter them, gained 
the victory. 


® 6 ael éevrvyxavwy. On this force of dei, ef, Gram. 1521. 
b Say: ‘for 
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164. a) Dé! (quidem, certe) is a restrictive particle 
which, without excluding the notion to which it is 
opposed, gives that to which it is attached a degree of 
emphasis that distinguishes it from all others. 


a 


1 Kiihner says: ‘yé particula non habet... vim restrictivam, sed 
argumentativom s. explicativam’ (Xen. Mem. p. 215.) 


165, 166.] ré. : ope 


6) Accordingly as yé distinguishes its notion as being 
less than others, or greater than they, it may be con- 
strued by (at least) quidem (certe, saltem), or by even, 
hamself (itself), etiam, vel, adeo. 

c) The force of the yé 1s often to be given in English 
by a mere elevation of the voice, adding emphasis to the 
word or notion to which the ye belongs.—It does not 
connect sentences. H. ~ 

‘ErigSovov Niav xy’ érawetv éotw (Hur.). Mépvy- 
par éywye. Karas ye av, wv 8 éyo, wow (P1.). 
Pirovs eTisecay Tovs ye TWodkeuwtwtatous (Lur.). 
Té y apKxoovS ixava tots ye cwppoow (Hur.). Zn- 
THTEOV OaTLS Nas EVi YE TH TPOTM PEXTLOUS TroLjCEL 
QP1.). 

165. With respect to the place of yé, it follows, like 6%, the notion 
to which it belongs. Yet both these particles may (1) stand between an 
article or preposition and its noun, or (2) separated from their notions 
by wev or 5é. (1) of ye &yadoi* civ ye (Tots) ayadsois. (2) éoddn 5€ ye 
6 TaThp. ! 


Exercise 47. 


166. (1) We are all of us aware, that up to a cer- 
tain point’ every man is, even against his will, re- 
strained by shame from not doing what is just, and 
openly declares himself against the unjust, especially 
if certain persons are the sufferers; and we shall find 
that what is corrupting every thing, and is the begin- 
ning (°and root) of all evils, is the not choosing to do 
what is just tsimply and universally.* 

(2) ‘Is not God! essentially good, and must we not 
assert him to be so?’ ‘+ Without doubt.’? ‘ Moreo- 
ver, nothing’ that is good is hurtful, tis it?’* ‘I 
think not.’ ‘Does then any thing that is not of a 
hurtful nature °ever hurt?’ ‘By no means.’ ‘Does 
that which hurts not, do any evil?’ ‘Nor this ei- 
ther.’ ‘And what does no eyil, cannot be the cause 
of any evil?’ ‘+Of.course not.’4 ‘Now what is 
good is beneficial, is it not?’ ‘Yes. ‘It is there- 
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fore the cause of prosperity?’ ‘Yes. ‘Good, there- 
fore, is not the cause of all’ things, but the cause 
of those things only which are in a right state—not 
the cause of those things which are in a wrong state.’ 
‘Entirely’ so,’ said he. ‘Neither then can God,’ said 
I, ‘since he is good, be the cause of all things, as most 
men affirm, but only the cause of a few things to men, 
but of many things not the cause; for our blessings 
are much fewer than our troubles, and no other must 
be assigned as the cause of our blessings; whereas, of 
our troubles we must seek some other cause, not God.’ 
(5) ‘What® is it that must induce men to believe 
what is asserted? Is it not the testimony of wit- 
nesses?’ ‘I presume’ (°it is).’ ‘And what is it that 
must render their testimony credible? Is it not the 
rack?’ ‘Assuredly.’ ‘And what must cause us to 
disbelieve the allegations of my adversaries? Is it not 
their declining + the test of torture?’ ‘+ Yes; beyond 
a doubt.’ ‘By what kind of proof then is it se 
to demonstrate to you more clearly than by vhis, that 
my mother was the legitimate daughter of Ciron ?’ 


2 amA@s, simply for its own sake; per se: ‘to do what is just because 
it is just, and from no lower motive. b ri why; tid ip; = 
nonne (ita est) ? d mas yap; gui enim [se. esse potest | ? 

e Say: ‘whence (dev) must things asserted be believed?’ and 
continue the corresponding form: ‘is it not from (éx) testimonies %’ 

f rovs éA€yxous. E ayayKn meyaan. 


CHap. 11. § 2. (ye a replies.) 


167. Té is also used in replies and supplementary 
additions that are closely connected with another person’s 
speech, to correct or complete it. Ilorepov aderp@ pentpos 
éotov é€x pias; PurxoTntri y', éopev O ov Kacryvyto, 
yuvar (Hur.). Karrevta tov yépovtos noon Sn xept;— 
Aidot ye, Kai w épnuov olyetar AuT@v (Hur.). ; 

This use is a very frequent one, because it is natu- 
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ral that in an answer we should wish to give promi- 
nence and emphasis to a particular word or notion. 
The answer may be either affirmative or negative. 

168. It sometimes happens thai a preceding yes or 
no must be mentally supplied. 

"AAA gm) Kexpayete—N7 Ai’, és Tov ovpavoy ye 
Aristoph. Vesp. 401). 


Hxercise 48. 


169. (1) ‘Let us know then,’ says Xenophon, 
‘what you have in your power to give to the army, 
the captains, and the generals, if we come; to the end 
that these may make their report.’ He promised to 
every common soldier a cyzicene, two to the captains, 
and four to the generals; with as much land as they 
desired, besides yokes of oxen, and a walled town near 
the sea. ‘If’ says Xenophon, ‘I endeavor to effect 
what you desire, but am prevented by the fear that 
may be entertained of the Lacedzemonians, will you 
receive into your country any who shall be desirous 
to come to you?’ He answered, ‘° Yes; and not only 
that, but (203) I will treat them like brothers, give 
them a place at my table, and make them partakers of 
every thing we shall conquer.’ 

(2) To this Hystaspes replied: ‘By Hera (Juno), I 
am glad that I put the question to you.’ ‘How so?’ 
said he. ‘Because I too will endeavor to do this. 
There is but one point that I am in the dark about; 
how I can show that I rejoice at your successes: whe- 
ther I must clap my hands, or laugh, or what I must 
do.’ tArtabazus said, ‘You must dance the Persian 
dance.’ This caused a good deal of laughing. 

(8) On this occasion,? Cyrus is said to have asked 
the young manif he would accept of a kingdom in 
exchange for his horse? and the young man is said to 
have replied thus: ‘I would not indeed accept a king- 
dom, but I would give it to lay a brave man under 
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an obligation to me.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘Come, ¢ 
will show you where you may throw blindfold, and 
not fail to hit a brave man.’ ‘By all means, then,’ 
said Sacian, taking up a clod, ‘show me where, for I 
will assuredly throw this clod °there.’ Then ‘Cyrus 
showed him a place where a great many of his friends 
were; and the man, shutting his eyes, threw his clod, 
and hit Pheraulas as he was riding by,—for Pheraulas 
happened to be carrying some orders from Cyrus,— 
and when he was struck he did not even turn back, 
but went on the business that was ordered him. The 
Sacian then, looking up, asked whom he had hit. 
‘None, by Zeus!’ said Cyrus, ‘of those that are pres- 
ent.’ ‘But assuredly,’ said the young man, ‘it was 
none of those that are absent.’ ‘Yes, by Zeus!’ said 
Cyrus, ‘you hit that man who is riding hastily on 
there by the chariots.’ ‘And how came he not to turn 
back?’ said he. Then Cyrus said: ‘Why, in all 
probability, it is some madman.’ 


a gySa 5%. 


CHAP. 11. § 3. (ye with pronouns ; émet, dws, Kc.) 


170. Té is frequently attached to pronouns, and, 
from the emphasis they thus receive, the accent of - 
eyo, él, eUe, is moved back to the first syllable (eyo- 
YE EMOLYE, eueye; and so avye, coiye; but always ELLOU 
te and it would not be easy to find cote in old MSS. 

lotz 
if 1. With relative pronouns yé adds emphasis to 

the whole relative clause, it being one that confirms or 
completes a preceding’ statement: 6s ye (Gorus Y€), quippe 
qui, or que quidem. "Arora Neves, -..05 Ye KadeveEls 
€uée vewtepov dvtTa KaSnyetaSas (Xen. ; = gui qudem 


jubes). 
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Eaxercise 49. 


172. (1) Cyrus, on reading the letter, immediately 
commanded Orontas to be apprehended, and caused 
seven of the most considerable Persians about him to 
assemble in his tent; and, at the same time, gave or- 
ders to the Greek generals for bringing their heavy- 
armed men, and placing them round his tent with their 
arms in their hands. ‘his they did, and brought with 
them about three thousand heavy-armed men. He 
also called Clearchus to the council, as being a man 
whom both he and the rest looked upon to be of the 
greatest dignity among the Greeks. 

(2) The Mitylenzans ought all along to have 
received no more honor from us than all the rest, 
and °then they would not have come to such a pitch 
of insolence; for, +not only in this instance but in 
all,” it is the nature of man to despise tthose who 
court him,* and to respect those who do not stoop to 
him. But let them even now be punished as their 
crime deserves, and do not lay °all the guilt upon the 
aristocracy, whilst you acquit the commons; for they 
all attacked us’, seeing that they might now, if they 
had come over (p) to us, have been in possession of 
their city again; but they believed (p) the chance 
they ran with the aristocracy to be the safer, and °so 
joined them in the revolt. 


& = guippe quem, &e. b Kal GAAws. 
© +d Sepamevoyv: so Td bretkoy below. 


Cuap. 11. $4. (yé with pronouns, continued.) 


178. Te ig used with the other relative pronouns in 
the same way as with és, dots (172), and even (though 
very rarely) with the interrogative tis; when the prin- 
cipal stress of the question rests on the pronoun. 
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a) cov ye ypngers (Soph. Cid. Rex. 375). otdv yé 
poe paiverat (Pl. Rep. 1, 829, A). 
b) rivos y um adrov; ‘from whom else, then, tell 


me?’ (Hur. Hec. 774). 


EHxercise 50. 


174. (1) I joined, as my accuser asserts, with Philip 
in singing pseans, when the walls of the Phocian cities 
were levelled with the ground. And by what proof 
can this charge be satisfactorily established? tI was 
invited to his table, together with the other members 
of the embassy; and the invited guests, who dined 
together on that occasion with the embassies from the 
Greek states, were not fewer than two hundred per- 
sons. But, amongst all these persons, I, it seems, made 
myself remarkable by joining in the hymn, instead of 
remaining silent (during the performance).—So De- 
mosthenes asserts, though he was neither present him- 
self, nor has called before you any one who was, to 
sive his evidence. And to whom then did I make 
myself conspicuous, unless I forsooth acted as the 
leader does in a chorus? If then I was silent, you 
accuse me falsely; but 1f, our own country being unin- 
jured, and no public calamity having fallen upon our 
citizens, I did’ joi the other guests in singing the 
pean, by which the goddess was honored, and no 
slight put upon the Athenians, I acted the part of a 
religious, not of an impious man, and ought to be 
acquitted. 


CHAP. 11. $5. (yé in exclamatons.) 


175. I'é is very extensively used in appeals, and 
exclamations of every kind (Ed ye: “OpSpas ye: Ka- 
Aas ye* ITavy ye: Spodpa ye: Mara ye, and the 
like, are of constant occurrence); for instance, in ez- 
clamatory commands or wishes: e. g. 3uANaBerée xy’ avd 
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tov! seize him, do! (Soph. Phil. 1008.) ‘“H & etheS— 
as ye pnrot wberey AaBeiv—Mevéraov (Hur. Lph. 
Aul. 70). 

176. In this way yé is sometimes found appended 
immediately to the name of a deity in an oath that is 
equivalent to a vehement form of assertion. 

Ov av pa Aia y° evtet dev “EEnxeations. 
(Aristoph. Av. 11.) 


(This use has been denied by some critics. Even Porson altered 
Aristoph. Eccles. 748, to get rid of Ma roby Moved y—.) See Klotz, 
Devar. p. 282. 

177. In questions (a) yé is naturally often used to add emphasis 
to a particular notion (e. g. eva 5 wh Suvduevos @peAToo, mas By TOA- 
Aovs ye Suvydein; Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 14); but (6) its use immediately 
after the interrogative word is not common, though instances are found: 
motov ye Tovtov mAny 7 "Odvacews epeis; (Soph. Phil. 439.) 

(See tis ye above, 178, 0.) 


Hxercise 51. 


178. (1) ‘Don’t you know,’ said Adeimantus, ‘that 
in the evening there will be a torch-race on horseback 
in honor of the goddess?’ ‘On horseback?’ said I; 
‘that is something new! Are they to have torches, 
and hand them on one to another, contending on 
horseback? or how do you mean?’ ‘Just so,’ replied 
Polemarchus. 

(2) For the reason, O Athenians, why the law is 
drawn up in these terms, ‘that the Senate may not 
ask for the present if it has not built () the triremes’ 
is this: that it might not be left to the people to be 
persuaded or deceived at their pleasure. Tor he who 
drew up® the law was of opinion, that he ought not to 
leave this matter in the power of the orators, but that 
the regulation, which was at once just and expedient 
for the interest of the people, should be prescribed by 
law. ‘Have you built no triremes? then don’t ask for 
the reward:’ now where the law forbids (‘the one 
party) to ask, must it not emphatically forbid (the 
other) to bestow ?’ 

* See Gr. 1148. 


5 * 
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CHAP. 11. $6. (yé with other particles—yé pv.) 


179. In connection with other particles, when yé stands first, it at- 
taches itself in meaning to a preceding word, and the following particle 
retains its usual signification. 


180. ‘The only difference between yé wyv and the 
simple pv is, that by the use of vé wy the preceding 
word is brought prominently forward by a particular 
emphasis. In this case the Romans always use vero 
alone’ (Hartung, vol. 11. 888). 

Otvcovy Soxet cou 6 €& apyns moray avSpwrovs er 
aperera TpocSeivar avtois dv @v aioSdvovtat éxaoTa, 
opIarpovs wev WS Opav Ta OpaTa, wTa b€ WoT aKovEew 
TA UKOVOTA; OTUOV YE LIV, EL fy pivEs TPOTETESNOAD, 
TL av nyuiv Operos Hv; (Xen. Mem. 1, 45.) 

Ut vero collogui cum Orpheo, Museo, ... liceat, quanti tandem esti- 
matis? Cic. Tusc. 1, 41 (Hartung). 

Of course the observation just quoted from Hartung must be under- 
stood with the limitation, that the yé, if preceded by ezei, &c, will have 
its usual force of adding emphasis to the whole clause which the érel, 
&c., introduces (196). 3 

181. a) The particles yé pv (= gedem certe) have 
also an adversative force (= certe vero ; tamen), however, 
nevertheless, &e. This arises from the strong affirmation, 
which the yé restricts to the statement made, to the 
virtual exclusion of some other supposition, or of all 
other conceivable suppositions. 

Thus: dre d€ ywpis Awev adAnAwY, Exelvor Hutv 
EYPMVTO WS EKELVOLS HV HOLTTOV, Huiv YE bLINV ws Yare- 
mwtatov (Xen. Cyr. 6, 1, 7). 

6) Te why particulis tribuit Devarius vim quandam adversativam, 
idque rectissume fecit, si earum usum spectamus. Quamquam per se 
neutra particula adversativam vim habet. ITé enim particula id agit 
etiam in his locis, ut ea res, ad quam referenda est ipsa, ewm restrictione 
eferatur, why autem rem ita profecto dicit esse. Sed ut spe in aliis vo- 
eabulis hoe factum est, sic etiam in particula why per adfirmationem nata 
est quzedam oppositionis significatio, ut in hac quidem parte plane re- 
spondeat Latin particule vero, quee Ipsa quoque ex adfirmativa vi nacta 
est adversativam potestatem. Itaque quum particule ye why primum 
significent aliud nihil nisi: guidem certe, tamen Latine recte verti pos- 

*~ 
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sunt: certe vero, ut vertit G. Hermannus ad Vigerum p. 828, ed. tert.. 
usus hoc Euripidis versu de Electra v. 754. 
Muxpay yap épme: yijpus, eudavis ye wiv, 

quod reddas: £' longinguo enim accidit vox, clara quidem certe, aut 
etiam, ut fecit Hermannus: at vero clara. Quamquam in particulis at 
vero adversativa vis magis exstare videtur quam in Grecis particulis: 
ye why (Klotz). | 

182. The particular or clause introduced by ye uny is often the last 
of a series, and one the truth of which is undeniable, whatever may be 
thought of the preceding statements. Here the Romans use jam vero, 
as well as vero only: in English we may introduce the particular by 
‘and as to . Thus, in the first example (180), dcuav ye wiv... , 
we may translate it: ‘and as to smells, of what advantage would they 
have been to us, if no noses had been given to us?’ 





Haxercise 52. 


183. (1) Upon that occasion, you heard, on one side, 
Aristarchus ordering you to go to the Chersonésus, 
and, on the other, Seuthes proposing terms to engage 
you in his service, when all of you declared you would 
go with Seuthes, and all gave your votes for it. Say, 
then, if I committed any crime in carrying you whither 
you all resolved to go. If, however, when Seuthes 
began to break his promise concerning your pay, I 
then commended him, you would certainly have rea- 
son both to accuse and hate me; but if I, who was 
before his greatest friend, am now his greatest enemy, 
how can you any longer with justice blame me, who 
have given you the preference to Seuthes, for those 
very things about which I quarrel with him? 

(2) His first expedition was against the Pisidians 
and Mysians, which he commanded in person; and 
those whom he observed forward to expose themselves, 
he appointed governors over the conquered countries, 
and distinguished them by other presents; so that 
brave men were looked upon as most fortunate, and 
cowards as deserving to be their slaves; for which 
reason, great numbers presented themselves to danger, 
where they expected Cyrus would take notice of them. 
And as for justice,’ if he observed any man anxious to 
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get a high charaeter for that °virtue, his chief care 
was, that such a one should enjoy a greater affluence, 
than those who aimed at raising their fortunes by un 
just means. 

® els ye why Sikaoouvny. 


CHAP. 11. § 7. (ye wevror.) 


184. a) Té pévrow, certainly however ; however (the 
preceding word being rendered emphatic) is closely 
connected in meaning with ye pnp. 

Particule ye uévro: continent adfirmativam quandam restrictionem 
non sine majore quadam oppositione, quasi Latine dicas certe tamen, ta- 
men vero (Klotz). 

b) The particles ye uévro are also used, like yé «why (180, 182), in 
transitions to a final and undeniable assertion; e.g. dat éy tH Kupov 
apxh eyévero kat “EAAnu Kal BapBdpw undey adikovyTs adeas mopeverdau 
Omot Tis HIeAEv, Exovts 8, TL mpoxwpoin. Tovs ye mevTor ayadovs eis 
TOAEMOV @MoAdyNTO SiapepdyTws Tynay (An. 1, 9). 


Kaercise 58. 


185. Then Artabazus, he who had said heretofore 
that he was his relation, rose up after him and spoke: 
‘You have done very well, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘in be- 
ginning this discourse; for while you were yet very 
young, I set out with a desire to be your friend; but, 
observing that you were not at all in want of me, I 
was afraid to approach you. But when you afterwards 
requested even me to exert myself in diligently deliv- 
ering Cyaxares’ orders to the Medes, I thought to 
myself, that if I assisted you in this matter with zeal, 
I should become your intimate friend, and have the 
privilege of conversing with you as long as I pleased. 
Well, this commission was so effectually done, that I 
had your commendation. After this the Hyrcanians 
first became our friends, and this while we were in 
ereat distress for allies; so that, in our transport, we 


| 
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akmost carried them about with usin our arms. Af- 
ter this, when the enemy’s camp was taken, you had 
not, I believe, any leisure for me, and I excused you: 
after this Gobryas became our friend, and I was re- 
joiced at it: then Gadatas too, and it was now become 
a difficult matter to get any share in you. When, 
however, the Sacians and Cadusians became your 
allies and friends, it was probably very fit for you to 
cultivate them and pay them attentions, for they did 
so to you. But when we came back again to the place 
from whence we set out, then seeing you taken up with 
your horses, your chariots, and your engines, I thought 
that, when you were at leisure from all this, then you 
would have leisure for me: when, however, the terri- 
ble news arrived, that all mankind were assembling 
against us, I felt that this was indeed a most important 
crisis: but, if things succeeded well here, I thought 
myself sure that you and I should then plentifully 
enjoy each other’s company and converse. 


CHAP. 11. § 8. (ve 67. yé dyzrov.) 
186. Ie 5n.—-Here the particle 67 simply adds a 


strong asseveration to the word or clause restricted (and 


so emphasized) by yé. 
Ti otv; tov "Epwta ove “Adpoditns cat Seov twa 
nyet;—Aéyetai ye 57, dicitur quidem certe (K1.). 


187. Hermannus (Vig. p. 828, ed. tert.) recte ait, interesse hoc inter ye 
67 et ye To1, quod 57 sententiam per yé restrictam simpliciter confirmet, 
Tot autem eam sententiam indicet oppositam esse preecedentibus quodam 
modo.—Nunce hoc teneamus yé restringere aliquam rem, 67 autem eam 
quasi planam atque apertam, de qua jam dubitari nullo modo possit, 
ponere. Latine dicas quidem aperte, quidem profecto, quidem certe, 
quamquam hoc etiam pro yé ro: alio quodam modo accipi potest. Dif 
fert enim aliquid, qua mente dicas quidem certe. Sed yé 6%, ut indicavi- 
mus, est simplex illud guidem certe, sine ulla oppositionis significatione 
(K/.)—The two particles are joined together in the Latin gui-dem 
(Hartung). 
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188. These particles occur most frequently, when 
the emphasis and asseveration belong especially toa 
single word. , 

"Aci ye On vyrys av Kal Spacouvs wréws, always, 
always art thou pitiless, &c. (disch. Prom. 42.) 

189. Te dy7rov has nearly the same force as ye 67); 
it does not, however, directly assert the truth of the 
statement, but asswmes it with the kind of appeal to 
the person addressed that belongs to dy7rov (=opinor). 
A word or words may be inserted between yé and 
On TOV. 

"Emet éxetvo ye Onmov, @ Yavpdate, ovdels ovTE 
Seay ovTe avSpworrwv ToAMA Eye, @S OV TH YE aol 


xobyre Soteov duenyv (Pl. Huthyphr. 8, é). 


Heercise d4. 


190. (1) But with regard to your trouble in the 
war, lest you should fear that it may prove great, and 
we may still be none the more successful, let those 
arguments suffice you, with which on many other 
occasions I have proved the error of your suspicions 
respecting it. At the same time, I will also lay before 
you the following advantage, which yourselves do not 
appear ever yet to have thought of as belonging to you, 
respecting the greatness of your empire, and which I 
never urged in my former speeches; nor would I even 
now, as it has rather too boastful an air, if I did not 
see you unreasonably cast down. You think then that 
you only bear rule over your own subject allies; but I 
declare to you, that of the two parts of the world open 
for man’s use, the land and the sea, of the whole of the 
one you are most absolute masters, both as far as you 
avail yourselves of it now, and 1f you should wish to 
do so still further; and there is no power, neither the 
king nor any nation besides at the present day, that 
can prevent your sailing [where you please] with your 
present naval resources. 
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« (2) About the same part of the summer, when 
Brasidas, being on his march with one thousand seven 
hundred, heavy-armed, to the Thrace-ward countries, 
had come to Heraclea in Trachinia; and when, on his 
sending before him a messenger to his partisans in 
Pharsalus, and requesting them to conduct himself and 
his army through the country, there came to Melitia, 
in Achaia, Panzrus, Dorus, Hippolochidas, Torylaus, 
and Strophacus, who was proxenus to the Chalcidians; 
upon that he proceeded on his march, being conducted 
both by other Thessalians, and especially by Niconidas 
of Larissa, who was a friend of Perdiccas. For, on 
other grounds, it was not easy to pass through Thes- 
saly without an escort, and with an armed force, espe- 
cially to pass through a neighbor’s country without 
having obtained his consent, was regarded with suspi- 
clon by all the Greeks alike. 


Grave, 112°§-9: “(ve Tob. yé Tot 7.) 


191. The particles yé tot (= quidem certe ; certe ta- 
men) carry with them the notion, that the assertion 
made is opposed to what preceded. Ie 6% semply affirm ; 
but yé tov also imply, that the assertion made is the 
kast that can be insisted on. Whatever else may be 
true or false, this at least, this at all events, cannot be 
denied. (See above on ye 67, 186, 187.) 


Knyérrov To ypnua Tavdpds* ov Kat col Soxel, 
3 3 
@AEKTPUOV; V7 TOV Ai, ETTLpvEL YE TOL. 


(Aristoph. Vesp. 933.) 


(quod rectissime Hermannus ita vertit: adnuit quidem 
certe, ut hoc hance fere in se contineret ratiocinationem : 
etst non respondet, ita sibt guoque vider, certe tamen ad- 
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"Icws “Epis éotiv éx.tpay@dias* 

Pr€érret ye TOL MaViKOY TL Kal TpAy@dLKOP: 
jortasse Krinys est ex trageedia: tuetur quidem certe insa- 
num quiddam et tragicum' (K1.).— Quidquid tllud est, hoc 
manifesto saltem verum est, mm vultu aliquid inesse furrale 
et tragicum (Hoogeveen). 

192. Sometimes 67 is added to strengthen the par- 
ticles yé tov: after they have excluded the notion of all 
opposition, 67 adds a positive assertion. 

Keivov yé tot 8n tats éxrangedY* 4 8 Eow 

KaANMOT av el7TOL On YUVN TAD wS EXEL. : 

| (Soph. Cid. R. v. 1164.) 

193. The particles yé rou often occur in oppositions 
after ei—arra. Thus: ef 6€ mact TovTos nTT@mESa, 
aNANA TO yé TOL TUP TOD KapTOD KpElTTOY éaTiv (Xen. 
An. 2, 5,19: areca, not necessary. Kr.). 


Exercise dD. 


194. (1) ‘ Well, then,’ said Simonides, ‘if you are 
in a worse condition, with regard to the objects of 
sight, yet, at all events, you have greatly the advan- 
tage from the sense of hearing; since you are never 
without an abundant supply of that most delightful of 
all sounds, the hearing of your own praises. For all 
those who approach you applaud every thing you say, 
and every thing you do. And, on the other hand, 
you are never exposed to what is most painful, the 
hearing yourself censured or reproached; for no one 
ventures to rebuke a king to his face.’ _ 

(2) ‘May we not then properly call this man’s 
intellectual power, so far as he really knows, know- 
ledge; but that of the other, opinion?’ ‘Certainly.’ 


Si dixisset poeta: 
BAére: ye 07) mavikoy Ti Kal TpaywdiKdy, 


ista. oppositionis vis nulla esset, et hoc tantum modo significaretur, quod 
per sese satis planum atque apertum esset (4/.). 
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‘But now, if the person who we say only opines things, 
and does not know them, becomes indignant, and 
raises a dispute, alleging that our position is not true, 
shall we have any method of soothing and gently per- 
suading him, and yet at the same time concealing that 
he is not in a sound state?’ ‘At all events, we un- 
doubtedly ought (°to have some such way),’ replied he. 


‘sd 


Cuap. 11. $10. (é7ret ye. ef ye.) 


195. With relative, temporal, and condrtional parti- 
cles, ye introduces a thought that confirms or completes 
a preceding one; e.g. by adding the necessary limita- 
tion or restriction. 

Si quando particula yé adjuncta est ad particulas relativas, quales 
sunt dmov, érel, ei, édv, ty, Hv, éweiSay, bte, 6wdTE, Tpiv, TAHy, etc., eodem 
modo explicanda res est, uti in pronominibus relativis. Spectat enim ista 
vis, que est in particula yd, ad omnem condicionem, que efficitur per 
istas particulas, ut etiam in his locis Latine commode reddi possit per 
particulam guidem (K7.). 

196. EZ ye (=si quidem, i at least, if that is (a... 
ye when the ye distinguishes the interposed word, e ye 
when its influence extends to the whdle clause); émet ye 
(quando quidem, quoniam quidem); to which the remark 
just made also applies, as also to other combinations. 

Ovdeis, ef ye od adyS7 AEyers) nemo, si quidem tu 
vera narras), nobody, uf that ws (or, ¢f at least) what you 
say ws true. 

197. When a condition is introduced by et ye, it is 
not necessarily implied that the condition really exists ; 
it may be even an improbable or zmpossible one, since 
all that is asserted is, that 7f that condition really exists, 
then assuredly the consequence is also true. 

3 / y x } _. ee 7 a 5 

Evet, €t ye mpos didous éctl dvrAakny, Tacav oda 
nuas purakapévous, a wy} Tapacyely ToUTe Tpopacw 
dixalayv fn aTrodidovar Huiv & UTéoyeTO KTA. Xen. An. 

oe ¢ 


ee SH 6 EB’ 
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7, 6, 22 (=nam si qua est ab amicis cauto, omnem novi 
a nobis sedulo adhibitam esse, ne hine &c. [intellige: sed 
non est ulla ab amicis cavendi ratio, ut opinarr vide- 
mint|. Kr. 


Exercise 56. ~ 


198. (1) On what reasonable argument, then, could 
we ourselves shrink from it; or on what plea addressed 
to our allies there could we refuse to succor them? 
For, since we have entered into league with them, we 
ought to assist them, and not to object, that they too 
have not assisted us. For we united them with us, not 
that they might come here to help us in their turn, but 
that, by annoying our enemies there, they might pre- 
vent their coming here to attack us. And it is in this 
way that empire has been won, both by us and by all 
others who have enjoyed it; I mean, by readily taking 
part with those barbarians or Greeks who from time 
to time called them to their aid; since, if all should 
remain quiet, or* nicely choose whom they ought to 
assist; we should make but slight additions to it, but 
should rather run a risk of losing even what it now 1s. 

(2) Philip, king of the Macedonians, to the senate 
and people of Athens, health!—I have received three 
of your citizens in quality of ambassadors, who have 
conferred with me about the dismission of the ships 
commanded by Leodamas. I cannot but consider it 
as an extraordinary instance of weakness, if' you ima- 
gine I can possibly believe, that these ships were des- 
tined to import corn from the Hellespont for Lemnos; 
and that they were not really sent to the relief of the 
Selymbrians, now besieged by me, and who are by no 
means included in the treaty of pacification, by which 
we stand mutually engaged. : 

(8) Fellow-soldiers! it is certain that the relations 
between us and Cyrus have undergone a corresponding 
change on both sides; for neither are we any longer 
his soldiers, since we refuse to follow him, neither does 
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he any longer give us pay. I know he thinks himself 
unjustly treated by us; so that, when he sends for me, 
I refuse to go to him, chiefly through shame, because 
I am conscious to myself of having deceived him in 
every thing; in the next place, through fear, lest he 
should cause me to be apprehended and punished for 
the wrongs he thinks I have done him. [am therefore 
of opinion that this is no time for us to sleep, or to 
neglect the care of ourselves, but to consult what is to 
be done. If we stay, we are to consider by what 
means we may stay with the greatest security; and if 
we resolve to go away, how we may go with the 
greatest safety, and supply ourselves with provisions; 
for without these, neither a commander or a private 
man can be of any use. 


a Or, ‘make distinctions of race in choosing, c&c.; according to the 
reading puAokpivotev, which Poppo, Gdoller, and Bloomfield adopt (Dade). 


Cuap. 11. 811. (8 ye.) 


199. @) When 6é ye occur together, the dé is merely 
placed there as requiring another word to rest upon: 
the ye still belongs to that preceding word, with the ob- 
vious exception, that if that word is the article, the yé 
belongs to the following substantive. 

200. 6) These particles are sometimes employed 
(like xai—yé, 203) to add emphasis to the last member 
of a series in enumerations. 

Kai ot cvv avt@ o€ atréSvnoxov, 6 ev TmpoRarXdépe- 
Vos TL, 0 O€ Hevrywy, 0 OE YE Kal AuvYomEVOS OT@ edvVATO 
(Xen. Oyr. 7, 5, 30.) 

201. c) So in other instances, when a statement is 
to be strongly affirmed, with opposition (K1.); hence 
sometimes = (but) on the contrary, (but) on the other hand. 

"Epot pev odv Soxet ctXu.— Epoi 5é ye, &pn 0 Kyea- 
vop doxet eTr. (Xen. An. 4, 5, 8.) 
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Exercise 57. 


202. (1) Upon this Xenophon said, ‘Of this'* we 
are all aware, that the king and Tissaphernes have 
caused as many of us as they ‘could to be apprehended ; 
and it is plain they design, by the same treacherous 
means, if they can, to destroy the rest. Wel therefore 
ought, in my opinion, to leave nothing undone, that 
we may not fall under their power, but rather, if pos- 
sible, subject them to ours. 

(2) I hear there are Rhodians in our army, the 
sreatest part of whom, they say, understand the use of 
the sling, and that their slings carry twice as far as 
those of the Persians, who, from throwing large stones, 
cannot injure their enemy at a great distance ; whereas 
the Rhodians', besides stones, make use of leaden balls. 
if, therefore, “we inquire who have slings, and pay 
them for them, and also give money to those who are 
willing to make others, granting at the same time 
some other immunity to those who voluntarily enlist 
among the slingers, possibly some will offer them- 
selves, who may “do us good service. 

(8) In hittle cities, the same people make both the 
frame of a couch, a ‘door, a plough, and a table; and 
frequently the same person is a builder too, and very 
well satisfied he is if he meet with customers enough 
to maintain him. It is impossible therefore for a man 
that makes a great many different things to do them 
all well. But in great cities, because there are multi- 
tudes that want every particular thing, one art alone 
is sufficient for the maintenance of every one; and fre- 
quently not an entire one neither, but one man makes 
shoes for men, another for women. Sometimes it 
happens that one gets a maintenance by sewing shoes 
together, another by cutting them out; one by cutting 
out clothes only, and another, without domg any of 
these things, is maintained by fitting together the 
pieces so cut out. He therefore that deals in a bust- 
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ness, that lies within a little compass, must of necessity 
do it the best. | 


® ravTa mev Of. 


Cuap. 11. $12. («ai—yé.) 


205. Kai—yeé (= et certe; etiam certe; et adeo. Kr.) 
are used, as Devarius expresses it, to superadd a notion 
to what preceded; i. e. the notions are connected by 
the copulative cat, and the ye adds emphasis to its own 
notion; implying that, whatever may be said of the 
rest, this at least is certain. Hence xai—yé are some- 
- times virtually equivalent to non modo—verum etiam. 

Kx. ‘Oporoy@ krérrev* av & ovyi. 
"AX. Ny tov ‘Epuny tov ayopatov, Kamopxra ye Bre- 
TOVTMDV. _ (Aristoph. Hquit. 296.) 

204. The particles xai—ye often occur (like 6é ye, 
200) in connection with the /ast member of an enumer- 
ation ; sometimes before one, which, though not the 
last, is to have the hearer’s attention particularly called 
to it. 

"Erepat o€ y €iol TOV TexvaV —, oloy apiSpntiKy Kal 
—oyiotikn KAL TETTEVTLKN YE Kal addaL TONAL TéxyVaL 
KTA. (Plat. Pheed. 58.) 

205. T’hese particles also frequently occur in an- 
swers or other replies which add more than what was 
contained in the question, or other address. Neopt. 
Xwpois av cicw. Phil. Kai cé y etod&w (Soph. Phil. 
670). 


Euxercise 58. 


206. (1) I indeed am of opinion that all men ought 
to feel grateful to those from whom they receive kind- 
ness. But you, before I did you any service, gave me 
a favorable reception by your looks, your words, and 
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your presents, and were never satisfied with promising 
what you would do forme. But now, that you have 
accomplished what you desired, and are become as 
considerable as I could make you, you have the heart 
to allow me to be thus disgraced amongst the soldiers. 
But I am confident, time will inform you that you 
ought to pay them what you promised, and also that 
tyour own feeling* will not endure to behold those 
who volunteered their services to you, now loading 
you with reproaches. I have, therefore, only this fa- 
vor to ask of you, that when you pay it, you will study 
to leave me in the same credit with the army, in which 
you found me. | . 

(2) ‘Does a man who practises gymnastic exercises, 
and applies himself diligently to them, pay attention 
to the praise and censure and opinion of every one, or 
of that one man only who happens to be a physician, or 
teacher of the exercises?’ ‘Of that one.only.’ ‘He 
ought therefore to fear the censures, and covet the 
praises of that one, and not? those of the multitude.’ 
‘Clearly.’ ‘He ought therefore so to practise and ex- 
ercise himself, aye, and so to eat and drink, as seems 
fitting to the one who presides and knows, rather than 
to all others together.’ — 


@ Kal ab’Tdv Yé ce. b Supra. 


CHap. 12. $1. dé (wév—ée). 


207. a) The particle dé distinguishes its notion from 
a preceding one, but without excluding that notion, or — 
contradicting it as a direct opposition. 

b) The other, or conceded, notion, is usually ex- 
pressed by the particle peév. 

c) Particule pwév—8é cum aliqua diversitatis notione copulant (Butt. 
mann). 

d) Méy is weakened from phy, vero, and probably 6¢ from 67; 


* 
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though Hartung refers wéy to pets = eis (ula, ev), so that we is its neu- 
ter; and d¢ to dis = dvo, so that they would mean firstly—secondly. 

208. In the connection of sentences, 6€ is used ad- 
verbially, as a particle of transition, to introduce any 
continuation of a discourse, that does not require some 
other more definite adverb (as the conclusive obv, there- 
fore; the causal yap, for, &c.). Here we generally either 
use and, or continue the discourse without a particle 
(Madviq). 


This and the common connection of disjunctive clauses by wéev—dé 
are so common, that we shall give no separate examples of thesé usages ; 
but in the following Exercises on this chapter, we shall print in italics 
‘and, and other English particles when they are to be translated by de. 


On the position of wev—sdeé. 


209. a) The wéev—sde are commonly placed after the 
words which are opposed to each other; yet they are 
often to be referred to the predicate or to the whole 
clause. Kai éheye wév Swxpatns ws TO ToAU, Tols SE 
Bovromevors €&nv axovewy (Xen.). "Evade wév ovdér, 
TONAA O€ KAKA EVOmLcE TroLncar (XeEN.). 

210. 6) When a substantive or adjective is con- 
nected -with the article or a preposition, wév and dé are 
very often placed between the article and the preposi- 
tion, and between the preposition and substantive or 
adjective, €. 2. mpos wév Tovs didovs—arpos 5° eySpous: 
but uniformity in this respect is by no means always 
observed. Ta wév avSparea mapévtes, Ta Samora 
d€ oKoTTOUVTES NYOUVTAL TA TpoanKoVTa TpaTTEewW (Xen.). 
Ovdée THY Tapovcay Eipnynv, OVSE THY AUTOVOMiaY THY EV 
Tals TONLTEIaLS fev OUK évovcay év SE Tals cuYSHKALS 
avayeypaupéevnv a&vov éhéoSat wadrov 7) THY apYTY TV 
nuetépav (Isocr.). 


211. Meéev—éé in anaphora.|—Anaphora is the em- 
phatic repetition of the same word in two consecutive 
clauses. (It may still be considered an anaphora when, 
instead of the same word, an equivalent one is emphat- 
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ically used.) In the case of anaphora, the repeated 
word generally has weév the first time it occurs, 6é the 
second. Here we should use ‘and,’ and very often 
without anaphora. 

"Ey@ ovvetme mev Seots cvverme S€ avYporois 
Tots ayasois, I keep company with the gods and with good 
men (Xen.). | 


Kixercise 59. 


212. (1) Do you imagine that the dangers which 
then filled the city with alarm, were of a trifling and 
ordinary character?—(with alarm), in the midst of 
which this Ledcrates ran away from the city himself, 
carried with him what money he had, sent for the. 
household gods of his fathers, and advanced so far in 
this betrayal of his country, that, as far as his will was 
concerned, the temples were deserted, the watch-posts 
on our walls deserted; our city and our country aban- 
doned. And yet at that time, gentlemen, who would 
not have pitied the city; not merely what citizen 
(°would not), but even what foreigner who had ever 
in former days resided (at Athens) ?—and who was 
such a hater of the people, such a hater of Athens,® 
that he could bear to see himself without a post as- 
signed him, when the defeat and the calamity that had 
befallen the people? was announced; and the city was 
in a state of universal excitement at the news, and °all 
the hopes of safety for the people were placed in those 
who were above their fiftieth year? 

(2) As therefore I am of opinion that such misun- 
derstandings will be most easily removed by confer- 
ences, | am come with an intention of convincing you 
that you have no reason to distrust us; for to mention 
the first point, which is of the greatest moment, our 
oaths, to which we have called the gods to witness, 
forbid us to be enemies; and whoever is conscious to 
himself of having neglected these, that man I shall 
never consider a happy one. For, in the war that is 
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waged against the gods, I know no swiftness so great 
that it could enable him to escape; no darkness so 
thick that he could fly to it (for concealment); tno 
place so strong that he could retire to i1t° (for defence) : 
for all things, in all places, are subject to the gods, and 
every where they are equally lords of all. Now,‘ this 
is my opinion concerning both our oaths, and the gods, 
whom, by our agreement, we have made the deposita- 
ries of our friendship. But, as to human advantages, 
I look upon you to be the greatest we can promise 
ourselves at this juncture; for while we are with you, 
every road is pervious, every river passable, and we 
are sure to know no want; but without you, our whole 
°homeward journey becomes obscure (for we are ut- 
terly unacquainted with it), every river impassable, 
every multitude terrible, and solitude the most terrible 
of all; for that is attended with the want of every thing. 

4 woddnuos. picasnvatos. b dfuos* people, as opposed to the 
aristocratical or oligarchical party. © ovS Orws dy eis éxupby Xa- 
ploy amoorain, = ote [oida] cis dmws exupdy xwpioy (lit. ad quomodo 
munitum locum) dmoctain. Cf. Kriiger, who compares for the émws = 
@s: dddvtas eképnve—nas dy etroml cot GTws pev AcuKOUs, OTwS SE 
auuuetpous; (Luc.) The order is regular, as in 671 év BpaxuTate, ue. 


d wev 57, which conclude a subject, and prepare for a transition 
(with 8). 


Cuap. 12. § 2. (uwev—pmév—oe—e.) 


218. When there is a double opposition, expressed 
in two relative clauses, each with its accompanying 
demonstrative clause (oi—ovtor omov—éevravSa, Kc.), 
pev and 6é are often, either both or one of them, doubled ; 
the ev being used with the first relative and its de- 
monstrative, the 6é with the second pair. 

_ 214. This parallelism is, however, but seldom found 

so regularly carried out as in the following example: 
Eye ouv dew avy inp elpyacpLevos, a) avopes “AS»- 

Vaiol, El, OTE MEV ME OL ApXoVTES ETATTOV, VS UpmeEls 
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ciheoye a Lp eLv pou, Kab €v Horidaig Kat év “A ppurronet 
Kal emt Anrio, TOTE EV ov éxetvor éTaTTov eevov— 
Kad éxuvSivevov arrosaveir, Tov O€ Yeov TaTTOVTOS, ws 
eyo on Sn TE Kal vméhaBon, pirocopoovrd poe Oey ony 
Kal éferalovra €uauTOv Kab TOUS aNdous, évravsa O€ 
hoBnSels 7) Sdvatov 7 adro OTLODY Tpaywa AiTroLwe TIY 
taéw (Pi.), 

ITpwraryopas eye, Qs ota ev exaora EOL paive- 
TAL, TOLGUTG fLéVv €oTL E“ol, Ola O€ Gol, TOLADTA 


CG’ av col (Pi.). 


215. In the following example the d¢ is only once used: “Ov MeV Tore 
mapaxpny.a eBacdvicay, ovTos mey ovdey cime mept éuou mavaAoyv: by & nueé- 
pas totTepoy ToAAats €Bardvicay,—ovTos jv 6 Teadels bTd TovTwy (Ant. 


5, 380). 
sere 60. 


216. And, besides these, he maintains garrisons 
in the citadels (of his towns) : and, although the gar- 
rison-troops receive their pay and rations from the 
officer who is appointed for this purpose, the king 
holds a review every year of the troops in his pay, and 
all of whose duty it is to appear under arms, appoint- 
ing them all to march to the place of rendezvous, ex- 
cept the troops in the citadels at the place + for which® 
the review is fixed. And the king himself reviews 
those who are in the neighborhood of his own resi- 
dence, and sends persons who are in his confidence to 
inspect those who dwell at a distance; and all those 
commanders of garrisons, chiliarchs, and satraps, who 
are found to have their full numbers, and produce 
them at the review, supplied with good horses and 
arms: these’ governors he both distinguishes by hon- 
ors (conferred upon them), and enriches by presents 
of great magnitude; whereas? whatever governors are 
discovered to be either neglecting their garrisons, or 
making money by unjust means, these he punishes 
severely, and, deposing them from their governments, 
appoints other commissioners in their stead. 

2 évsa On. » Use péev—ie. ef. 258. 
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CHAP. 12. § 38. (6€=autem.) 


217. A second explanatory or completing designation 
is usually appended to the first by 6€ (= autem). 

Hitep ye Aapeiov éoti trais éwos 5° aderpos (Xen.), 
‘meus autem frater ;’ but, in English, ‘and my brother.’ 

218. dé (= autem) is also very frequently used in 
explanatory (especially parenthetical) remarks, where we 
either use ‘now,’ or, more commonly, no conjunction. 

ITatpos pev 67 6 Kipos Néyetas yevéoSar Kap Bv- 
ceo, Ilepcav Bacihéws: 6 6€ KapBvons ovtos Tov 
ITepoevdav yévous tv: pntpos Sé Opmodoyeitas KTH. 
(Xen. Cyr. 1, 2.) | 


Exercise 61. 


219. (1) Diceedgénes, having sailed as captain of 
the Paralus, was slain in a sea-fight at Cnidus; and, as 
he left no children, Proxenus, the father of Diczoge- 
nes (°the defendant), produced a will to our parents, 
which they believed to be a true one, and by virtue of 
it they divided the inheritance. t{Diczeogenes the 
defendant was by it adopted by the deceased Diczoge- 
nes, the son of Ménéxénus and our uncle, and appoint- 
ed heir to a third part of his property ; and each of the 
daughters of Menexenus had a decree for her share of 
the residue: facts, for which I call before you as wit- 
nesses the persons who were present at the time. 

(2) Consider [then] on what ground the parties 
who come before you respectively rest their claims. 
These men rely on a will which our uncle, who im- 
puted no blame to us, made in resentment against one 
of our relations, but virtually cancelled before his 
death, having sent Posidippus to the magistrate (for 
the purpose of solemnly revoking it); but we, who were 
his nearest kinsmen, and most intimately connected 
with him, derive a clear title, both from the laws which 
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have established our right of succession on the score of 
relationship, and from Clednymus himself, whose inten- 
tion was founded on the friendship subsisting between 
us; tnot to urge that*® his father and our grandfather, 
Polyarchus, had appointed us to succeed him, if he 
should die without children. | 

@ ér. d€ (and still further), 


CHAP. 12. $4. (xai—dé) 


220. Kai—dé = et vero etiam: atque etiam. 

Since the Greeks used the same word (kat) both for and and also, 
they had no means of expressing and also, but that of combining the 
syhonymous 5€ with kai (Hartung). 

This combination is common in Xenoph.; far less 
so in Thucyd. and Plato (A7.). Ot re adrdou rpoSvpuws 
To Tedeutia vinpétovy, Kat 7 TOV OnBaiwv dé Todss 
Tposuuws EvvéTeuTe Kal oTAiTas Kat imméas (Xen.). 
Aapetos Kipov catparny éroince, kat otparnyov O€ 
aTrédergev (_Xen.). 

A pév sometimes precedes: IToAXayov wev ody Kat 
GANOSL-OnAOV...KaL ev TOUTM Sé ednd@cev (Xen. Cyr. 
Peas aU). 


EHxercise 62. 


221. (1) At this time, Xenophon, observing the 
numerous Hoplites of the Greeks, observing their nu- 
merous targeteers, and bowmen, and slingers, and even 
of horse, who now from practice were become right 
good troops, and °considering that they were in Pon- 
tus, where so large a force could not have been assem- 
bled for a trifling sum, thought it an admirable plan to 
procure for the Greeks a territory and (‘increase of) 
power, by founding °there a city. 

(2) Agasias the Stymphalian, and Aristonymus the 
Methydrian, who were also captains of the rear-guard, 


¢ 
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and others also, stood apart from the trees, for it was 
not safe for more than one company to be posted 
amongst them. +Then it was that® Callimachus de- 
vised (pres. jist.) a stratagem: he advanced two or 
three steps from the tree under which he was standing; 
and whenever the stones were thrown, he nimbly re- 
treated, and at each advance (°of this kind) more than 
ten wagon-loads of stones were consumed. 

(3) Cyrus then constituted different officers to take 
care of different affairs. He had his receivers of the 
revenues, his paymasters, overseers of his works, keep- 
ers of his treasures, and officers to provide things that 
were proper for his table. Nay, he even appointed as 
masters of his horse and of his dogs such as he thought 
would bring these animals into the best condition for 
his use. But, as to those whom he thought fit to have 
as joint guardians of his power and grandeur, he him- 
self took care to have them the best; he did not give 
this in charge to others, but thought it his own 
business. | 

a 2y3a dn. 


CHAP. 12. $5. (6€ a apodosi.) 


222. In the old Epic language, 6é (allied to 6) 
stands with a certain emphasis in the apodosis after 
relative clauses and conjunctions. In Attic prose this is 
rare, and is only found where the apodosis, after con- 
junctions or a relative adverb of comparison (as, damep), 
is denoted prominently by a demonstrative word [this 1s 
the most common case] or personal pronoun, which in- 
dicates an opposition to some other object; and, in the 
same way, after a participial construction, which contains 
an opposition to the principal sentence. JZ. 

Et otv éy@ pa) yryvaokm pute Ta Sota ponte Ta 


dixaa, vueis O€ didakate ye (Xen. Heil. 4, 1, 33). “Em- 
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TLL@® Tails povapyiars Ore Séov TOVs wovapyous THY hpovy: 
OW aoKElV “LAAXOV TOV GAAWY, OF OE YElpov TraLoevoyTat 
Tav iovwtav (Isocr.). “O S€ epi mAEiovos TOU cHpaTos 
nyel, THY rvynv—mepi Sé TovUTOU érrexowwcw (Pl, 


Prot. 318, A.). 
Exercise 68. 


228. (1) tAs to my own particular (for? I hear 
Dexippus tells Cleander, that Agasias had never done 
this if I had not given him orders), for my part, I say,» 
I am ready to clear both you and Agasias of this accu- 
sation, if he will say that I was the author of any of 
these things, and to condemn myself, if I began throw- 
ing stones or any other violence, to the last of punish- 
ments, and will submit to it. My advice also is, that 
if Cleander should accuse any other person, he ought 
to surrender himself to him to be tried; by this means 
you will be free from censure. As things now stand, 
it will be hard if we, who expect to meet with applause 
and honor in Greece, should, instead of that, not even 
be in the same condition with the rest of our country- 
men, but be excluded from the Greek cities. 

(2) As to what you say, that we made our way by 
force to our present quarters, we called upon the inhab- 
itants to receive our sick under their roofs; but, when 
they did not open their gates, then we did indeed march 
in where the place itself of its own accord offered us 
admission; and, though we have done no violence in 
any respect, our sick are (we allow) quartered in the 
houses, yet at their own charges; and we place guards 
at the gates that our sick may not be at the mercy of 
your Harmost, but in our own power, to convey them 
wherever we please. And the rest of us live as you — 
see in the open air, and continue in our ranks, pre- 
pared to reward kindness by kindness, and to defend 
ourselves against ill treatment. And, as to what you 
threaten (°us with), that, if you °once resolve to de so, 
you will make an alliance with Corylas and the Paph- 
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lagonians against us, {we then, if it must be so, will 
fight even against you both together—for before now 
we have fought with others many times as numerous 
as you—and, if we think well to do so, will also make 
the Paphlagonian our friend; for we hear that he is 
actually longing for your city and your coasts: we 
will endeavor, therefore, to make him our friend by 
assisting him to obtain what he desires. 

2 éyw wey obv—xal yap (= etenim). 

> ody resumptive, though ody had preceded. 


CHAP. 12. § 6. (wev—ée resolved by whereas or whilst.) 


224. The Greeks often express contrasted notions 
by clauses co-ordinately connected by uwév—édé, where 
we should rather point out the contrast more sharply, 
by connecting a subordinate clause introduced by 
whereas, whilst (or, sometimes, although), with a princi- 
pal one. 

Such clauses either contain a question whether the 
two suppositions can stand together, or depend on a 
negative that precedes them both, or are stated in a 
clause (with ev, ws, ors, &c., or in the ace. ¢. infin.) that 
implies the absurdity or inconsistency of supposing both 
the notions to be true. J. 

Ti otv; of ev apa vikns Evexa Tadys Kal dpopov 
eTOApnoay améxeaSat... ot Sé HweTepor Traides advua- 
THGOVGL KApPTEpEly TOAV KaNXiovos évexa viKns; (Pl. ; 
Legg. 8, 840.) 

To evar wév Tas avayKatoTdtas TrEloTas pagers 
Tols avSperrots év UTraiSp@, To’s 5é Toddovs ayupmva- 
oTwS Exe Tpos TE WUYN Kal Tpos Yarn ov doKel cot 
ToNAN apéedera eivat; (Xen.) 

II @s ob oxXeTALOY TV MEV TOALY AUTIPY Huwv EKXATTO 
dedaxevar adetav, avTnv Sé py TeTUYNKEVaL TAUTYS THs 
acganeias ; (Dem.) 
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Exercise 64. 


225. (1) tit was owing to these things,* to the 
great injury which Deceléa inflicted on them, and the 
other expenses which fell heavily” upon them, that 
their pecuniary resources began to fail them; and it 
was at this time that they imposed upon their sub- 
jects the tax of the twentieth of all sea-borne com- 
modities instead of the tribute, thinking that by this 
regulation they should raise a larger amount of money. 
For, the longer the war continued, the more were their 
revenues injured, whilst their expenses were not on the 
same scale as before, but much greater. 

(2) When many dreadful events were taking place 
in the city, and all the citizens had suffered the most 
distressing misfortunes, a man would have especially 
orieved and wept for the afflictions of the state ° itself, 
when he saw that the people had voted the freedom of 
the slaves, the admission of the foreign residents to the 
rights of citizenship, and the restoration of the dis- 
eraced to their forfeited privileges,—(° this people, ) who 
before those days used to pride itself on being +of 
pure original race® and free; and so complete was the 
change, that whereas the city was accustomed to fight 
for the freedom of the other Grecian states, she was in 
those days contented if she could combat without loss 
for her own preservation. | 

(8) On this4 they went to their tents, and in going 
discoursed among themselves how great a memory 
Cyrus had, and how he gave his orders, naming all the 
persons that he gave directions to. ‘This Cyrus did 
out of his great care and exactness; for he thought it 
very strange that whilst mean artificers, each of them, 
know the names of the tools belonging to their art, 
and a physician knows the names of all the medicines 
and instruments that he uses, a general should be such 
a fool as not to know the names of the commanders 
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that are under him, and that he must necessarily use 
as his instruments. 
= 6: & kal tdre (the discourse is continued from what went before). 
> Use the adjective uéyas (as predicate). © giTéxawr. d °EK 
TovTov 67). 


CHAP. 12. $7. (d€ in replies, questions, and 
personal addresses.) 


226. a) Aé may begin a reply that is opposed to what 
has been said by another. 

Mera tovtov Xevodav eimrev: “Ey 8’ émépyouas 
Up emtKoupnowy KTA. (Xen. 

(In Latin vero would be used with personal pro- 
nouns: ego vero; mihi vero, &c. KI.) 

227. b) In questions, d€ is sometimes used as an 
adversative, the interrogator giving vivacity to his ques- 
tion by omitting the concessive member; but some- 
times it has a copulative force, and continues a question 
which had been interrupted by the answer given to it. 
The same principle holds good in answers. 

Kat 6 S@xpatns: Himé po, épn, ® Kpitev, xivas 
dé tpedhes, wa cot Tovs AUKOVS aTTO TMV TpORaTwY aTreE- 
puKwot; (i.e. though you will not keep a man to protect 
you from your enemies, will you nevertheless,’ &e.? Xen. 
Mem. 2,9, 2.) Ovxovy oicSa, ébn, Te TANSEL pev ovdev 
weious eiciv “ASnvaio. Bowwrav; Oida yap, én. o- 
pata S€ ayasa Kat Kana TrOTepa €x BowwTav oiet TrELW 
av éxrheyShvat, H €& "ASnvov; (Xen.) 

In adversative questions introduced by de, we should 
use then, or but—then: sometimes in resumptive ones, 
well—then ; and—then ; sometimes merely and. 

228. c) In addressing a person after his name, ov 
(coi, &c.) usually follows with dé: this form indicates 
emotion (Cf. Herm. ad Hl. 147). Mevérae, col d€ rade 
NEYO KTH. 
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Hexercise 6d. 


229. (1): Then Xenophon rose up, and spoke thus 
in behalf of the soldiers: ‘We? are come hither, O 
men of Sindpe! well satisfied with having preserved 
our persons and our arms; for, to secure and carry off 
any booty along with us, and at the same time to fight 
with our enemies, was impossible. And now, since we 
arrived among the Greek cities—at Trebisond’—we 
paid for all the provisions we had, because they sup- 
plied us with a market; and, in return for the honors 
they did us, and the presents they gave to the army, 
we paid them all respect, abstaining from those barba- 
rians who were their friends, and doing all the mischief 
we are able to their enemies, against whom they led 
us. Inquire of them what usage they have received 
from us; for the guides, whom that city has sent 
along with us through friendship, are here present.’ 

(2) To this he made no objection, but said that he 
had brought some things necessary for the funeral, 
and had given earnest for them; he therefore. exacted 
a promise from me to pay what they cost, and desired 
me to give him back the earnest-money, engaging to 
bring me to those who had received it of him: soon 
after, indeed, he affected to insinuate that Cyron died 
insolvent, though I had not then spoken a word about 
his fortune. Now, if he had not known me to be the 
grandson of Cyron, he would never have made such 
an agreement with me, but would rather have ad- 
dressed me thus:—‘ Why, who are you? What con- 
cern have you with the burial? I know you not. You 
shall not come within my doors.’ | | 

a ques 0€.., Le. duets pev oftrw yiryvdoxete jueis 5é (Kr.). 


b Here wey is used, referring to Kotuwpiras dé, in a clause not 
included in this extract. 
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CHap. 12. $8. (6€ as resumptive.) 


230. Aé is also used resumptively after a parenthe- 
sis, but usually with reference to a preceding 6e.! 


Denique particula S¢ seepe etiam post parenthesin inferri solet, non 
solum ibi, ubi significatam jam antea per d€ particulam oppositionem 
rursus excipit, sed ibi etiam, ubi nihil ejusmodi erat significatum. In his 
enim locis nascitur interposita alia sententia oppositio quedam, qua 
quasi novum quiddam illud, quod jam antea indicatum erat, infertur, 
quoniam propter parenthesin neglectum videbatur. Apud Xenophontem 
quidem in Disciplina Cyri, ti. 5, § 19, hee leguntur: Tatra 6° ayaosels 
6 Kipos, Tod mev Tatiapxou Thy émivoiay, Tay OE Thy Tedd, Bri Epa pev 
eyupvalovto—sémAtoer* TovTos 5& Hodels éxdrAece Te em) Setrvov avTovs 
KrA. et ibidem vu. 2, § 23: Nov 8° ai mdAw bd Te TAOVTOU TOU Tapédy- 
Tos SiadpumTouevos, kal iwd Tay Swpwv, edidocdy pot, Kal bm’ dvSpdrwy, 
of we KoAaKevoytes EXeyov—, 51d TolovTwY HE Adyov avapvTdmevos— 
bmedekdunv Thy oTpatnyiay KTA. (Klotz.) 


a 


Haercise- 66. : 


231. But after the tyrants of the Athenians and 
those in the rest of Greece (which even at an earlier 
period was for a long time subject to tyrants), the most 
and last, excepting those in Sicily, had been deposed 
by the Lacedzemonians (for Lacedzmon, after the set- 
tlement of the Dorians, who now inhabit it, though 
torn by factions for the longest time of any country 
that we are acquainted with, yet from the earliest 
period enjoyed good laws, and was always free from 
tyrants; for it is about four hundred years, or a little 
more, to the end of this war, that the Lacedemonians 


* Difficilior illa queestio, num etiam ibi, ubi S€ non preecesserit, finita 
parenthesi poni 5€ possit. Qua de re ego ita adfirmandum esse puto, ut 
si quando pluribus interjectis verbis aliqua notio ita comparata est, ut 
aliquo modo antecedentibus opponi posset, eam per particulam 5¢ recte 
inferri existumem, veluti in illo loco Herodoti, quem hic posuerunt gram- 
matici, lib. vill. c. 67: °Evel Sv amixaro és Tas ’AShvas mayres ovTOE TAY 
Tév Maptwy: Wdpio S€ brodepSévres ey Kidv@ exapaddxeoy Toy méAcuov 
«7 amoBjoeTat* of SE Aovwol ws dmlxovTo és T) SaAnpoy, evSadTa xaTeBn 
avros Eéptns, ml ras vijus TA. quo in loco facile apparet, cur of Ao:rol 
illatum sit per particulam adversativam. 
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have been in possession of the same form of govern- 
ment; and, being for this reason powerful, they settled 
matters in the other states also);—after, I say, the 
deposition of the tyrants in the rest of Greece, not 
many years subsequently the battle of Marathon was 
fought between the Medes and Athenians. 


CHAP, 13..9S:h.Ay 


232. An (= -dum, -dem, jam, as in quoniam, quispr- 
am, and as used with adjectives and adverbs ') is a parti- 
cle which intimates an affirmation on the part of the 
speaker, that he knows the thing in question to exist at 
the moment actually present, or present to his mind. Hence 
it also denotes, in general, certain existence as a fact; an 
appeal to what 1s evidently before one’s eyes, &c.; 1 inti- 
mates that the assertion made is true now, or with ref- 
erence to the thing of which it is asserted, whatever 
may be the case with reference to other * times or things. 

It seems most probable that 67 is a weakened form of 457. Rost 
considers it related to d7A0s and Sajva. Klotz derives 78, and there- 
fore dn, from eidevat. 

The connections in which 67 is of extremely fre- 
quent occurrence are: 

233. a) With adverbs of time; denoting that the 
thing is limited to the precise time denoted by the 
adverb. évratSa 67. viv dy =(dapte) just now. mpiv 
67, pridem. €rt 6n, ovKéTte 6H, aet 64, TMaXat 6H. Com- — 
pare nuncdum, eramdum, viadum. 


7 Cum adjectivis et adverbiis jam conjungitur, ut id quod his verbis 
dicitur distinctione lumen accipiat—Greeci usurpant 67, veluti woAA& 57. 
Dem. Cor. 32 (Hand). 

2 Thucyd. 1.74: Kal airo 8:4 tovTo 6) pwdAiora étywhoate &vdpa 
Eévoyv, ubi d1a TovTo 57 sic dicitur, ut appareat propter eam jam rem, 
quum fortasse propter alias res minus hoc antea factum esset, honoratum 
esse virum peregrinum (£7.). 
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CEvrad3a 67 and tore 69 very frequently com- 
mence the apodosis after émret, émretdn. Cf. e.) 

b) It is frequently used with imperatives and hor- 
tatory subjunctives (with which we often use now, then). 

"Eye 67, édnv eyo. “Axove 67.' OwpeSa 6 TO 
gdoptiov. Compare dicdum, cedodum.—t{ Also adeo. Pro- 
pera adeo puerum tollere hinc ab janua. Ter. Andr. 4, 
4, 20.] 

c) With reference to purposes of prevention, assevera- 
tions, &c. it denotes the thing as settled, completed, cer- 
tain, &c. °H 5x, assuredly; pn 6H (c. imper.=), hoc 
tantum te rogo, mhil amplius, ne. 

(On pA Te 87, &e. = nedum, cf. chapter on ph.) 

d) In explanations 1t denotes an immediate judgment 
of the mind, formed upon the obvious appearance of the 
thing. So in yap 67, ws 67, ota dy (utpote). Here there 
is often an admixture of zrony, and sometimes of false 
pretence, as if the thing were so obvious, that 1t may be 
assumed as a fact without hesitation. Eisnyaye tas 
erarpioas by, he brought in the pretended courtezans 
(Xen. Hell. 4, a édidakay ws KaT evvotav O17 éryeL 
(Th.). 6 codes 67, sapiens scilicet rlle (P1.). 

e) After demonstratives it denotes limitation to the 
thing in question, which it distinguishes as being the 
very thing meant, often as remarkable, wellknown. Uere 
it may sometimes be construed precisely, just, sometimes 
sumply, merely ;* it often, however, cannot be con- 
strued, but must have its force given by emphasis 
added to the word. So téte 67, ovTos 67, x TovTOU 57, 
av On, Ta avTa Oy TavTA, OUTw 6H, évSa 6H, Kc. Com- 
pare dumtaxat and demum. 

With relative pronouns and adverbs it either de- 
notes limitation to the particular object (as with demon- 


? Here it has also an annective force. H. 

* Thus Cyrus, after stating that he wished for wealth that he might 
maintain troops, reward his friends, &c. adds: Tovtwy 5) evera BovAouas 
ws apsovetata xpnuata exe, merely for these purposes [= his adeo de 
causis. K1.]. 
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stratives) or implies decision. Os 6n,' ofos 67, ézretdy 
(quoniam=quum jam), et &}, Sa on. (Seeh.) [a d7= 
que, ut satis constat. K.| So with wa (both as a local 
and a final particle). 

g) With imterrogatives 6n and 6n more imply (like 67 
in commands) impatience, aS requiring an wmedrate 
explanation. Tis 6n; who ever? who tn the world? ti 
6; mas 6n; gudum? ti dn mote; quid tandem? o- 
cot 6y mote; It has the same meaning in exclamations: 
bcos 6n! [dca by dédnypat! Aristoph.| 

Hand compares it with autem. ‘Primum autem exprimit querentis 
impetum et vehementiam, sive ea ab admiratione proficiscatur, sive ab 
te eal et iracundid, maxime in reprehensione. Greeci dicunt 57. 

h) 1. Its use with indefinites, including dois, dcos, 
and the dependent interrogatives, o7ocos, &c., when 
used indefinitely ; and the corresponding adverbs, 6Sev, 
&c. Here, too, it denotes haste and mdifference ; any 
one, Without inquiring who, or going further to take in 
others (= -cunque, -vis, -libet). So that in effect it zn- 
creases their undefiniteness. dats dy, nescio quis [but also 
quicunque|. daTts On TroTe,* guicunque tandem ; otrotos 
67. Ocot On, quotquot: adros Oy, alius nescio quis: EtTE 
5, whether it be that, &c. (= sive). 

2) 2. With ris, woré, mov, the 67 precedes (it can- 
not, of course, stand at the beginning of a clause); 67 
TIS, quispiam, or nescio quis: 6y mote (dnToTeE*), wspi- 
am; on mov (dn7rov), 11 some way surely (as used in a 
half-questioning or half-doubting manner; =opinor, ni 
fallor. See below).—38. “Ocos 67 often means any de- 
gree however small ¢: quantuluscunque). 

‘Piyvutat orroia 67) bre (Xen.). “Es rnb" Aozrev- 


1 Os 34—ebphoe = qui jam inveniet, quod dici etiam potuit os 75 


evpnoer, quamquam sic... vis minus spectaret ad pronomen ipsum. A7. 
2 Also éotis 54 ror ovp. 
* 8 mote (jam aliquando )—= modo (rhv tvacocay 5 wot’ ovcap 
TAsov. Eur. Hec. 480); wnguam (8cov tis... wActatov 5% ToT’ wxev. 


Aen.). 
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Sov 7 Tie 57 youn adixvetrar (Th.). To hv orocov 
5) ypovov Tov ws adndas avdpa éaréov eat (P1.). 
Opacipayos SuaBarrew Te Kai OvadvcacSat SuaPordas 
OSev 52) Kpatiatos yéyovey (Pl). “Evioe ta pev piro- 
veiKia, TA OS ATW ON TOT aitia mpodyovrat déyeww 
(Dem.). Tovto rémpaxtat vuvi onws 6% Tote wee 
"EyicS@cato pe otis 89 ToT ovv (Aischin.). TH 
Kuvicra To ériypappa éroince datis On (nescio quis). 

k) After expressions of number and degree (e. g. 
comparatives and superlatives), 1t denotes limitation to 
the asserted magnitude or degree, which the thing pre- 
cisely attains to. It may denote either that the number 
or degree is not exceeded, or that it 1s fully reached, 1. e. 
is not fallen short of. 

Movos 6n, quite alone: tpets 67, no more than three: 
mavtes 6, all without exception: acSevns 6H, very weak: 
| Bpayds 8, edSds 67, wavy Sy, péya On, TrEicTa On, 
peytatos 5n (the very greatest). 


Exercise 67. 


234. (1) In consequence of this, Mello, taking with 
him six of the properest persons amongst the exiles, 
armed with daggers and no other weapon, goes in the 
first place by night into the territory of Thebes. In 
the next place, having passed the day in an unfre- 
quented spot, at evening they came to the gates, as if? 
returning from the country, about the time that the 
last parties came in from their working in the fields. 
When they had thus got into the city, they passed that 
night in the house of one Charon, and moreover” spent 
the whole of the following day °there. 

(2) But when, upon trial, they found the water 
came up above their breasts; that the river was ren- 
dered uneven by large slippery stones; and that it 
was not possible for them to hold theif arms ‘n the 
water; which, if they attempted, they were borne 
away by the stream, and, if they carried them upon 
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their heads, they were exposed to the arrows and the 
other missive weapons of the enemy ;—then they re- 
tired, therefore, and encamped on the banks of the 
river. From hence they discovered a great number ot 
armed Carduchians, who were got together upon the 
mountain, in the very place where they had encamped 
the night before. Zhen indeed the Greeks were very 
much disheartened, seeing on one side of them a river 
hardly passable, and the banks of it covered with 
troops to obstruct their passage, and, on the other, the 
Carduchians ready to fall upon their rear, if they 
attempted it. 

(8) The final issue of all things is as the Deity 
wills; but the plan and intention does itself declare 
the mind of the statesman. Do not then, do not im- 
pute it as my offence, that it was Philip’s good fortune 
to be victorious in the battle, for that event depended 
upon God, not upon me; but prove that I did not 
take every precaution which human prudence could 
suggest; that I did not exert myself with integrity, 
with assiduity, with toil even greater than my strength; 
that the conduct I pursued was not noble, was not 
worthy of the state, was not necessary: let this be 
proved, and then at once* accuse me. 

(4) Gobryas then said: ‘But if one has a mind to 
dispose of a daughter, whom must one tell it to?’ 
‘This,’ said Cyrus, ‘must be told to me too; for I am 
a notable man in this art.’ ‘What art?’ said Chrysan- 
tas. ‘Why, in knowing what match’ will best suit 
each particular man.’ ‘T’hen Chrysantas said: ‘In the 
name of all the gods, then do tell me what wife you 
think will best suit me!’ ‘First,’ said he, ‘she must 
be little, for you are little yourself; and if you marry 
a tall wife, and would kiss her as she stands, you must 
leap up as little dogs do.’ ‘ Well, as to that,’¢ said he, 
‘you certainly provide with judgment; for I am tany 
thing but a good jumper.’® ‘And then,’ said he, ‘a 
wife with a snub nose would suit you admirably.’ 
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‘And what in the world is this for?’ ‘ Because,’ said 
he, ‘you have a hooked nose, tand a hooked nose 
would fit best into a flat and sinking one.’! 
2 Supra d. CL 220: © rér’ Hn. d See 212, note d. 
© ov érworiody (= ne tantillum quidem) adrikds. é Say: 


‘and know that hook- nosedness would best suit (or fit into) snub-nosed- 
ness. mpocapud (ew mpds* yuTdTns* o1udrns. 


Exercise 68. 


235. (1) I swear by all the gods and goddesses, 
that I have not even received from Seuthes what he 
promised me in particular. Heis present himself, and, 
as he hears me, he knows whether I am guilty of per- 
jury or not; and, that you may still have more reason 
to wonder, L also swear that I’ have not even received 
what the other generals have. + Nay, not even® so 
much as some of the captains. And why then, why' 
did I act thus? I thought, fellow-soldiers, that the 
more fully I shared the poverty which he then suffered, 
the more would he show himself my friend when it 
was in his power. But now I no sooner see him in 
prosperity, than’ I at once thoroughly understand his 
character. 

(2) As soon as they began their retreat, the enemy 
sallied upon them in great “numbers, armed with buck- 
lers, spears, greaves, and Paphlagonian helmets; while 
others sot upon the houses on each side of the street 
that led to the fort, so that it was not safe to pursue 
them to the gates of it, for they threw great pieces of 
timber from above, which made it dangerous both to 
stay and to retire; and the night coming on, increased 
the terror. While they were engaged with the enemy 
under this perplexity, some god administered to them 
a means of safety; for one of the houses on the right 
hand took fire on a sudden: who set fire to it is not 
known; but, as-soon as the house fell in, all the enemy 
who were in the houses® on the right quitted them; 
and Xenophon, being taught this expedient by fortune, 

Gi 
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ordered all the houses on the left to be set on fire. 
These being built of wood were soon in flames, upon 
which the enemy quitted them also. 


® uy Tolvuy unde (ac ne quidem), though the particles are probably 
not found elsewhere in this connection (viiger). b Supra, 85, 86. 

¢ Cf. Gram. 1435; imitating the attraction of prepositions there ex- 
plained. 


CuHap. 18. § 2. (yap 5y, &c.) 


236. With declarative particles (yap, @s, ofa), and 
the final particles, as, iva, the particle 6) denotes that 
the fact is simply and precisely as stated. When a rea- 
son is introduced by yap 5y, the 6 adds to the state- 
ment the implied affirmation, that the reason given is 
now a certain fact proved by experience. 

Ov yap 6, non enim profecto, is of common occur- 
rence. 

237. Hartung observes, that sometimes the 67 does 
not relate to the yap, but to the preceding word, from 
which it is separated by the intervening particle. He 
quotes IToAXa yap 5, Cyr.5, 8,8; Ppdcw yap by, Hur. 
thes. 840; Kodnv yap 6) yatav aekiver peveaiver, L1. 
w. 54.—Klotz says that he does not understand this 
remark; for that, for instance, in the first passage 
quoted, [Tova yap 62) éywye Kaxelvos éemappnotaca- 
pea pos addAndovs, the asseveration expressed by the 
particle 67 only relates to mwoAdd, because the whole 
sentence is affirmed by the particles yap 67. I cannot 
but think, however, that Hartung’s meaning 1s obvious 
and correct; namely, that the 67 sometimes does not so 
much affirm the whole clause, as attach itself to one of 
those words which it usually accompanies, to heighten 
their meaning by fixing it down precisely to the proper 
nature of the word—Thus with an imperative: e. g. 
dépe yap 67, KTr. (Antiph. Ced. Her. 723): here the 
67 has just the same kind and degree of reference to 
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the imperative ¢épe that it would have if no yap inter- 
vened. 

238. The second passage Hartung translates: ‘the 
earth all dumb [= senseless] as it is’ (die ganz stumme 
Hirde); Klotz: ‘mutam enim jam profecto terram violat 
etracundus,’ referring the 67, not to cwdyv only, but to 
the whole affirmation. This is a point that can hardly 
be decided, as the stress may equally well rest on the 
whole action, or on the notion that the object he wreaks 
hig anger upon is the dumb earth. 


Feercise 69. 


2389. (1) But when the Paphlagonians and Spithri- 
dates brought in the booty they had taken, Herippidas, 
who had posted his officers for the purpose, took every 
thing away from Spithridates and the Paphlagonians, 
merely that he might enlarge the booty he himself 
should deliver in to the commissioners of sale. The 
Paphlagonians, however, did not put up with this 
treatment; but, as men who had been injured and dis- 
sraced, packed up their baggage and went off by night 
to Sardis, to offer their services to Arizeus, confident of 
a good reception from him, as he too had revolted from 
and was making war upon the king. Agesilaus* took 
nothing to heart during this expedition so much as 
this desertion of Spithridates, Megabates, and the 
Paphlagonians. 

(2) The plaintiff is so cunning, and determined to 
affect ignorance of what is right, that, although he has 
preferred a charge of perjury, upon which you are 
sworn to give your verdict, he declined to question the 
slave as to the truth of the deposition (the point about 
which he ought to have been most anxious), and now 
falsely asserts that he requires him to be delivered up 
for a different purpose. Is it not monstrous that he 
should complaim of my refusal to deliver to him a 
freeman (for such I shall clearly prove Milyas to be); 
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and should not consider my witnesses hardly treated, 
when I offer to him a person who is confessedly a 
slave, and he refuses to put their evidence to the test 
by examining him? for he surely cannot contend that 
the torture is for some purposes (which he himself 
desires) a certain criterion of the truth; and again, for 
other purposes, uncertain. 
® Insert the terminative wey 57. 


CHAP. 18. § 8. (67 retrospective and resumptive.) 


240. Ar has also an extensive use in appending a 
new notion, with an accompanying reference to what 
has emmediately preceded. 

Omnino usurpatur 67 particula, ubi aliquid ad ea que preecesserunt 
ita adjicitur, ut hoc statim ac vix absolutd priore re fieri videatur (K7.). 

Thus Xen. Cyr. 1, 5,1: "Edocav d6€ av7@ kai Tpoce- 
AéoSat Stakociovs THY duoTtiuwy, THY O av StaKkociov 
EXdoT@ TETTAPAS EbwWKAV TpoTEAeoSaL Kal TOUTOUS EK 
TOY OmoTi@V: ylyvovTat 57) ovTOL XidLOL* KTA., (ROW 
these amount at once to a thousand men). 

(Quibus in verbis particula propterea locum habet, quod simulas 
postrema electio facta est, jam erunt tot homines numero. //.) 

241. The retrospective and continuative force of 67 is 
shown principally in its employment as a resumptive 
particle, both after a parenthesis in the strict sense, 
and after all remarks of a more or less parenthetical! 
character. 

Thus, Plat. Gorg. 456, 0.: Ae? wévTor, & &., TH pyto- 
pixh xXpnosat womep Kal addAn Tdon ayovia. The 
speaker then goes on to explain the sense in which he 
understands this, and having done so proceeds: ’O av- 
Tos 01) NOYos Kal Tepl THs pyTopiKAs. Here we should 
often use now, or then: sometimes so, thus. . 

So also Thuc. 1, 128: The historian having stated 
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that the Lacedzemonians had called upon the Atheni- 
ans to drive out the pollution of the goddess (70 ayos 
éXavvew THS Yeov) proceeds to describe what this pollu- 
tion was; and after this continues his narrative (in 
chap. 127) thus: Totro 6% To dyos ot Aaxedatpovior 
éXauvewv exédevov KTH., this pollution then the Lacedemo- 
nians, &e. 
Exercise 70. 

242. (1) When after this the second expedition took 
place, which Xerxes, quitting his palace, and daring 
to assume the chief command, and collecting all the 
forces of Asia, conducted in person—(°an expedition) 
about which what man, however desirous to use exag- 
gerated language, has not fallen short of the truth ?— 
for he advanced to such a degree of insolent pride, 
that, deeming it a light task to subdue Greece, and 
wishing to leave such a memorial of it as should be of 
absolutely superhuman magnitude, he never rested till 
he had devised and forcibly executed what is in all 
men’s mouths, sailed, that is, with his army through 
the main land, and marched on foot through the sea, 
by yoking together (¢the shores of) the Hellespont on 
the one hand, and digging through Athos on the 
other.—Against this monarch, J say, filled with pride 
hike this, and who effected works of this magnitude, 
the Lacedzemonians and our ancestors marched, d1- 
viding the danger between them; the former, with a 
thousand picked men and a few allies, to Thermopylez 
against the land forces, to oppose in that pass their fur- 
ther progress, and our fathers (sailed) to Artemisium, 
haying manned sixty triremes against the whole navy 
of their enemies. 

(2) Having then thus palpably brought forward an 
illegal decree, he will endeavor, assisted by his confed- 
erate Demosthenes, to do violence to the law by subtle 
artifices, which I will explain and announce to you 
beforehand, that you may not be deceived for want of 
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knowledge. {These men will not have it in their 
power to deny that the laws expressly declare, that a 
crown conferred on any citizen by the people shall be 
proclaimed in no other place than the assembly; but 
they will drag into their defence, + the law by which 
the festivals of Bacchus are regulated,? and, making 
use of a certain part of the law, will entrap you to 
listen to them, and °so producing an enactment that 
has no bearing upon this action, will assert that there 
are in the state two laws enacted relative to proclama- 
tions: one is that which I have now fe aod ex- 
pres forbidding the proclamation of a crown granted 
y the people to be made any where ut in the assem- 
bly; but there 1s another law, they will say, which is 
contrary to this, which allows the liberty of proclaim- 
ing a crown so conferred in the theatre, when the 
tragedies are exhibited, ‘provided the people shall 
have so determined by their votes.’ It is then, in 
accordance with this law, they will maintain, that 
Ctésiphon founded his decree. p 


& 6 Alovuciakds vomos. 


CHap. 18. § 4. (xai—dy as annective). 


243. In «ai—é7, the two particles retain each its 
proper force. The xai appends what follows to what 
preceded, and the 67 (with that retrospective force that 
often belongs to it [241]) mtimates, that from that pre- 
ceding statement what is now asserted 7s known, or 
may obviously be inferred. It conveys this information 
with the ie and spirit that usually belong to it as a 
descriptive particle. | 

244. The particles xai—éy append in this way 
obvious conclusions where we should use so, just so, &c.) 
particulars in an enumeration, which must not be over- 
looked [compare cai—ryé in enumerations, supra [204]; 
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and rapid trensiizens from a general statement to a par- 
ticular instance of it, &e. 
3 i , A 

1. (O pev ody & arroppytats Aeyomevos TEpL auTaY 
Royos, ws Ev Tvs Hpovod éeomeyv ol aVSpwror Kai ov det 
67) é€avTov Ex TAaUTNS AvELY OVD ATrodibpadcKEV, mEeyas TE 
Tis pot haiveTat Kat ov padcsos eidety, KTr. (P1.) 

Respicitur particulis kel—67, id quod recte Hartungius docuit; ad 
id, quod modo dictum erat, ut hoe significetur, cum guidem nos 
homines simus iz aliqua custodia, etiam istud jam consentaneum 
esse, ut non discedamus ex ea injussu ejus, qui nos dedit in custe- 
diam (KZ). 

2. "Deore 9 tot Sect &vépyea paxapiornte diade- 
povea, Sewpntixy av eint Kal Tov avSporivwyv $7 7, 
TaUTH GuyyeverTaTn evdatmovixaTaTyn. <Aristot. (Lith. 

Ubi ideo adjecit posteriorem enuntiationem per particulas cal—é7 
Aristoteles, quod, priore sententia concessa, hoc jam necessario 
ita existumandum esse videretur (#/.). ~ 

3. Ofov épav, axovew, dpovetv, Kai vyatve 67 

a ” 3 \ z A ea ras ? ? > 
Kal OTA AXAA ayada yovia TH avT@V Gucet GAN ov 
d0& éotw (FI. Lep. 2, 367, D.). 

Quo in loco dy:aivew ita accedit, ut significetur ceteris rebus positis 
hoe fere jam declaratum videri, quo alacrior ac jucundior est 
oratio (£7/.). : 

(Klotz observes, that when xal—8 are used in enumerations, the 
meaning is, rot that the notion so adduced is true rather than the 
others, but only that it is one which must not be overlooked in the 
enumeration with the rest—To denote a proper ascensio ad ma- 
jus, nal—yé Gn raust be used: Thy yap Oeccarlay %AAwS TE OvK 
evrocey Fy Siizven tvev aywyod, Kal peta Stray ye On. (Th. 4, 78.) 

4, eimetat &1) otpatnyei téyvas Twas Kal 67) 
THpHOaVTES ESos TL TOV PapPdpwv... émiTtiSevtat Kal 
“eLpouvTat Todnous (Sirab. 5, 8). 

0. Kai épwrd 67 ras we Sam7y (Pl. Phed. 1157, ¢.). 

240. Hartung compares this lively and sudden selec- 
tion Of a single instance with the use of jam, in ad- 
ducing examples or instances in proof of an assertion: 
Frecula jam quo de genere est (Lucret. 2, 480). 

246. This «at 67 may be followed by another «ai 
{= also); the particles xai 67) xai are often preceded by 
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dédaros Te (in the proper case cf a@ddos) to convey an 
especial instance of a general statement. 
"Es AiyuTrrov amixeto Tapa "Apacw Kat On Kab 


és Sapous abi Kpoitcov (Hat. 1, 80). 


Exercise V1. 


OAT. (1) ‘For what purpose, with respect to the 
joint apphcation of money, is the just man more useful 
than others?’ ‘When we wish to deposit it and have 
it kept safe, O Socrates.’ ‘You mean then, do you 
not, when we have no occasion to use st at all, but wish 
it to be left in deposit?’ *Hxactly so.’ ‘When there- 
fore our money is useless, (then it 1s that) justice is 
useful with regard to it.’ ‘It would seem so.’ ‘And 
just so, when we have to keep a pruning-hook sate, 
justice is useful both for a community and for a pri- 
‘vate individual; but, when we have occasion to use it, 
the art of vine- dressing j is. useful?’ +34 seems.so.’ 

(2) ‘Indeed, my son,’ said he, ‘to a forced obedi- 
ence this isthe way; but to a willing obedience, which 
is much the better, there is another way, and a readier ; 
for, whomsoever men take to be more knowing than 
themselves in what is for their interest and advantage, 
him they obey with pleasure. This you may know to 
be true in many other cases, and particularly in that 
of sick people, who are very ready to send for such as 
may prescribe what is fit for them to do: so too at sea, 
the people that are on board are very ready and zeal- 
ous to obey their pilots; and travellers are extremely 
averse to part with such as they think know the roads 
better than themselves: but when men think that they 
shall be injured by their obedience, they will neither 
yield to punishments nor be raised by rewards; for 
even presents are not willingly received il any rman 
to his own prejudice.’ 
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CHap. 18. § 5. (xat 67.) 


248. In xat 67 the 67 has often its temporal mean- 
ing (= jam), the cai having that of etiam; so that the 
Kat 6n=even now; already; less commonly wmimedi- 
ately, which meaning, however, it always has with the 
Juture, and when any thing zs to happen. 

With respect to the xal, itis to be remarked that sometimes it is to 
be taken separately, in the sense of and or also, and sometimes in close 
connection with 67, as in the kindred forms, nal mpiv, kal mada, When it 
may be rendered even (Hartung). 

249. Hartung also observes, that in many instances the 67 in kal 67 
may have what he calls its metaphorical meaning, of lively and pointed 
annexation with added importance ; and that the meaning of kal 67 is 
decidedly temporal, only when it stands in the middle of a clause, or 
begins the apodosis: Tpotepéwy S¢ Tis 6500 Spa kat 5H pevyovtas Tovs 
Tlépoas (already in flight), Hdt. 9,66; "Emet te eLeudSete,... Kal 57 
Adyor ovdéva Tay "ASnvaiwy moréetSe (you at once make no account), id. 
7, 2; Ev @ 5€ tadta eBovAevoyto, kat 8) Bacireds Twapapenpduevos eis 
To av7d oxHma KaTéeaTHOEV évayTiay Thy Pddayya (Xen. An.1,10,10: = 
79n. Kr.) ‘Os ty wot BéATiota Kal tTaxioTa Sone? TapacKevacdjva, Kar 


3% mweipdooua Aeyew, J will immediately (or, at once) endeavor to state 
(Dem. Phil. 4, 4, 44). 


250. When this temporal «ai 67 is followed by an- 
other «ai, the second xaé does not belong in sense to 
the cai 67, but to one of the following words (Hart- 
ung), =e jam etiam ; atque jam etiam (K1.). 

251. When xai 57 occurs in replies, the cai denotes 
readiness to meet the wishes of the other party, the 67 
intimating assent. Here the force of 6) belongs to 
what Hartung calls the determinative meaning of the 
particle. 

: Brepov kato. “Kat dn Bréro.” (Aristoph. Av. 
175.) 


Exercise 72. 


252. (1) But so soon as Cleombrétus began to 
advance towards the enemy, in the first place, even 
before the bulk of the army was aware that he was in 
motion, the cavalry had already engaged, and that of 
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the Lacedzemonians had quickly been defeated, and in 
their flight had fallen in amongst their own heavy- 
armed; and moreover the heavy-armed of the Thebans 
were making their attack. However, that the body 
posted round Cleombrotus had at first the better in the 
fight, any man may have a certain proof from hence; 
for they could not have taken him up and carried him 
off yet alive, unless those who fought before him had 
the better of it at that time. 

(2) Cyrus’s men were thus occupied. But the As- 
syrians had already dined (p), and were forming them- 
selves with a great deal of resolution. {The king was 
marshalling them himself, driving around in his chari- 
ot; and he exhorted them to this effect: ‘Men of 
Assyria! now is the time for you to quit yourselves 
like brave men, for now you are fighting for your 
lives, for the country where you were born, for the 
houses in which you were bred, aye and for your wives 
and children, and for every thing valuable that you 
possess. If you conquer, you will remain masters of 
all these as before; if you are defeated, be assured 
that you will give them all up to the enemy. 

(8) Socr. But, my dear Pheedrus, I shall expose 
myself, if I, who am no poet,? place myself in com- 
petition with a good one, and speak extempore on the 
same subject. 

Phed. Do you know how the case stands? Don't 
give yourself any more of these airs, for I have that to 
say, which will hardly fail to force you to speak if I 
utter it. 

ocr. Then do not say it on any account. 

Phed. Nay, but here I do say it at once :—-and the 
speech shall be an oath; for I swear to you—but by 
which, by which of the gods? shall it be by this plane- 
tree /—that, unless you make a speech to me before 
this very tree, I will never again either show or repeat 
to you another speech by any author whomsoever. 

Socr. Ah, rascal, how well you have found out the 
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- way to compel ta lover of speeches and arguments? to 
do whatever you bid him! 
2 id@T7s. b dynp piddadoyos. 


CHap. 18. § 6. (61 i lively suppositions.) 


253. A7, especially «at 67, is also used in making 
supposttions in a lively, spirited way. The 6, according 
to Hartung, here denotes indifference. 

254. In suppositions, 67 or xat 67 is used in two 
ways: 

1) With a conditional particle, and the subjunctive 
or optative mood. 

"“Orras O€ yp Taccew els WaYNY oTpaTiaV...Kat 
el ye On oor... Todeulor ETLpavetev, TAS 
xpn avTiKastaTaval, KTA. (Xen. Cyr. 1, 6, 43.) 

2) In the indicative. [kat 6n = fac, finge.] 

Kai 6 odeas trovéw icous éxeivoors eivar (Hdt. 
vu. 10, 2), Well, then, I set them down as equal 
mn number to the former. - 


Exercise 73. 


255. (1) ‘And how pray, father,’ said he, ‘shall 
one be best able to raise such an opinion of oneself?’ 
‘My son,’ said he, ‘there is no readier way to appear 
wise and knowing in things wherein you desire to 
appear so, than to be in reality knowing in those 
things; and if you consider teach particular case by 
itself? you will find that what I say is true: for if you 
would appear a good husbandman when you are not a 
good one, or a good horseman, a good physician, a 
good player on the flute, or (a good) any thing else 
(when you really are not so), consider how many con- 
trivances you must use in order to appear so. And 
even suppose that you could even prevail with a great 
many people to commend you, that you might gain” a 
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reputation, and if you should purchase fine instru 
ments, and furniture belonging to each of the arts, 
tscarcely would you have succeeded in deceiving 
them, when® presently, on coming some time or other 
to give proof of your skill, you would be convicted, 
and would appear an arrogant boaster. 

(2) ‘Listen then,’ said Cyrus, ‘(to determine) 
whether you think my advice to the purpose. I have 
very often hunted on the borders of your territory and 
that of the Armenians, with all the Persians that were 
with me; and, more than that, I have gone thither 
+ before now,‘ taking likewise from hence several horse- 
_ men from amongst my companions here.’ ‘There- 
fore,’* said Cyaxares, ‘by doing just the same things 
now, you will pass unsuspected; but if a much greater 
force should appear than what you used to have 
with you in hunting, this at once’ would excite suspi- 
cion.’ ‘But,’ said Cyrus, ‘one may also frame a pre- 
text that would be very plausible, both here and there 
also, of that 7s any one should report it there that I 
intend to undertake a great hunting-expedition; and,’ 
said he, ‘I would openly desire from you a body of 
horse. ‘Excellent,’ said Cyaxares; ‘and I shall re- 
fuse to give you any but a very few, as intending to 
march myself to our garrisons that he towards Assy- 
ria. +For indeed I do really,’ said he, ‘intend to go 
thither, in order to strengthen them as much as possible.’ 


2 Kas ev exacrov, as Dem. Cor. 230, 2: BovAouat 5€ kad’ Ev ExacTov 
avtav eéeracar—the nad’ ev being adverbial. b “Optativus AdBars 
quoniam ab cogitatione Cambysis omnia pendent, legitimus est. Borne- 
mann. © apt. te éénmarnkas eins av Kat, dc. Compare Gua—xal, 
83; 7dn Te... Kal, &e. d #67. € rotvuy. f rovuTo Hn, 1. e. 
without going on to other suspicious circumstances. B Kal yap TO ovtt. 


Culp 18° 87 Gabe eee 


256. a) Mev 6 is generally a concluding formula, 
in which the force of wey is confirmative, that of 67 
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retrospective ; dismissing the statement made as now 
completed. 

b) A summing up or recapitulation, introduced by 
pev On, is usually followed by a transition to a new 
subject, or a new part of the same subject (usually a 
fuller explanation of it), introduced by 6¢, or sometimes 
by d€ 67. 

Xpvoavras pwév, 67 ovtws eirev' avéctn 6° ew 
avT@ Pepavras Ilépons (Xen.). 

So in the common formula, kal tadra wey 5% Tadra, in Plato, ce. 


c) In the progress of a narrative wev 67 is often 
used, where we should employ so, accordingly ; 1. e. 
when the fact stated is founded upon what preceded. 

d) In per 6, as Klotz observes, each particle retains its usual force, 
and the wey is usually followed by its corresponsive 5¢. But the two 
particles have a more blended meaning in the combinations @AAa& pev 67, 
h mev ON, ov méev S17, Kat wey Sy, ye wey 67, in which Hartung and others 
would write wevin as one word (= vero; the nev having here an adver- 
sative force). Kal wévin xa Tavtardy ye eicetov, et vero etiam Tan- 
talum videbam. P/. Protag. 3815, c. BaoiArcol mev &vdpes od méevin 
emiotypuoves ye. Pl. Phedr. 266, c. 

257. The particles dé 6x retain, in this combination, 
each its usual force, so that dé 67 = autem jam. 

‘Epet d€ 67 Tis, @ Kaxa pavtevbpata (Hur. Phen. 
089). 
| 258. As each of the particles, dé and 6%, often fol- 

lows a particle or pronoun, to add emphasis to it, or 
sive it prominence and distinction, so the two particles 
are often used together in the same way. 

a) Thus, ei 5é 57, si vero jam; édy 5é dn, quuin vero jam; viv &é 5%, 
nune vero jam; tovto 5é 57, hoc vero jam. 

b) Here we should either merely pronounce the 7/, &. with empha- 
sis, or use a strengthening adverb of times or degree: ei (éav) 5¢ 54, and 
if', and af indeed (really, now, after all, &e.); and now if. 


Exercise 4. 


259. When there came to me a person who was 
yoing to Persia, and bade me give him the letter I had 
written home; and I told the captain, for? he knew 
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where the letter lay, to run and fetch it, he, according- 
ly, set off a-running; but that young man, armed as he 
was with corslet and sword, followed after his captain ; 
nay more,” the rest of his company, seeing him run, 
ran off with him; and all of them came back again, 
and brought me the letter. ‘Thus,’ said he, ‘at all 
events, this company of mine is very exact in exe- 
cuting all the instructions they-recerve from you.’ 
{The rest, as was natural, laughed fat this guayl and 
attendance on the letter;* +but Cyrus said: ‘O Zeus, 
and all you gods! why what men then have we for 
our companions! ‘They are so easily won by atten- 
tions, that many of them might be made one’s friends | 
for a little portion of meat; and they are such obedient 
persons,’ that they obey before they understand what 
they are ordered to do. For my part, Ido not know 
what sort of men we should wish the soldiers to be, 
unless it be just such!’ ‘Thus Cyrus, laughing all the 
time, praised the soldiers. 

a Supra, 152. b Supra, 218. © él tH Sopupopia Tis ém- 
OTOATS. d A new clause would follow with dé. 


CHAP. 14. dev, dyzrov, dn7rouSev. 


260. A7jSev (from 67 and Sev, a weakened form of 
Snv ' = scilicet) is properly an affirmative particle, but is 
mostly used either of a false pretence or notion (= mpo- 
dacw, OY w$ TpoceTroLovVTO: in appearance ; as they |he, 
[| wished wt to be thought), or as an tronical affirmation 
(scilicet, videlicet ; quasi vero). It is, however, sometimes, 
though seldom, used as a simple explanatory particle. 

"Aremeurpauny Tov viov, wéya hpovav, o7t dHASev 

= videlicet, scilicet) ris BactNéws Svyatpos ovvoiuny Tov 
€wov viov yanérny (Xen.). Todto 6) To ayos ot Aaxedat- 


+ As Aisch. Prom. Vinet. 928: 30 Snv & xpices, rat7’ émyAwaod 
Ads. 


| 


| 
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povion éXavvewv exérevoy SH Sev Tois Yeots mpw@Tov TLw- 
pouvres, ITepixrda Sé eidotes Tov BavSinmou mpocexope- 
vov avT@ Kata THY pntépa (Th.). 

261. Anzov (opinor, ni fallor), [ imagine, I suppose, 
surely. 

Ov Sov Tov dpyovTa TOV apYo“evwv TroVNpOTEpoV 
mpoonke evar (Xen.). On ye dyrrov, cf. supra 189. 

Aymov often stands as the last word in a clause 
(e.g. in Dem.): “Ore yap eis tovTo TwepictnoeTaL Ta 
mTpaypata, €av Ta TapovTa mpowmpedSa, oYedov iopev 
anmavres Ontov (Dem.). : 

262. AnmovSev (from dy7ov and Syv: compare 6%- 
Sev), I hope, I suppose, surely (nempe, ironically: opz- 
nor). “AvSpwios et SyTovSev: ove Ect ovde cis @ 
ji) KQKOV. TL yéeyovev 1) yevyjcerat (Phil.). “Ey 6é jv 


imtevey paso, Stay ev él TOV imTov yEevwmal, TA TOD 


immokevTavpov OnmouSev orarpaktowat (Xen.). 


Exercise Td. 


263. (1) But, after flinging away all these advan- 
tages, and all but assisting him in securing them for 
himself, by Heavens, shall we then inquire to whom 
these consequences are owing! Yes; for we shall not 
allow that we are ourselves in fault; that I well know: 
for even in the dangers of the field not one of those 
who run away accuses himself, but (every man) lays 
the blame on the general, on those about him, or an 
body rather than himself; but, for all that, the defeat 
of the army is due, I presume, to the fugitives collec- 
tively; for he who now accuses the rest might himself 
have stood his ground, and, if every man did this, they 
would be victorious. 

(2) The Lacedemonians, on hearing this, did not 
let their anger appear jo the Athenians (for they had 
not sent their embassy to obstruct their designs, but to 
offer counsel, they said, to their state; and, besides, 
they were at that time on very friendly terms with 
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them, owing to their zeal against the Mede); in secret, 
however, they were annoyed at failing in their wish. 
So the ambassadors of each state returned home with- 
out any complaint being made. 

(3) Meanwhile the Mantineans, and to those to 
whom the truce had been granted, going out under 
the pretext of gathering herbs and fire-wood, secretly 
went away in small parties, picking up at the same 
time the things for which they professed to have left the 
camp; but when they had now proceeded some dis- 
tance from Olpze, they began to retreat*® at a quicker 
pace. The Ambraciots and the rest, as many as hap- 
pened thus to have gone out with them in a body, 
when they found that they were gone away, them- 
selves also pushed forward, and began running, on 
purpose to overtake them. 


CHAP, * 15: > aire. 


264. a) Afjra' combines a confirmatory force with 
the notion of approval and assent; and serves, like 67, 
only in a higher degree, to render prominent and more 
exactly define the word which stands before it. It may 
be joined with all the parts of speech, in order to de- 
fine them, whether by extension or restriction of their 
meaning. 

b) After interrogatives itis either consecutive (1. e. 
relates to a preceding statement) then ; or assumes 1n 
an impatient vehement way the answer it confidently 


1 Kriiger considers the particle to come from 6% or 6é, and eira 
Rather the ta in both words is of the same origin. AJotz thinks it 
related to the old indefinite pronoun tos; so that d47a = jam aliqud 
tenus ; jam aliqua ratione; = jam sane; jam quidem; jam profecto ; 
jam certe; since what we assert to be true somehow or other (though we 
can’t tell how), we assert to be certainly true. Hartung thinks the ra 
identical with ka in a’tixa, &ec., and te in TéTe, ce. (ra being AMolic, ra 
Doric), both being from the old demonstrative pronoun Tos, as mére, wdKa ; 
Toles, Kolos, aC. 
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expects: sometimes it has the force of really, indeed 


[ecwoa dpta ce; Hid. T. 558]. 

c) It is often ‘used with imperatives (do, do pray, 
&c.); and very often in replies (usually with the repe- 
tition of the word assented to), where it denotes wn- 
conditional emphatic assent. It frequently has an dronv- 
cal force (= — forsooth). 

d) Also, 9 Onta, sane profecto; then—really; mM- 
deed; ov Shira, minime vero; nequaquam ; pn OnTa, 
nay ‘do not, &c.; do not, do not ; Kal Onta, and indeed 
(e. g.In a question which it suddenly occurs to the 
speaker to put with reference to the subject of dis- 
course). 


(My d47a prohibitio est cum affectu asseverandi, quemadmodum ov 
d7Ta negatio cum asseveratione (Devar.). 


Electra: Ads d4HTa TATpOS Tota Ge TUL pOV Oleny 
(Hur.). My OnTa Opaons TAaUTA Y alTovpai o eyo. 
—It OAT ev dB pn cadet BeBnkortes Ov Capmev os 
ovora Ty) AuTrovpevor ; (Hur) ‘Ar’ éySpav ONT a 
TONG pavsavovow ot copot (Aristoph.). Tatra ONT 
dvacxera ; (Soph.) HupPorara Sé réyets Kowavrpa- 
Ta, 4 TL GANO;—Kowwrvnpata djra (Pi), 


Exercise 76. 


265. Socr. What* you state is a marvellous fact 
and strange, O Hippias; and tell me °now, is not your 
wisdom able to improve in virtue those who associate 
with it and learn (of you)? 

Hixp. Yes, and to improve them) greatly, O So- 
erates. 

Socr. But then, whilst you were able to improve 
the children of the TInucéni, were you unable to im- 
prove those of the Spartiates % ? 

ifip, Far from it. 

_ Soer. Then are the Siceliots really anxious to be- 
come better, but the Lacedzemonians not anxious? 
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Hip. Assuredly, I imagine the Lacedzemonians 
also are anxious (°for improvement). 

Socr. Did they then shun your company from 
want of money? 

Hip. Certainly not, since they have money enough. 

Socr. Then how in the world can it be, that, though 
they are anxious (°for improvement), and have money, 
and you are able to be of the greatest benefit to them, 
they have not sent you away loaded with riches? 


« In this passage 67j7a occure three times. 


Qk] bteAedenteee 


266. Mio (de 6) is wherefore; for which reason. 
Avdrrep (—6e" d7rep) has the same meaning, rendered 
however more emphatic by the addition of the 7rep. 

267. Mio is sometimes followed by xa, wherefore 
also, or 6n; to 6H, for which very reason. 


(A very rare meaning of Sidrep is propterea quod, because. AAA’ 
oluat méeya Tots TowovTois bmdpxer Adyois map Exdo'rov BovAnots, Sidmep 


pgorov anavtwy éotiv abtoy ékamarjoa (Dem. Ol. 3,19. So in Xen. 
Mem. 4, 8, 7). 


Excercise 77. 


268. I think that you have often admitted and 
acknowledged that* there is a twofold method of 
treatment, both with respect to the body and with re- 
spect to the soul; and that the one is ministerial, by 
which we are enabled to procure food, if our bodies 
are hungry; drink, if they are thirsty; and, if they 
are cold, garments, coverlids, shoes, and all other 
things which our bodies require. And I purposely 
speak to you through the same images, in order that 
you may understand the more easily. For when any 
one supplies these things, being either a retail trades- 
man or a merchant, or a manufacturer of any of them, 
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a baker, a cook, a weaver, a shoemaker, or tanner, it is 
not at all surprising that such a person should appear, 
both to himself and others, to be concerned in the 
management” of the body, +that is, to all who are ig- 
norant® that, besides all these, there is a gymnastic 
and medicinal art, to which’ the °true management of 
the body really belongs, and whose duty it is to rule 
over all these arts, and to use their respective produc- 
tions, through knowing what meats or drinks are good 
and bad for the health of the body, whereas¢ all those 
others are ignorant of this; for which very reason all 
those other arts are servile, ministerial, and base, as 
regards the management of the body, but the gymnas- 
tic art and medicine are justly the mistresses of these. 


2 os &pa, supra 120. b Sepameia, i.e. the true fostering and cul- 
tivating care of it. © maytl TG pr} €iddT1. d dé Cf 224, 


CHAP. 17. eorte. 


269. Avote (= dia Todo Ste) is (a) because, and (0) 
in indirect questions, wherefore, why. 

a) ‘Tyets Mévava peév tov pvrwoSpov amrexreivate 
Store tratda édevSepov éx ITeddjvyns éoyev év TO pv- 
A@ve (Dinarch). 

b) ‘Eav Tis pot réyyn, SLOT Kaddv eat dTLOdD, 
xT. (Pl. Phed. 100, c). But in this passage Baiter 
and Sauppe print ov’ ott. 

c) In the sense of that (= ér1), Sidt: hardly occurs in the best 


writers, but stands Her. 2,50: Pl. Ep.1; 309. It is also found in a 
letter of Philip’s, and in a decree in Dem. de Coron. 


Exercise 78. 


270. The next day the thirty Athenian ships, 
and as many of the Corcyrzan as were sea-worthy, 
put out and sailed to the harbor at Sybota, in which 
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the Corinthians were anchored, wishing to know 
whether? they would engage.” But they, having put 
out with their ships from the land,° and formed them 
in line at sea, remained quiet; not intending volunta- 
rily to begin a battle, since they saw that fresh ships 
from Athens had jomed them; and that they them- | 
selves were involved in many difficulties, with regard 
to the safe keeping of the prisoners they had on 
board, +and because there were no means of refitting 
their ships?in so deserted a place. Nay, they were 
thinking of their voyage home, how they should re- 
turn; being afraid that the Athenians. might consider 
the treaty to have been broken, because they had come 
to blows, and not allow them to sail away. 


@ ei, which, like our ‘if, is also used in the sense of whether. Cf. next 
Chapter. biCt. Part © yavs &pavtes. The usual form is 
vavoly &payTes. d kal émicxeuny ovK otcay TeV ve@y* the Kai con- 
necting different constructions. 


CHap. 18. $1. Es, 7#-whether. 


(The general construction of conditional clauses has been given in 
Part 1.) 

271. a) In Attic writers, when two conditional 
clauses are placed in contrast by e (éav) wev... 
(éav) dé wy, In the first such, a general apodosis as 
Kadas ect’ navydcw, &e. (at ws well; well and good ; 
be wt so, or the like), is sometimes omitted, as contain- 
ing a thought which may be easily supplied, and the 
discourse hastens on to the following more important 
thought. 

b) The verb is sometimes omitted after ed, Xe. 
Thus in e¢ pn dud it were not for; if it had not 
been jor, as in e& pu dia Tov Kuva, but for the dog. 
The verb omitted is usually éxarvSyv (-Sncav, &c.) 
e. g. exeiva O€ TOUTOLS av TpOTHV, EL WH OLA TOUTOUS 
(= et py Ova TovTovs ExwAVSN Tpoceivar). 
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c) So too e wx receives the meaning of nzsz. Ov 
Kehevow, eb 6 Evudépov (Th.). “Hytv ovdev éatuv 
ayasov ado €¢ 1) OTTAA Kai apeTH (Xen.). 


Exercise 79. 


272. (1) And now we have at length* both fought 
and won the decisive battle; we have both Sardis and 
Croesus in our hands, have taken Babylon, and‘? 
borne down all before us; and °yet by® Mithras! yes- 
terday if I had not used my fists against several. per- 
sons, I should not have been able to get near you. 
t+ When! however* you had taken me by the hand, and 
bade me stay by you, then I was at once? an object of 
envy, because I passed the whole day with you fast- 
ing! Now, therefore, if it can be any how managed, 
that those who have been the most deserving may 
have the greatest share of you (well and good); but, 
if not,* I am ready to make a proclamation once again‘ 
in your name, (°to the effect) that all should quit you 
except us, your original friends. 

(2) Beginning from childhood, they both teach and 
admonish them as long ‘as they live. For as soon as 
any one understands what is said, nurse, mother, ped- 
agogue, and the father himself, vie with each other in 
this, how the boy may become as good as possible; in 
every word and deed teaching and pointing out to 
nim that this is just, and that unjust; this is honora- 
ble, and that base; this is holy, and that unholy; and 
this you must do, and that you must not do. And if 
the boy obeys willingly, itis well; but if not,° like a 
tree twisted and bent, they make him straight by 
threats and blows. 


@ Now at length—viv 6%. b ‘ud dixit non vf, quia negat...ad 
Cyrum accedere potuisse nisi pugnis cum multis certasset’ (Bornemann). 
© émei ye (196) wevror (184). ee kot € ei de un. See 273 


§ wadw ad, 186, 
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Fixercise 80. (et pn Ota.) 


273. (1) And from this delay, Archidamus incur- 
red the greatest censure, though he had, teven while 
the war was gathering? ¢been thought to show a 
want of spirit,? and to favor the Athenians, by not 
heartily recommending hostilities. And again, after 
the army was mustered, the stay that was made at the 
Isthmus, and his slowness on the rest of the march, 
Tgave occasion for charges against him,° but most of all 
his stopping at Ginoe. For the Athenians during this 
time were carrying in their property, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians thought, that by advancing against them 
quickly they would have found every thing still out, 
but for his dilatoriness. 

(2) Again, tell me with respect to Cimon. Did 
not they whom he took care of, pass a sentence of 
ostracism upon him, in order that they might not hear 
his voice for ten years? And did they not do the 
very same to Themistocles, and beside punish him 
with exile? And did they not sentence Miltiades, 
the conqueror at Marathon, to be thrown into the pit;* 
and would he not have °actually been thrown into it 
but for the president of the Prytanes?¢ 


* Kal év Th tuvarywy?) TOU TodEmov. > Sox@v padakds eivar (the 
infin. and partcp. of the present (as they are usually called) belong to 
the imperfect also, and may have its meaning of a pluperf. even after the 
present. Kr. © §éBarev avtév by prosopopeia. d BdpaSpor, 
a gulf or pit at Athens, behind the Acropolis, into which prisoners were 
thrown. © The president (émiararns) of the Prytanes is here called 
6 TIpurams. 


CHaAp. 18. $2. (e¢ dé wy.) 


274. a) The form e¢ d€ pH (sin minus), but if not, 
often occurs without a verb; e. g. after wddtoTa pév 
(properly, potissimum quidem=) af possible; of the 
thing to be done by preference, if it can be done. 
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Martota pév evpetyns yiyvov tav Bedtictwv* 
ef O€ 7, plwOov Ta Tapa ToOls AdXoOLS OPSaS ExoVTA 
(Isoer..). 

b) This e¢ dé uy, having become a standing formu- 
la, was often used after €av wév (where one should 
expect €ay dé€ uy). Also after negative notions it 1s 
found introducing the opposite supposition (though this 
is here affirmative, and would be introduced by e¢ dé, 
if the verb were repeated); the strict opposition being 
neglected from its having become the regular office of 
et de un to express, but on the contrary supposition; 
otherwise. 

‘Eav pév te vyiv d0xa réyew adyés, Evvoporoyn- 
cate’ ef O€ pH, TavTt AOY@ avTiteivete (P1.). 

c) The notion indicated by e¢ dé wy is often not 
opposed to any preceding one stated in words (intro- 
duced by e [weér]), but to one that is merely wmplied 
by the statement previously made. 

‘Amntes Ta ypnuata’ et SE wn, Toreunoew Edy 
autois (Xen.). Ilodenov ovK elwy mrovetvs et dé pn, 
Kal avTol avaykacSyncecSar eEpacay dirovs TroveioSae 
ovs ov Bovrovtat (Th.). 3 


Erercise 81. 


275. (1) With respect to our own ancestors, no 
man can prove that in the long succession of previous 
ages they attempted to subject to themselves any city, 
whether small or great; whereas all men know, that 
the Lacedzmonians, ever since they came into the 
Peloponnesus, have, in all their actions and all their de- 
liberations, made it their sole object to subject to 
themselves, if possible, the whole Greek nation, but 
at all events the Peloponnesians. 

(2) After she had told me every thing, I said: ‘tBe 
sure not to tell a soul of this:* if you do, no part of 
our agreement will stand. But I expect you to give 
me ocular proof of your assertions; for I don’t want 
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words, but °desire that the fact should be openly dis- 
covered, if? it is as you say.’ ; 

(3) These actions, O men of Athens, are noble ac- 
tions to record, an honor to those who performed 
them, and the imperishable glory of our state: not °so 
however what Leocrates has done, but °rather he has 
voluntarily sullied with disgrace the glory that our 
city has accumulated from the earliest ages. If there- 
fore you put him to death, you will be reputed by all 
the states of Greece to hate such actions, as much as 
they do; but, if not, you will both rob your fore- 
fathers of their ancient glory, and inflict a great 
injury upon your fellow-citizens. 

a Say: ‘(° see) that no man (undels avdpeHmwv) hears of this’ émws 
anc. futuro indicat. Part I. 287. Gr. 799. b elrep. 


Cuap. 18. § 8. (eb pp.) 


276. The particles e¢ uy often stand without a 
verb, in the sense of nzsv. 

In this sense they may follow negatives: ov, ovdeis, 
ovoels dAXos, &e. (aS GAN 7H, adAG, or 7 do. Cf. 58); 
or an wéterrogative that implies a negation. 

a) Ov Kedevow et wt) Evudhépov (Th.). [Compare 
our use of unless ; e. g. don’t do vt unless convenient to 
yourself. | 

b) “Hy ovdév éeotw ayasov aXXO Et fh OTTAG 
Kal apetn (Xen.). 


Heercise 82. 


277. The Athenians, therefore, when preparations 
had been made on each side, both by deeds and words, 
sailed in the night to Minoa, an island off Megara, 
with six hundred heavy-armed, under the command 
of Hippocrates, and posted themselves in an excavated 
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piece of ground, from which they used to make their 
bricks for the walls? and °which’ was not far off; 
while the troops, with Demosthenes, the other com- 
mander, consisting of light-armed Platzans, besides 
peripoli,* placed themselves in ambuscade in the 
ground consecrated to Mars, which was at a less dis- 
tance. Now no one was aware of this but those who 
were charged with the execution of it. When day 
was about to dawn, the traitors amongst the Megareans 
did as follows. They had for along time past used 
means to secure the opening of the gates, and with the 
consent of the officer in command, in the guise of pri- 
vateers, to carry on a cart during the night a boat 
worked by sculls, along the trench down to the sea, 
and so sail out; and before it was day they brought it 
again on the cart, and took it as far as the wall through 
the gates; that the Athenians in Minoa, as they pre- 
tended,* might not know what precautions to take, no 
boat being visible in the harbor. 


* To make bricks for the walls, rAwSevew Ta Teixn, a Construction 
hardly to be found elsewhere {K7r.). b xat without 6. © xa) 
€repot mepimoAa. Cf. exwy vais Erépas Kupou mwevte kal etkoow (Xen. An. 
1, 4) alias naves que Cyri erant = preterea Cyri naves (A7.). The 
Peripoli were the young men from ten to twenty. Cf. Gr. Antiqg. 

4 Gr. 1433. Jelf, § 645. © 64 supra, 238, d. 


CHap. 18. § 4. (e pu et.) 


278. When et pn has the meaning of except, an- 
other «¢ is sometimes subjoined; thus e¢ py e¢—= nese 
st; except 2f, unless: the predicate of e¢ pn being 
omitted. 

‘O xpnmatiatiKos pos TO KEepdaivety THY TOU TLLa- 
cat nooviy ) THY TOD pavSaveww ovdevds akiavy dycet, 
el en El TLS aUT@V ee mov (P.). 
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Exercise 83. 


279. Socr. Well then, if these things are true, 
Polus, what is the great utility of rhetoric? For, 
from what has been now agreed on, every one ought 
especially to beware of acting unjustly, in the belief 
that (°>by so acting) he will sustain great evil. Is it 
not so? 

Pol. Certainly. 

Socr. And if a man has committed injustice, either 
himself, or any one else for whom he has regard, he 
ought of his own accord to betake himself thither, 
where as soon as possible he will be punished, to a 
judge as to a physician, taking every pains lest the dis- 
ease of injustice becoming inveterate should render 
the soul corrupt and incurable; tor what must we 
say,” Polus, if? our former admissions are to stand? 
Do not these things necessarily harmonize with the 
former in this, but in no other way ? 

Pol. For what else can we say, Socrates ? 

Socr. For the purpose, then, of excusing injustice, 
our own, or that of our parents, or friends, or chil- 
dren, or country, when it acts unjustly, rhetoric is of 
no use to us at all, Polus [nor zs it of any use], unless 
any one supposes that he ought especially to accuse 
himself, and afterwards his relatives, and any other of 
his friends, who may have acted unjustly, and not con- 
ceal the crime, but bring it to light, in order that he 
may be punished, and restored to health; moreover, 
that he should compel both himself and the others to 
lay aside fear, and with his eyes shut, and in a manly 
way, deliver himself up, as to a physician, to be cut 
and cauterised, pursuing the good and the beautiful, 
without paying any regard to what is painful; if he 
has committed a wrong worthy of stripes, delivering 
himself up to be beaten; if of bonds, to be bound; if 
of a fine, to pay it; if of exile, to be banished; if of 
death, to die; being himself the first accuser of him- 


a 
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self, and others his relatives; not sparing either him- 
self or them, but employing rhetoric for this very pur- 
pose, that, the crimes being exposed, they may be 
freed from the greatest of evils, injustice. Shall we 
say thus, Polus, or not? 

® 2) mas Aéyouev; (was Adywpev est deliberantis, quid dicendum sit ; 
m@s A€youey autem guerentis, quid dicatur ac statuatur. Stallbaum.) 

> elmep (= siquidem). 


CHap. 18. § 5. (e Kai. Kai et.) 


280. Ect Kat, etst, although; but sometimes, even if. 
Kat e¢=even tf (etiam sv; vel st; etiam tum, st): here 
the even, preceding the supposition, marks it as an %m- 
_ probable and extreme condition, or, at all events, as the 
most unfavorable that can well be conceived. 

281. Hartung says that in xat e the xaé (as in 
Kaltrep) has a heightening effect, and this force affects 
only the hypothesis or conditional particle; whereas 
in e¢ kat the xai has not any heightening effect; the 
particles imply no ascensio in majus ; and moreover the 
force of the particle affects the whole contents of the con- 
cessive clause, not merely the conditional particle. 

282. Hartung also objects to Hermann’s state- 
ment, that «at e leaves it doubtful, whether the sup- 
position really exists or is merely assumed, whereas ez 
cai signifies that the thing really is as we say. Klotz 
defends Hermann; but the example in the first ex- 
tract of the following Exercise at once disproves the 
notion, for Demosthenes there uses e¢ cai, though the 
supposition is pointedly stated to be inconsistent with 
the fact. 

283. a) Sauppe says: Utraque («at e¢ et ef Kai) 
exprimunt el rel que: periodo primaria continetur 
aliquid repugnare, sed eam nihilominus vel esse vel 
fierl. Kat e vero efficiunt, ut ea sola res, qua 
periodo conditionali profertur, repugnare videatur: 
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preeposita particula conditional: (ec «at) efficitur, ut res 
aliqua, quee cum aliis compluribus (at) vel sit vel esse 
possit, repugnare, sed nihil valere dicatur. Ita cai eé 
particulee vim eorum, aque sequuntur, valde adaugent, 
es cat minus efferunt: quanquam apparet es cai seepe 
in locum particularum «at e substitui posse (Sawppe, 
ad, Dem, (Ol. 2, 19). 

Tis ys xpatovvres, Kat et Sadadrrys eipyouto, 
duvawt’ adv Karws ovaGnv (Xen.}. “Hyetro avdpos civas 
ayayov @perety tous didous, Kal eb pnodely weErAOL 
eiceodxar (Lys.). Kai et pndéva avSporrav naxvvou, 
Tous Seovs éxpyv ae dedsevae (Lys.). My atipacwpev 
ELTEW, EL KAL TH oplKpoTEpov doxet eivat (Pl). Ta 
dikata TravTes, €av Kal pr) BovrwvTal, aicxyvvovTaL my 
mpattew (Dem.). 

284. 6) Town that I cannot perceive any certain 
distinction beyond this, that the «ai in «at e¢ adds 
emphasis to the whole contents of the conditional 
clause; in the xa: it usually points out a particular 
notion in the supposition, whether as opposed to the 
true state of the case or not. 

In e«¢ xat (like etsz) the xai (as also undé after €:) 
often relates to some following notion: e. g. Herod. 5, 
8: a kat “ASnvaios, siquidem etiam Athenienses. 


Haercise 84. 


285. (1) We must look to the truth, not to the 
contrivances by which men like you patch up a plau 
sible story. Besides, good heavens! suppose it were 
ever so true that you had paid the portion (which you 
have not) who is to blame for that? Yourselves; for 
you took my property asasccurity. Dad not Aphobus 
take possession of my estate (for which judgment was 
given against him) ten whole years before he became 
your brother-in-law? And was it right that you 
should recover every thing, while I, who have obtain- 
ed a judgment, an oppressed orphan, and the loser of 
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a real portion, who alone of all mankind ought to 
have been exempted from the risk of costs, am thus 
reduced to distress, and have recovered nothing at all, 
though I have been ready to accede to any terms of 
your own proposing that were fair and reasonable? 

(2) I know that the king would grant even the 
Mysians many guides, and give them many hostages, 
as a security to conduct them out of his territories 
without fraud; that would level roads for them, °aye 
even if they insisted upon being sent away in chariots. 
And I know °too that for us he would do all this with 
the utmost alacrity, if he saw us preparing to settle in 
his country. | ! 

(8) O Hryximachus, it is fair that you should 
either stop my hiccup or speak for me, till it is over. 
And (°they tell me) that Eryximachus replied: ‘ Well, 
I will do both; for I will speak in your turn, and you, 
when you have done °hiccuping, shall speak in mine. 
And, whilst I am speaking, hold your breath for a 
long time together, and if your hiccup chooses to stop, 
well and good, but if not, gargle your throat with 
water; but, if by chance it is very violent, take some- 
thing to tickle your nostrils with, and (?make yourself) 
sneeze; and if you do this two or three times, even if 
it is exceedingly violent, it will stop.’ ‘You can’t 
begin your speech too soon,’ said Aristophanes; ‘and 
I will do what you tell me.’ 


Car. 18. $6. (o08" ed. ef mus, &c.) 


286. a) In ovdé et (éav), unde et (édv), it is only 
the connective particle which the ovdé or undé involves, 
that belongs to the conditional particle; the negative 
belonging to the principal clause. So that, e. g. odd’ 
e—Kat el... ov. In other words, the particles even 
yf, with a not, that must be carried to the verb of the 
apodosis. 
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Ot wn xXpnoapevot Tots Katpots OpS@s, oS’ Ef av- 
veBn Te Tapa TOV Seav ypnaTov, pynpwovevovow (Dem.). 
OvS’ adv Sexaxis atoSavyn Piduros, ovdév pmaddov 
vets ye KuHnoer se (Dem.). 

287. 6) The negative of e¢ Kai is e¢ pmdé. 

There is often an ellipse of such a notion as fo see, 
to try, &c. before et, ev mas, édv mas (if any how), & 
mou (rote, &c.), of haply. 

Merowrmov...amocrédre eis tas “ASnvas, el re 
apa uarrov évooiev ot “ASnvatot xtr. (Th.) I po3v- 
fia Te Taon é€ypWOVTO...€l TwS... EdXOLEY TO TEL- 
xecpa (Th). 

288. c) Et tes (7, &c.) frequently implies no doubt 
with respect to the existence of the object in question, 
but is nearly equivalent to éatus (whoever, whatever). 


(Of course e% tis may be, and often is, used in the sirict sense of 
‘if any.) 


Exercise 85. 


289. (1) To this Phalinus replied: ‘The king is of 
opinion that he has conquered, since he has killed 
Cyrus; for who is there, who now contends with him 
for the empire? He looks upon you also as his pro- 
perty, since he has you in the middle of his country, 
surrounded by impassable rivers, and can bring against 
you such a host that, even if he were to allow you to 
slay them, you would not be able to do it. 

(2) When Anaxibius arrived, by land he assembled 
a body of mercenary troops, and wrested some of the 
AMolian cities from Pharnabazus. He also requited 
the cities that had marched against Abydos by °now 
marching against them, and proceeded to invade and 
lay waste their territory. Moreover, he manned three 
ships at Abydos, in addition to those he had, and put 
to sea with them, to try whether he could any where 
meet with and capture any vessel of the Athenians or 
their allies. 
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Cuap. 19. Eimep (GAN el7rep). 


290. Eizep (st omnino) is only e¢ strengthened by 
mep. It calls attention to the condition, and so adds 
emphasis to it. The condition introduced by eizrep 
may be one that is doubted (7 really, of indeed); or a 
restrictive or corrective condition (i, that ts; at least if); 
or it may be strongly affirmed, with a view to point out 
the certainty of the consequence that is said to follow 
the realization of the condition. 

291. After evmep (especially after elzrep vrové, and 
GX, e’7rep), there is often an ellipse; which may al- 
ways be supplied by a tense of the verb in the princi- 
pal sentence, or by a verb expressing some more gener- 
al notion suggested by it. 

Pnui dew eSedkjoa, elmwep wore, Kat viv (Dem). 
Ovdev yap Tapa THY avToD Tacye BovAncWW. WaTE 
OUK adlKElTal, Ola ye TOUTO, ANN eElTep, PAaTTETAL 
povov =but at most only hurt [i. e. aX eitrep Te Tac- 
yet, BramrTeTas povov|. Arist. Hth. v. 296. Tv ap- 
TeXov ov act delvy 7 aTroKoviely 7) OWS ATTETSaL 
jwepKavovtos Tov BoTpvos, GNA, ElTeEp, OTAV aTrope- 
AavS7; 1. e. but if at all, only when: [quod sz quando id 
Jaciendum sit, tum certe demum quum uva nigra jam 


fuerit.| Theoph. Plant. 11. 


Exercise 86. 


292. (1) Gentlemen, you may infer from another 
strong circumstance, that Aphobus lived with his wife, 
and has continued to do so to this hour. {The lady, 
t+before her union with him,* did not remain a day 
single, but left a living husband (Timocrates) to come 
to him; whereas now, we see that, in a period of three 
years, she has not married any other man. Now’ who 
can believe, that on the former occasion she went 
straight from one man to another, to avoid living 
single; and that now (2f she is really divorced) she 
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would have endured to remain single for so long 
time, when it was in her power to get a new husband, 
her brother possessing so large a fortune, and she her- 
self being so young? 

(2) This very thing was then mentioned, that there 
must always be in our state something that has the 
same regard for the constitution which you, the legisla- 
tor, had, when you enacted the laws. ‘Yes; that was 
mentioned,’ said he. ‘Yes; but,’ said I, ‘it was not 
made sufficiently clear, owing to the fear of what you 
objected, when you showed also that the ulustration 
of this would be both tedious and difficult; for, in- 
deed, 1t 1s not quite easy to discuss what remains.’ 
“What is that?’ ‘In what manner a state is to under- 
take the study of philosophy, so as not itself to be de- 
stroyed; for all great pursuits are dangerous; and, as 
the saying is, noble objects are difficult indeed.’ ‘ But 
still,’ rejomed he, ‘let our demonstration be completed 
by making this evident.’ ‘Want of inclination,’ said 
I, ‘will not hinder me; but, 2f any thing, want of 
power [or, but at most, want of power only|; and now 
you shall at once be convinced of my readiness.’ 


a Say: ‘before she came to (#s) Aphobus.’ > Kaitou. 


CHAP. 20. Hira, é7reeta. 


298. a) Eira, érecra, then, thereupon: in enumera- 
tions,=deinde. IIpatov (uév)... eita (dé), or erecta 
(S¢), &c.; the opposition being sharper when the 6é is 
omitted (A7.), which it is more commonly than not.! 

This seems to me acorrecter view than that of Klotz, who says: 


‘Eira simplex ordinem ac seriem tantummodo indicat, efra 5¢ guan- 
dam oppositionis significationem in se continet. 








>» ——__ ——- 


’ Thus in Dem. it 1s very rarely expressed. K. 
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6) So also eira (évrecta) are sometimes without dé 
in their temporal sense,=and then; e. g. dupS3épas— 
évTiTAaTAaV YopTOU Kovpou, ELTA GUVHYyoV KTA. (Xen. 
Ame 4, 10: 

294. “Eve:ta, eita (=next, in the next place), some- 
times refer to pdadicta pev (principally, especially, 
above all). Cf. Soph. did. Tyr. 647. In Th. 6,16; pev 
pamicta—eTrerta 66. Maddtota pev—eita pértot 
(Dem. de Cor. 278). - 

295. Eira and érrevta (=deinde, post talia) are used 
in questions that imply surprise at what is felt to be 
strange and imeonsistent; the ground of the surprise 
having been stated or implied in what precedes the 
question. 

Ed icSe, Eby, Stt, ef vopifoiuse Yeovs avSporrav te 
hpovTivew, ovk av apueroinv avitav. &. "Emett’ ove 
oles hpovTicew; ot Tpw@Toy ev povoy TaV Gowv avSpo- 
Tov opsov avéotnoav xTr. (Xen.)—Often kdta Kare- 
ta, which are more emphatic. Kazmewtta tovovtov 
ovta ov ideis avTov; (Xen.) 3 

296. After a participle, the particles eiza (xdta), 
évretta (KaTreita) are often added to the predicate of 
the sentence (with the force of nevertheless ; notwith- 
standing ; for all that; after all). The eita, éveita pro- 
perly denote sequence in time (=then); but in this con- 
struction imply strangeness or “inconsistency in the 
agent’s doing the second action, when (or after) he had 
done the first. 

‘TrroSéuevos cwmppocvvynv civat TO Ta EavTOU TpaT- 
Tew ETELTAG QVOEY HyoL KwWAVELY Kal TOUS TA TOY 
adrwv mpattovtas cwhpovetv (P.). 


Exercise 87. 


297. (1) First then, I will prove by witnesses that 
he made this will, not from having any cause of com- 
plaint against us, but in consequence of a quarrel be- 
tween him and Dinias; next, that, when Dinias was 
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no more, he superintended all our affairs, and gave us 
an education in his house, to which he had removed 
us; and, thirdly, that he sent Posidippus for the magis- 
trate, who, however, far from fetching him himself, 
°actually sent away Archonidés when he came to the 
door. Call those who will prove the truth of my as- 
sertion. 


(2) Are you so clever, that you can make just 
what use you please of the laws; or so powerful as to 
feel sure that those you have wronged will never ob- 
tain satisfaction at your hands? And are you not then 
ashamed of being so senseless as to look for advan- 
tages, not from the actual services that you have ren- 
dered to the state, but from the injuries that you have 
inflicted upon it with impunity ? 

(8) Come, then, let me read you also the several 
attestations of those public offices* that I have dis- 
charged; and, in return, do you read those verses that 
you spoilt (in the delivery)— 


‘Forth from the deep abyss behold I come,” 
And from the gates of darkness 





} 
and 

‘Know that unwillingly I woes announce ;”¢ 
and 


‘O tin the first place and above all, may the gods 
—and then may all these your fellow-citizens) cut 
you off by a miserable death, lke a bad citizen as you 
are, and a traitor, and tan actor of third-rate charac- 
ters !’° 


2 Aeitoupylias Ae:Toupyeiv, 1. e. ‘to discharge the liturgies (state-bur- 
dens or public charges).’ b Say: ‘I am come, having left the 
abyss and gates of darkness.” ((§~ This is to be expressed in one Iambic 
Trimeter. ¢ Say: ‘Know that I not willingly (uy S€Awv) bear ill 
tidings (kaxayyeAeiv).” To be an Iambic Trimeter. d udAiora Mey, 
© toitaywvoTis, the third actor, whose parts, of course, were less im- 
portant and difficult ones. 
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CHAP. 21. Lire. 


298. Bire— sive : éav Te (Wv Te OY av Te) being 
used where éav (jv, av) would be used for ec. 

Hire—-eite! (€av te—€av Te)—=sive—sive (the whether 
—or ; either—or), of indifference ; the speaker leaving it 
undecided which supposition he assumes to be the true 
one. 

Aixavov elt ayaSov cite pavrov TO apyew, Tay- 
Tas avrov peTexew (Arisiot.). ‘O aryasyos avijp ow 
Ppev QV Kal Oikatos evdaiucov éoTt Kai HaKapvos, eay 
TE peyas Kal iaxupos, €av TE GplKpos Kal adSeEvis 7; 
Kat €ap TAOvTH Kat un (PI.). 

299. The particles are sometimes preceded by 
onotepa: €. g. Xen. Hell. 3, 5, 9. 

800. The following forms also are sometimes used: 
viz.: elte—et d€ (sive—si vero), when the second mem- 
ber contains something opposed to the first : elTe—. 

Eite Avaias y Tus adXos TOTOTE éyparbev, Ovet- 
dos TO ypadovTt, eite Tis hnow eite wy (PI.). 

Eire but once for e7re. . cite is mostly poetic: Adyourw eit &pyot- 
ow (Soph. Ed. R. 517); but. édy vs aoceBn Adyos elt’ Epyots, 6 Tapa- 
TuyXdvwY GmuveTH (PL). 

a0l...The particles eire—eite occur also in indirect 
questions. Ev—eire is rare (Anab. 6, 4, 20; and Pl. 
Lege. 878, 952: cf. Crat. 424). 


302. In the meaning and if itis better to write ef te, which, like 
hv te, sometimes refers to a preceding otte (K7.). 





? The second particle, or both, often take kai, ody, or 57. The fol- 
lowing forms and combinations occur :— 


etre — elre kal eit* apa — etre 
Vv / fr ¥, 
elre Kal — fre kai eiTe — elt’ apa 
etre kal — fre eiTe — <7 ap ovv 
cir’? oty — etre Gat etre 87 — efre (kal). [Pl 
elt’ otv — eit’ ody ae Tim. 21, B] 
ete — ett ovv HL re — etre 3%. 
elre — F 
elre — ci 8” ad 


elite — elte — 4%. é 
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Exercise 88. 


803. (1) They cannot say it was poverty that pre 
vented their making an immediate transfer; for Tim6- 
crates has an estate of more than ten talents, and 
Onétor above thirty; this then could not have been 
the cause. Nor can they allege that they had valuable 
property, but no ready money; or that the lady was a 
widow, and therefore they hurried on the marriage 
- without paying her portion at once. For, in the first 
place, these men lend a great deal of money to other 
people; and, secondly, the lady was not a widow, but 
was living with Timocrates, and removed from his 
house, when they gave her away to Aphsébus. This 
last excuse, therefore, 1t is plain, cannot be received. 
And I think, gentlemen of the jury, you will all agree 
upon this point,—that any man, contracting such an 
alliance, would rather borrow of another than not pay 
his sister’s portion to her husband. for, in the latter 
case, he is esteemed as a debtor who is not certain to 
perform his engagements; whereas, if he gives away 
the lady and her money together, he becomes indeed 
a brother-in-law and a friend; he has then acted an 
honorable part, and is not looked upon with mistrust. 

(2) Then Xenophon said: ‘Would you consent 
(pl.), O Medosades, to leave it to the people in whose 
country we are (since you say they are your friends), 
to determine by their votes which party ought* to 
leave it, you or we? ‘This he refused, but urged, as the 
best thing to be done, that the two Lacedzemonians should 
go to Seuthes themselves about the pay, and said it 
was his opinion Seuthes would hearken to them; dbzwt, 
uf they did not approve of that, he recommended them 
to send Xenophon with hin, assuring them of his co- 
operation; and he °also begged they would not burn 
the villages. Upon this, they sent Xenophon with 
such persons as were thought most proper to attend 
him. 
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® xpoojKev, Which (according to Thom. Mag.) is an Attic idiom for 
Tpooniel. é' 


CHAP. 22. “Evrei, évreidy. - 


304. a) ’Emei, émesin [which become with ay, éray or émfy and 
éxeiday, of which the last 1s far the more common, and érdy somewhat 
more common than érny, A7r.| are properly particles of time (when ; 
after ; postguam); but, like most particles of time, also denote cause, 
since (puisque), quoniam.. °Emel (ered) tdxioTa, &C.—=as soon as; 
as soon as ever. 


6) Both are also since (ex quo) of time. 
Ov woAbs xpdvos ewerdy xiT@vas Awets ératoayTo hopovytes (P1.) 


[See Part. I.]. 
305. ‘ Particula eves cum altis conjuncta particulis 
has fere significationes habet: 


emet Tol,| nam profecto. | émeimep, quum semel, quan- 
émel ¥&  —_ quandoquidem. do semel. 
€TTEL TOL Kal,” Nam certe qui- | émrelmEep ye, quandoquidem 
dem (H.); [nam profecto semel. 
etiam ; enim vero etiam | érrevdn ye, Quomam qut- 
(S.)]. dem.” 
émet ye On, quum quidem 


jam (KL). 


806. “Evet (—for if not; for otherwise; for 7 so, 
&c.) is sometimes used argumentatively, where e 6é 
uy, or, after negative propositions, e¢ dé, might be 
employed. ‘The particle does not really change its 
meaning of guando quidem, but there is an ellipse of a 
conditional sentence, such as if you doubt it; of you 
think so, &c. | 


* Most of these forms (which are placed here for convenience of re- 
ference) will be illustrated in later Exercises. On émet ye, cf. 195, sqq. 

* “Facile concedimus Porsono (ad Med. 675) in hac quidem formula 
illud (yé) arbitranti nusquam post rof insertum reperiri” (S. ad Hipp. 
Maj. 288, ©). 
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Ove oler eEernryySar, @© Poxpates, OTav Towadta 
A€yns, & ovdeis av hyoeev avSporTav; émet Epov Twa 
tourwy (Pi.). Nocov yap 6 watnp addoKoTOVv avTod 
vooet, “Hy ot" ay eis yvoin mor’ ovd’ av EvxpBarou, Et 

\ 4 3 e A > \ , - 
un TUSOLY juav, émet tomaete (Aristoph.). 


Exercise 89. 


807. (1) Huc. As I was going down to the port, I 
met with Thesetétus, who was being carried from the 
camp at Corinth to Athens. 

Ter, Alive or dead? 

Huc. Alive, though scarcely so; for he is in a bad 
state from several wounds, though he suffers more from 
the disease that is prevalent in the army. 

Ter. Is it dysentery ? 

Buc. ¥ es. 

Ter. What a man you speak of as being in danger! 

Huc. An honorable and good man, Terpsion ; jor 
endeed even® now I heard some persons highly extolling 
his conduct in the battle. 

Ter. Nor is that surprising; but it would be much 
more wonderful if he had not behaved so. But? why 
did he not stop here at Megara? 

Huc. He was hastening home; although I begged 
and advised him, yet he would not. 

(2) They ratified these oaths by the sacrifice of a 
boar, a bull, a wolf, and a ram, whose blood being 
poured into the hollow of a shield,* the Greeks dipped 
a sword therein, and the Barbarians a spear. + When 
they had pledged their faith, Clearchus said,—‘Come 
now, O Arizus! since your route and ours are the 
same, say, what is your opinion concerning our march ? 
Shall we return the same way we came, or have you 
thought of any other more convenient ?’ 

4 érel To. Kal viv (the instance being given as a proof of the faeé), 

b What is the Greek particle for but when it introduces a question 


that suddenly occurs to a speaker? (126, 127.) 
¢ Say: ‘having slain a bull, &e. into a shield’ 
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CHAP. 23. “Ett. 
308. "Ets, yet, still, further. 


809. Ovxéte, wnKétt, no more, no longer. In the 
progress of an argument, these particles denote that 
what has been previously said no longer holds good ; the 
case now arrived at being of a different character. 
The particles are then sometimes printed separately. 

Tatta pev ovvy TwavTa opoims audotépwy éotiv’ 
AaXAa TO payerSat ovKETL (Or OUK ETL) audotépwr 
(Xen.). Todto pév...mdvu cvyxywpe... adr, opas, 
éxelvd ye ovK ay ETL Teicais avSpaeTrwv ovdéva (_Xen.). 


Exercise 90. 


810. (1) It was onsuch grounds and with such rea- 
sons, Lacedzemonians and allies, that we revolted; 
sufficiently clear ones for those who hear them to judge 
that we acted rightly, and sufficiently strong ones to 
alarm us, and make us betake ourselves to some means 
of safety; which indeed we wished to do long ago, 
when we sent to you, while the peace yet lasted, on the 
subject of our revolting, but were prevented by your 
not receiving us into alliance. But now, when the 
Boeotians invited us, we immediately listened to their 
proposals, and thought that we should withdraw our- 
selves in a twofold manner,—from the Greeks, so as 
not to join in injuring them in company with the 
Athenians, but to join in giving them liberty; and 
from the Athenians, so as not to be ruined by them 
ourselves after the rest, but to be beforehand in acting 
[against them]. 

(2) On this account our crews have been wasted, 
and are still wasting; as some of our seamen, in con- 
sequence of their fetching wood, of foraging, and of 
distant watering, are cut off by their cavalry; while 
our servants, since we have been reduced to an equal 
footing, desert from us, and those of the foreigners 
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who went on board, as pressed men, straightway de- 

art to the several cities; while those, again, who were 
at first elated by the high pay, and supposed that they 
were going to make money rather than to fight, since 
they have unexpectedly seen both the fleet and every 
thing else on the side of the enemy offering resistance 
to us, either leave us on finding some excuse for going 
over to the enemy, or in whatever way they severally 
can (and Sicily is a large country); while in some in- 
stances, by engaging in traffic themselves, after per- 
suading the captains to take Hyccarian slaves on board 
in their stead, they have destroyed the perfection of 
our navy. 

(8) And now Gylippus went away into the rest of 
Sicily for forces, intending to raise them both for sea 
and land service; and, at the same time, to bring over 
any of the cities that was either not hearty in the cause, 
or had hitherto stood entirely aloof from the war. 
Other ambassadors of the Syracusans and Corinthians 
were also sent to Lacedzemon and Corinth, in order 
that a fresh force might be sent over to them, in what- 
ever way might answer best, whether in merchantmen 
or boats, or any how else; since the Athenians too 
were sending for reinforcements. Moreover, the Syra- 
cusans proceeded to man and practise a fleet, for the 
purpose of making an attempt in that way also, and 
were, in other respects, much more full of confidence. 


Cap. 24. "H. 
811. "A, 1) aut, vel; 2) an; 8) quam. "H—, aut— 


aut; vel—vel. | 

a) ‘The comparative 7 1s sometimes used after wan- 
Aoyv omitted, or after a positive. This is the case after 
expressions of willing, choosing, and the like, because 
these contain the notion of difference, separation, or 
preference: BovreoSat, éSérew, aipetcYas, aiperw dov- 
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vat, emisupetv, SéyeoSat, Entetv, AvaovTedelv (= potius 
esse). 

Znrovat Kepdaivew, } vas treidsewv (Lys.). “Aryn- 
gidaos HpElTo Kal aodY TO Yevvaiw pELovEKTEty, 7) TLV TO 
adixm meov éxew (Xen.). TeSvavat vopifovor dAvoute- 
Net, 7) Env (Andoc.). 

312. 6) In the same way it stands not only after 
comparatives, but after words that express a difference 
{didXos, ovdels ANOS, GAXAOLos, evavTios, idios, Stahepw, 
duapopos), and after all words which have the force of 
a comparative (dumAdotos, piv, pYavw). 

Ovsév GdXo avToL éemriTNdevovol,  aToSvHcKEW TE 
kat teSvavat (P1.). To pn yevéoSat eotiv i) mepuxé- 
vat Kpeiooov kaxas waoyovra (Aisch.). “Eats Wuyn 
Toews ovdey ETEpov 7 TroAwTeia (Is.). ITodrv ot Aovyou 
QUTOL aVTLOL 7) OvS éyw HKovoy (Xen.). Ildvra tavav- 
Tia UTUapYEl TOS TA THOpaTa Ev EYyOVoL 7) TOIS KAKOS 
(Xen.). 2keaocSe ti SobAov 7 eXevSepov eivas Siadé- 
pet (Dem.). Atadopov te otet rovety Tovs Tots vomots 
Tevsopmevous Gavrilwv 7) €¢ Tovs €y Tots ToNEeMols EVTAK- 
Touvtas wréeyous ; (Xen.) IIpoceBadov €x tovprradw 7 
ol avopes avtav virepéBawwov (Th.). Kr. 

313. c) The particle # occasionally connects different constructions 
by which stmzlar notions are expressed. 

"Emaivovmevot warAov 7 Tots BAAOIs Amact Xalpere—Ev 6Arywpia 
emo.ouvTo, ws btay eEeASwow 7) ovX bropevodvTas spas } padiws Anwé- 
Hevot Bia (T%.). 

314. d) In 7—# (as in aut—aut), the two members 
are equal; with a single 7, unequal (the 7 —aut etiam); 
and there is generally a descensus a majore ad minus: 
UTEp @V exeivos @eTo Oelv aTroSuyncKev } vixav (Dem). 
‘Chabrias maluit pro honoribus sibi decernendis mori, 
aut, sv fiert posset, vincere’ (Hand'). 

ae descent is here, not toa less desirable, but toa less probable 
event. 


' «Formule aut nihil aut paullo et parum aut nihil, sicut 4} wndev 
# pixpd (Dem.), et drtyov 4 ovdéy differunt. In altero enim descensus 
apparet, nec facile quis dixerit aut parum aut nihil, nisi certa caus& in- 
tercedente” Hand, 1. p. 587. 
8 
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815. e) "Hf in questions, cf Gr. 13860; in double 
questions, Gr. 1859. 1864: dpa... 7, 1859, 6. Cf also 
1466. Sometimes after a general and guwite indefinite 
question, 7 introduces one which, in the opinion of 
the speaker, is probably very near the truth: or—not. 

ITo3ev jeer; 7 dHrov Ore €& ayopas; (Pl.) Tis 7 
mavdela; 4) YaXreTrov evpety BeXTiw THS VITO TOU ToANOD 
xpovov evpnuevns; (Pi.) Cf. Elmsl. Soph. Cid. Col 
66 (K7.). 

On 4 Kxard, } Sore (sometimes 2 mpds* } as, cf. Gr. 1838). 


Frxercise 91. 


316. (1) As inthe persons of young people, who 
have shot up suddenly, so® as to be very tall, there yet 
appears something childish that betrays their youth; 
so in Cyrus, it was not an impudence and boldness that 
appeared through that talkativeness, but a simplicity 
and affectionate nature; so that one would desire 
rather to hear yet more from him, than to be with him 
while he held his tongue. 

(2) ‘If I had happened to ask you to what class of 
painters Xeuxis belonged, if you had said he is a 
painter of animals, should I not have properly inquir- 
ed of you what animals he paints?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And that, 
for this reason, that there are many other painters who 
paint many other animals?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘But if, on the 
contrary, no one but Xeuxis painted (animals), you 
would have answered well °already? Certainly. 

(3) Why does origanum, if thrown into the must, 
make the winesweet? Two half-pints of it are thrown 
into a jar of wine. Is it perhaps because it abstracts 
the watery and feculent portions, which cause harsh- 
ness (°in wines), by imbibing them itself? A proof 
that the harshness is thus caused is this: {wines are 
rendered less mellow by being mixed with water, and 
by being suffered to remain long upon the lees. And, 
when sweet wine is made, the bunches of grapes are 
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exposed to the sun for along ‘ime, and the sun ab- 
stracts the watery particles and mellows all the rest. 
Now the origanum has the very same effect, for it is 
dry and hot. 


2 As—so, Scmep—oirw nal. This kai is usually, but not always, 
added in comparisons of this kind. See below under «at. 


Crap: 5° Pi. 


817. “"H_ (profecto) expresses confirmation. ‘To 
strengthen it, wyv is often added (= assuredly, in as- 
severations, promises, &c.). 3 

°H Bapv hopnuw’ dvSpwros evtvyav adpav (Aisch.). 
°H wrov Te yareTrov eats TO Wevdn reyew (Men.). “Op- 
vu ToL pny pndétroTé aot ETepov AOyov imidelEew 
(Pl). “Oporoyncas 7 pny meiSec3at ovTe mweiSeTas 
ovTe mretSer Aas (Pi.). | 

818. °H' interrogat cwm conjecturad verisimls vel 
persuasione (Ellendt.). : 

Kriiger says, ‘it andicates a doubt, a struggling against 
the acknowledgment that the thing is so; partly, how- 
ever, only from urbanity ; so that, as in the case of the 
Latin -ne, the answer may be affirmative or negative.’ 
In many examples I cannot perceive this force. Rost 
says, ‘it indicates that the questioner takes a peculiar 
interest in making out the true state of the case. —H 
OUTOL, EN, @ TATE, TOAEULOL Elow, oF EheaTHKaCL TOLS 
immo npéwa; ITonéusoe pévtot, bn (Xen.). °H opdSas 
cot Soxa, Epny, av eirrety otTw Réywv, 7) ov; “OpSas, 
épy (Pl.).— Very often in connection with other parti- 
cles, & g. penv, 5, 69 tov, SAta, apa, yap, Kal, Tov, 
Tov apa. 

319. c) “H mov (= évtas ov) nihil significat aliud 


é The use of # in interrogatiors may be compared with that of our 
surely 
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nisi ejus, qui loquitur, de re aliqua conecturam cum 
asseveratione conjunctam’ (S. ad Lys. p- 108). 

°H ov; surely 7-H ou apy 5° éyo, @ Avot, o po- 
dpa iret oe O TATHP Kal 1 LNTP | ITavu ye, 1) é° os 
(PL) Kk. In Hur. Med. 695, °H ov TETONMN Epryov 
ainxiatov. TOOE ; (Ki) Elinsley reads 7 yap; Wits- 
chel ov Tov; Klotz and Pfligk defend the usual read- 
in 

$20. d) “H cov (surely, I imagine) is also used as 
an affirmative asseveration. If there is an ascensio a 
minort ad majus, we might use much more; and hence 
Budeeus gave multo magis as a meaning of the particles, 
If there is a descensio a mayjort ad minus, they might, in 
the same way, be rendered multo minus; but this kind 
of descent is always ironical. 
821. e) °H yap; asks for information with respect 
to what the speaker suspects to be the case from what 
he has just heard. Of course it may often express 
surprise: sometimes it is used zronically, but the irony 
does not proceed from any force of the particles, but 
from the context. | 

Ti AEVELs, davat, © Kope; 7 yap av Tals cats yepaot 
TOUT@Y TL EpUTEvaAS ; ea) did you really (or actually) 
plant ? °H yap, © “Inmia, éav Tt epwTd ce Jo- 
KpaTyS, aTroKpLWel ; (Pi) °H yap (=nonne ita est?), 
is it not so? often stands alone, to demand assent to an 
assertion just made. 





Haercise 92. 


822. (1) Soer. Do I understand what kind of art 
you wish to call it? but I shall soon comprehend it 
more clearly. However, answer me. We have arts, 
have we not? : 

Gorg. Yes. 

ao Of all the arts, some, I think, consist princi- 
pally in workmanship, and stand in need of but few 
words, and others of none at all, but their work may 
be accomplished in silence, as painting, statuary, and 


? 
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many others. With such arts, you appear to me to 
say rhetoric has nothing to do? is it not so? 

- Gorg. You apprehend my meaning perfectly, So- 
crates. 

Socr. On the other hand, there are other arts which 
accomplish all by means of words, and require no 
work at all, or very little, such as theoretical and practi- 
eal arithmetic, geometry, the game of dice, and many 
other arts; some of which require almost as many 
words as actions, and most of them more; so that al- 
together their whole activity and efficiency is by 
means of words. You appear to me to say that rhe- 
toric is among arts of this kind. 

Gorg. You say truly. 

(2) Pol. Surely he who dies unjustly is to be pitied, 
and is wretched, is he not? 

Socr. Less so, Polus, than he who slays him; and 
less than he who dies justly. | 

Pol. How so, Socrates ? 

Socr. Thus; because to act unjustly is the greatest 
of evils. | 

Pol. What,' is this really the greatest of evils? Is 
it not a greater evil to suffer unjustly? 

Socr. By no means. 

Pol. Would you yourself then wish rather to suffer 
unjustly than act unjustly ? 

Socr. I should wish neither of these; but, if I must 
necessarily either act unjustly or suffer unjustly, I 
should choose rather to suffer unjustly than to act un-. 
justly. 

Pol. Does he, then, who slays whom he pleases, 
slaying him justly, appear to you to be wretched, and 
an object of pity? | 3 

cigs Not at all; +nor yet indeed? is he to be en- 
vied. 

Pol. Did you not say just now that he was 
wretched ? | 

Socr. I said, my friend, that he is wretched who 
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slays another unjustly, and, more than that, to be 
ashe but that he who slays another justly is not to 


e envied. 
® ovde MEVTOL 


SS ————— 


CHAP. 26. "“Hén (yam). 


323. a) With reference to present and past time 767 
== already, just, and in a negative proposition, hitherto 
(adhuc), as yet. 

Tots pév mpos Tas mudXas 76 Fv 7 apaka. 

324, 6) With reference to future time, at once, im- 
mediately, forthwith, stronger than Taya, and opposed 
to the indefinite zroré, at some tume or other, and év vaTe- 
Pe xXpove. | 

"Edn ypivat évavtiov amavrav 76n déyewv. Avo 
vavs Tovs Kopw ious 7d éxédXevév of tréurrewy és “Aci- 
vnv, Tas o€ NoLTras TrapacKevater at, 

825. c) With commands and exhortations it may be 
construed at once: 1t 1s also used in ampatient questions, 
like our now, and like quid jam? in the Latin comic 
writers. } 

Odpcea, avSea, cat yatpe Kat amie HO (Xen), 
Kacrov 16 tov; (Aristoph.). 

326. d) With reference to future time beginning and 
extending onwards from the present, 76n=henceforth 
(posthac); dn ovK,= henceforth not, or no more. 

"Hdn Set we Sovrcvew madw (Hur.). "Hdn ta Tovd’ 
ov dtateTientat Seots (Aisch.). 

327. e) "Hén is also applied to space, and denotes 
contiguity. 

Paoxedaow HOn dwopos » Bowria éoriv (Th.). 

328. f) Of unexpected or long expected events, 
non twoTé=at last, at length (jam tandem, tandem ali- 
quando). But this combination has also the indefinite 
meaning of several times already. 

"Avatravowpev 467 TOTE THY TOAAHV hpovTioa “Pw- 
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paiov (Plut.). Ov« oida et tis Ewpaxe Ta evTOS ayar- 
pata. adr éy@ 70 Tot’ etdov (P1.). 

329. g) From this temporal meaning, 769 passes by 
a natural transition to its other use; that of denoting 
immediate, present existence, 1. e. present realty, certainty, 
&e. In this way it often serves like our at once, to 
mark a consequence that immediately follows from a 
preceding statement, &c., or a state that commences at 
once, or is at once discovered without going any further. 

Ei dé véos 4) tpec Burns 7) Sixatos, 7) AdiKos, 76 Ota- 
péepet. Hi ye un dca éipnka rept éwavTov, wnoeis Svvatt’ 
av e&ereyEar we @s Yrevdopat, TAS oVK av HON StKatws 
Kal UTO Seav Kal vireo avSpweTrwv éTrawoiunv; (Xen.) 

300. h) "Hon frequently attaches itself to demon- 
stratives: ovTos 46n, TOT 46n, evTavS’ Hdn, &c. “O dn 
is often = present. 

301. 2) It is frequently found with «au. 

Kutpe Bactrev, cat euot 70 xen ws TWAoVoiw ypi- 
oSau (Xen.). 

For examples of 76n see 255, notes d, f- 


[Klotz refers #87 to eiSéva:, and thinks that it is not properly a tem- 
poral particle, but asseverative of what is now proved by the fact itself 


to have really occurred. | 
Heercise 98. 


802. (1) Rhetoric comprehends under itself, one 
may almost say, all powers! AndI will give you a 
strong proof of this. Tor I have often, ere now, gone 
with my brother and other physicians to various sick 
persons, who would neither drink their medicine, nor 
suffer themselves to be cut or cauterized by the physi- 
cian; and, when the physician was unable to persuade 
them, I have done so by no other art than rhetoric. 

(2) Gorg. I think, Socrates, that any one, if he did 
not know, would learn these things from me. 

Socr. Stay; for you say well. If then you make 
any one a rhetorician, it 1s necessary that he should 
know what is just and unjust, either before or after. 
wards, from your instructions. 
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Gorg. Certainly. 

Socr. What then? Is he who has learnt carpen- 
tering a carpenter or not? 

Gorg. He is. 

Socr. And is not he who has learnt music, a musi- 
cian ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Socr, And he who has learnt medicine, a physi- 
cian? And so, in the same way, with regard to other 
things, is not he who has learnt any particular art such 
a person as each science respectively makes its profi- 
cient? 

Gorg. Certainly. , 

Socr. By the same reason, then, does it not follow 
that he who has learnt just things is just? 

Gorg. Assuredly. 

(8) He consented to do so, tout of regard for the. 
Messenians, whom he favored,’ and still more because 
he thought that, without employing the forces of 
Athens, with only continental tribes as his allies, and 
with the Attolians, he would be able to go by land 
against the Boeotians, through the Locri Ozéle to Cy- 
tinium in Doris, keeping Parnassus on his right hand 
till he reached the Phocians, who, he thought, would 
eagerly join him” (for the friendship they had always 
borne the Athenians’), or might even be brought over 
by force; and to Phocis Beeotia is at once the border- 
ing state. Starting, therefore,’ with all his armament 
from Leucas, in opposition to the wishes of the Arca- 
nanians, he coasted along to Sollium. 


* 7h Meconviey xdpitt wetadeis. >» The anf. present sometimes fol- 
lows Sox@ without éy (Gr. 1087), but only to denote an infallible result. 
© KaTa THY “ASnvaiwy del ToTE diAlay. 4 ovy resumptive, relating 
to meiovels. . 


CHAP. 21, “Tva. 


333. “Iva, with the indicative. of an historical tense, 
expresses an unattained result, which, however, would 
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be (or would have been) attained on the supposition made 
by the speaker (in the form of a wish, of a question 
emplying a wish, or of a declaration of ‘what should be 
or should have been). 

‘EBovhopny av—2z t (wove THY QUTnY younv €wot 
EXEL, iy: apporepov GY AKOVTAVTES Padiws EYVTE 
Ta OlkaLa (Lys.). "Iv? fw turds, ut essem ceecus: tv’ 
eyevouny Tupros, ut coecus factus essem. “Iva ee 
Besa (pluperf.), ut liberati essemus. H. 


334. a) The Imperfect is used of a continued effect or state (as the 
beng blind); also in the sense of solere (S.); the Aorist, of one consid- 
ered, not as continuing, but as having taken place and being terminated. 

335. 6) “Iva is here virtually conditional : ubi = quo statu, qua con- 
ditione (like our then =7f that were the case): that—so. The Indicative 
without &y is used in just the same way that it may be used in other 
conditional sentences; the consequence being stated, not as the conse- 
quence of a conditional proposition, but as an objective fact: e.g. ei pev 
Aidw } EiAw juvydunv auTOY, Hotkovy pwev ovd’ oftws. This mode of 
explaining the construction is proved, I think, to be the true one by the 
actual occurrence of &y in the following passage of Iseeus (274) :—xairou 
TOY Ye TpaTTOVTG Tt Sikaov ov mpoonKey amopety GAN edSUs A€yeuv, Kal 
LN ovoy TOUTO Tolety, GAAG Kal Siduyvegdat Kal Tov yevous Tapexerdat 
paptupias, iva madrAov &v emioteveTo bP’ Buoy. 

(For the usual construction of iva, see Part 1.) 


Exercise 94. 


306. (1) IT have many witnesses to speak to this 
point, and as many circumstantial proofs. In the first 
place, if he really never gave this testimony, he would 
have denied it, not now for the first time, but immedi- 
ately upon its being read in court, when denial would 
better have served his purpose. Tn the next place, if 
I had without cause exposed him to a suit for false tes- 
timony against his brother (a charge on which men run 
the risk of degradation, besides pecuniary penalties), 
he would not have let the matter rest, but would have 
brought an action against me for compensation. Fur- 
ther, ‘to sift the thing to the bottom, he would have 
demanded of me the slave who wrote the deposition, 
so that, if I refused to give him up, I might be deemed 
unworthy of credit. 

*8 
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(2) What they ought to have done was, immedi- 
ately after my father’s death, to have called in several 
witnesses, and requested them to seal the will, so that, 
in case of any dispute, the writing itself might have 
been referred to, and the whole truth ascertained. In- 
stead of this, they thought proper to get certain other 
papers sealed, which were only memoranda, and did 
not specify all the assets; but the will itself, by virtue 
of which they became possessed of these same papers, 
and all the rest of the effects, and were discharged 
from responsibility for not letting the estate, they nei- 
ther sealed nor delivered up. Very likely you should 
believe any thing they say about the matter! 


CHAP. 28. $1. Kai, and; also (principally from Kriiger). 


837. Kai connects either single notions or sentences. 
Also xai—«at, both—and. Cf. ré. 

a) When three or more notions are connected, the 
Kat is placed, not ike our and merely between the two 
last, but also between the others, and sometimes also 
before the first. | 

Xpnyata édwpjcato avtrois Kat olkias Kal avopd- 
ood. 

3838. b) Asyndéton (1. e. the mere apposition of no- 
tions, without any conjunction) is also often found in 
enumerations of this kind. 

SvuParovtes Tas adomrisas éwYovvTo, éwayovto, amék- 
TeLvov, amrésvnoKov (Xen.). 


339. c) When two adjectives belong to one substantive, the Greeks 
vsually connected them by «ai, less commonly 7té kai. Hence not the 
good old times, but the good and old times. This is especially the case 
after wéAvus, but even here the conjunction is sometimes omitted. 

‘H wéAis vomuous bréypabev, ayaSav Kal maday vouoseTay ebphua- 
ra (Pl.). Ai modAd@y (Te) kal Sewer mpuynaTwy cecwouevor TapeoTe 


(Xen.). 
340. d) After 6 autos, icos, 6uoLos, TapamrAjovos, 
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and the corresponding adverbs wcautas, &c., kai—as. 
(Compare idem atque, &c.) 

Tovrov av pariota girot tis @ Evydépewv 7ryotro 
Ta avTa Kat éeavT@(Pl.). ‘O yvovs Kai wn cadas 
didaEas év iow Kat e pn eveSvuySn (Th.). Ai dard- 
Vat OVY Omolws KaL TplY, ANAA TOAAW peilovs KaSé- 
otacav (Th.). “Edokev avtots maparAncia Kai avté- 
Aevyov (7'h.). 

d41. e) After ov ¢Sdavw, aya, 7dn, and after sen- 
tences that denote the passing of time, kai introduces 
the immediately following event, where we should use 
when. ov épSnv (or épSaca)—xai, no sooner—than. 

"On (Te) Hv peonuBpia Kat avSpwrrot noSdvovto 
(Pl). Otmw tovTw Sv’ 7) Tpeis Spopous TepteAndAUSOTE 
naTny Kal eicépyetat Kdewias (Pl.). Ot Aaxedarpo- 
viol ovk epSacav THY apynv KaTacyovTEs KAaL TOLS 
OnBaiow evSvs émeBovrevoay (Isoc.). “EvradSa eue- 
vav npépas Tpels, Kal HKe Mévwv (Xen.). 

(See an example of ¢ in 255, 1, note e. 
Exercise 98. 

842. (1) Socr. Whether is it more base to commit 
an injustice or to suffer one? Answer me. 

Pol. To commit an injustice. 

Socr. Is it not, therefore, worse, since it is more 
base ? 

Pol. By no means. 

Socr. | understand. You do not think, as it seems, 
that the beautiful and the good, and the evil and the 
base, are the same? 

Pol. Certainly not. 

Socr. But what do you say to this? Beautiful 
things in general, such as bodies, colors, forms, sounds, 
and pursuits, do you call them severally beautiful, 
without reference to any thing else? As, for instance, 
first of all, with respect to beautiful bodies, do you not 
say that they are beautiful, on account of their useful- 
ness, in reference to the particular thing for which each 
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is useful, or on account of some pleasure, if in being 
seen they give delight to the beholders? Have you 
any thing else besides this to say respecting beauty of 
body ? | 

Fol. I have not. 

(2) Men. Do you think that you should yourself 
be able to speak, if you were obliged to do so, and the 
Senate should select you (for the office)? 

Soc. °Certainly; and that I' should be able to 
speak, O Menexenus, is nothing surprising, since | 
have no such bad preceptress in rhetoric, but the very 
same who has made many good orators, and one really 
distinguished one,* Pericles, the son of Xanthippus. 

@ Use nal—sde cai = et sed (et); 1. e. ‘she has made many good ones, 
but one even distinguished one. ‘ Confertur hac ratione ea res, quee aut 


magis vel imprimis valet, aut in locum alterius rei suecedit. Hand, it. 
533 


Exercise 96. 


843. (1) They were constantly within a little of 
escaping, or of being destroyed. And thus amongst 
the troops of the Athenians, as long as they were 
fighting at sea on equal terms, every sound might be 
heard at once, wailing, shouting “they conquer,” 
“they are conquered,’ and all the other various ex- 
clamations which a great armament in great peril would 
be constrained to utter. Those on board the ship were 
affected very much in the same way, f until at leneth; 
after the battle had continued for a long time, the Sy 
racusans and their allies routed the Athenians, and 
pressing on them in a decisive manner, with much 
shouting and cheering of each other on, pursued them 
to the shore. he ~ 

(2) (The same continued.) hen the sea forces, ag 
many as were not taken afloat, put into the land? at 
different parts, and rushed from on board to the camp; 
while the army, no longer with any different feelings, 
but all on one impulse, lamenting and groaning, de- 
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plored the event, and proceeded, some to succor the 
ships, others to guard what remained of their wall; 
while others, and those the greatest part, began now 
(76n) to think of themselves, and how they should best 
provide for their own preservation. Indeed, their dis- 
may at the moment had been exceeded by none’? of 
all they had ever felt. And they now experienced 
pretty nearly what they had themselves inflicted at 
Pylus; for, by the Lacedzmonians losing their ships, 
their men who had crossed over into the island were 
lost to them besides; and at this time for the Atheni- 
ans to escape by land was hopeless, unless something 
beyond all expectation should occur. 

2 amply ye 6n, with indic. Cf Gram. b KarevexS7vo, usually 
applied to being driven in by a storm (Kr.).  ¢ Strengthen ovdeis by 57. 


CHAP. 28. § 2. (kai continued.) 


344. a) When a general remark is followed by a 
particular instance which illustrates its truth, cat viy= 
and so now, and so in the present instance; Kat ToTe= 
and so then. And generally a simple connection by xai 
is often found, where we should use and so, and thus, 
and by so doing, &c. 

‘Eviote Gv kati xatarevdopaptupnSein tus 070 ToA- 
A@V Kal SoKovYTwWY EivaL TL’ Kal VOY TeEpl @Y ov 
héyers ONLyOU Gol TaVTES GUudHaoVaL Tav’Ta 'ASnvaiot 
Kat ov Eevot (PI). To yévos to trav Opaxayv dovKke- 
TaTov éoTl. Kal TOTE ETLTECOVTES SLOaTKANE!M -Tral- 
Sov xatéxolrav mwavtas (Pl.). "A€vov érideiEas ws Tovs 
GOLKOUVTAS TLULWPELTSE, KAL TOUS UmETEpoVS aApyovTas 
Bertiovs roioerte (Lys.). 

345. b) Kai=and also, too (nearly = cai—éé), when 
it introduces a clause in which the verb of the prece- 
ding clause is repeated, or a synonymous one used. 

ITpo adXwv poBeBrAnmEvOS aTrey@pEel* Kai ot adXos 
Mpos Tovs cuvTetaypévous amArXov (Xen.). 
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346. c) The Attics, as a general rule, never employ 
Kat—rTé except when the ré has another xai (or 7é) 
answering to it, so that the first xat connects with the 
preceding sentence a twofold clause connected by té— 
«ab OY TE—TE. 

To To avT@ avaTeTapaypévoy ETopEvETO, KAL HOY 
Te TV audt ayopay mAnSoveay Kat TANCTIOY TV O OTa- 
Sos (Xen.). 

Exercise 97. 


347. (1) Now by sea, if they should wish to cross 
over the Crisssean gulf, the Athenians were ready to 
stop them, having sailed round with a fleet; while the 
march over Geranea did not appear safe for them, as 
the Athenians were in possession of Megara and Pege. 
For Geranea was both °naturally difficult to cross, and 
was always guarded by the Athenians; and so at that 
time they knew they were going to stop them that 
way, as well (as by sea). So they determined to wait 
in Boeotia, and see in what way they might march 
across most safely. : 

(2) From this breach, where the ships came to land, 
the village is twelve stades off, the city of Corinth 
sixty, and the Isthmus twenty. T’he Corinthians, hav- 
ing heard long before from Argos, that the armament 
of the Athenians would come, went with succors to 
the Isthmus, all but those who lved above it: there 
were absent too in Ambracia and Leucadia five hun- 
dred of them, serving as a garrison; but the rest, with 
all their forces, were watching where the Athenians 
would make the land. 


CHAP. 28. § 8. (kat continued.) 


348. Kai=<also, too, even, not only adds a new no- 
tion to one previously stated, but also frequently refers 
to a notion not expressed, but more or less easily sup- 
plied; and in cases of this kind the Greeks reckoned 
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upon more quickness of comprehension in seizing upon 
the intended notion than we do. Kai avtos, even him- 
self, himself (i. e. as well as others, or certain others). Kat 
ovTos — atque ws, que; Kat Tavdta, idque, and that too. 

‘H yewpyia Tova Kat avTn dwacKxe (Xen.). Ot 
Kepxvupato. 008° avdtoi dvevoodvto BiaeoSat (Th.). “Aro- 
pov €oTl Kat TOUTwY TroVvNnpwY oiTiVEs ESéAOVGL Ou’ ETrI- 
opkias mpattew te (Xen.). Eiow ot ypnowwortepov 
vouitovot ypnpata % adeAdouvs, Kal Ta’Ta TOV peEV 
adpovev dvTav, Tov dé dpovimov (Xen.). Ta wev yap 
avaykata avveBovieve KAL TPAaTTELY ws Evomultev 
apiot av mpaxySinvar (Xen. Mem. 1,1, 6: the «at marks 
the opposition between mpdtrrew and vopuifew). Tav 
cwomaTav Tov Sndrvvopéevwv THOV Kal at :ruyai Tod 
appwaTotepar yiyvovrar (Xen.). To undev adiuxeiy Kat 
gihavSpwrrous trovet (Men.). Tov evtuyvivta kat dpo- 
vety vowitowev (Hur). . 

349. a) In sentences of comparison, and in other 
sentences where notions are compared together, one 
being a demonstrative, the other a relative clause (@o7rep, 
oo7rep), the Greeks very seldom expressed xai in the 
demonstrative clause only, but either in the relative 
clause, or (most commonly) in both clauses. 


[So Kriiger: but if the clause with domep precedes, oftw kai is 
very far from uncommon. A personal pronoun may stand in the non- 
relative clause: éayv &pa kat col Evvdoxnn &rep kat euol. (P.O.)] 


6) The case is the same with 7) (#—7), or, and after 
n, than, when a notion implying difference precedes; 
ovdé, wndé being used instead of «ai if the notion is 
negate, 

Aoxet pot (kal) Ta TOV avdpoV CwOmaATAa Ta’TA TaC- 
xew aTep Kal Ta ToOV ev TH YH hvopevwv (Xen.). 
QDomep kat tbrecyounv viv, ovTw Kat ToLncw 
(And.). Aixaov 7 (kat) Tav ayaS@v Kowwveiy, 7) wndé 
Tov atuxiav atrodavew (Is.). “Efntetro ovdév te war- 
Nov UTO TOV aArXwv 7 Kai Ur’ euov (Ant). 

300. In the same way xa appears in é (or as) 
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Tus GAAS, where the «ai often refers to a Kai éyo, ov, 
ovTos, to be mentally supplied. 
bf > Ul 7 \ biA 
ApyeoSat érictamat, ws Tus Kat addos (Xen.). 
Svupeper vuiv eimep TH Kal GAW TO UAV (Xen.). 
In many connections the cai does not belong to the single notion be- 
fore which it stands, but to the whole proposition. Soin 6 5€ xai—. 


Oi wey a&ytixpus toAeuovow, of 5€ Kai Sia Tb Aakedatmovious ETi 
jnovxacew dexnuepors omovdais Kal avtol KaréxovTa (Th.). 


Exercise 98. i 


851. (1) Men. Perhaps the speaker will be obliged 
to speak extempore. 

Soc. How so, my friend? They have each of them 
speeches ready prepared; and, moreover, even to speak 
extempore on such’ subjects is no difficult task. {If 
indeed one had to speak in praise of the Athenians 
before the Peloponnesians, or of the Peloponnesians 
before the Athenians, it would require an eloquent 
orator to persuade his hearers and win their applause ; 
but when a man contends (°for oratorical fame) before 
an audience whom he is extolling, it is no great matter 
to win the reputation of speaking well. 

(2) Gorg. But indeed, Socrates, I profess myself to 
be such a man as you describe. Perhaps, however, it 
is right to attend to the wishes of the company who 
are present. Tor, some time since, before you came, I 
explained many things to the present company; and 
now, perhaps, we shall protract it too far if we contin- 
ue the discussion. We must, therefore, respect their 
wishes, lest we detain any of them who are anxious to 
be doing something else. 


CHAP. 28. § 4. (cad continued.) 


302. After an interrogative pronoun or adverb, kai 
denotes that the notion it precedes is the particular no- 
tion about which. one requires full information. In 
English we should pronounce the following words with 
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emphasis. [Hermann explains it differently: qu, 7 
xpNn Kal Eyer, interrogat, 1s non solum quid, sed etiam 
an aliquid dicendum sit, dubitat. Klotz says: Sv dico 
TL YpH Kal Eye, proprie hoc quero, quid sit dicendum, 
etiam sv solum de dicendo cogitemus ; 1. e. the questioner 
passes over all the particulars about which he mught 
inquire, and confines himself to this particular one. | 

Ti kai BovrygeaSe, ® vewtepor; (Th.) “Exédevoev 
eimety TOU Kal emAnyn (Xen.). Eiuse tnpijcove’ 6 Te 
Kat dpace tore (Hur.). 

353. Hand says: ‘Greeci addito kai [Latini per etiam] interrogatio- 
ni adjiciunt aliquam asseverationem rei negande, ideoque vim interroga- 
tionis augent.'—Qui interrogat ti xp) wal Aéyew; is preesumit nihil 
esse dicendum, additque suze interrogationi affirmationem; quid re vera 
dicendum est? id est, nihil profecto.—Sed non semper exspectatur ne- 
gatio’ (Hand, ii. 576). 

854. So, too, xaé after ézet, ered), wa (unless it 
belongs merely to some one following notion) adds 
emphasis to the precise cause alleged, omitting all the 
other possible accessory causes. 

"Oras cdces pw, eel KaTToOXEcas (Aristoph.). II pw- 
Tayopas padiws émexdidake, eT Elon Kal Ta TOANA 
tauta é&edidakev (Pl.). M2 mapa dofav aroxpivov, iva 
Kat TL Tepatvopev (P1.). 

Exercise 99. 

355. Socr. Come then, let us see now what in the 
world it is' that we are saying of rhetoric; for I, in- 
deed, am not yet able to understand what I should say. 
When an assembly is held in a city, for the choice of 
physicians, shipwrights, or any other kind of artificer, 
is 1t not the case, that the rhetorician will refrain from 
giving his advice? for it is evident, that in each elec- 
tion the most skilful artist ought to be chosen. Nor 
will he be consulted, when the question is respecting 
the building of walls, or the construction of ports or 
docks, but architects only. Nor, again, when a delib- 


* Hermannus ad Vig. N. 320 indicari putat gwamdam dubitationem, 
que prorsus abhorret ab his particulis (Hand). 
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eration occurs respecting the choice of generals, or the 
marshalling an army against enemies, or the occupation 
of posts,—but on such occasions those who are skilled 
in military affairs will give advice, and not rhetoricians. 
What do you say, Gorgias, on such points? 

(2) The Mantineans and their allies were the first 
to join them, through fear of the Lacedeemonians. For 
a certain part of Arcadia had been reduced to subjec- 
tion by the Mantineans, while the war with the Athe- 
nians was still going on; and they thought, that the 
Lacedeernonians would not allow their sovereignty 
over it, since they had now leisure* (°to interfere); so 
that they gladly turned to the Argives, considering 
them to be a powerful state, and one which was always 
at variance with the Lacedemonians, and tnder a 
democratical government like themselves. 


2 3. e. ‘not only inclination but also leisure’ b qoAAol Kad KaAdol. 
Kai to be expressed after the particle or comparison. 


CHAP. 28. $5. («ai continued.) 


3856. When the notion that follows «ai is one of 
great importance, kat—=even; and often very, indeed. 
To this head may be referred the use of xaé with ad- 
jectives and adverbs of number and degree: e. g. Kat 
mavtes, even all, i. e. all without exception; cal panda, 
very—indeed ; Kat Tavu, properly quite entirely ; with a 
negative, af all [kat mavu ovdeé eivat, &c.]. The cai 
is here virtually =zdque. Kat mavu éddoytpos = €dXo- 
ytyos Kab Tavu eddoywwos. With superlatives cai—vel. 

Kandov ye kat yépovta pavSavew copa (Aisch.). 
To Kad@s Eyov mou KpeitTov é€oTt Kat vomov (Men.). 
“Eotw akia 4 yopa Kat bo TavTwYy étraiveioSat, ov 
povov wh nuav (Pl). “Apeivoy av ein 6 evi duvdpe- 
vos apectovs Tove i OoTIs Ka’ TONNOLS; (Xen.) 
ITonritns mpodotns Kat Tpis, ovy amak atodkwrévat 
dicatos (Dem.). Odtos 6 vouos kat wara Karas eyes 
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(dischin.). Aoxet jor mpo “EXXnvos kal wavu oveé 
S ef Cope / > r / yy 
evar avTn 4) emixAnots (Th.). Totpov ye ppagw dvo- 
wa Kal XLav cafas (Aristoph.). Otis wretotas perta- 
\ > > > 7 7 / f ’ \ 
Borat em’ audhotepa EvpReBynKxact, dixatoi eiot Kai 
aTLoTOTATOL Ear Tals evTTpayiats (T’h.). 

357. Kat is often prefixed to participles used ad- 
versatively, to bring out their meaning more emphatic- 
ally: even when or f= even though. [Ovdé, wndé—= not 
even though.| This cat is often combined with éuas 
(nevertheless). 

Ai cuudopai cat Bpayvy dvta paxpov doxeiv eivar 
motovce Tov Piov (Hdt.). Kumpis ovd€é vovSetovpévy 
yaha (Hur.). Ovs av aiodavopar duos kal eb Trac- 
YOVTUS ETL GOLKELY TELPWALEVOUS, TOUTOUS WS aVNnKETTOUS 
TAEOVEKTAS OVTAS HON KALTHS XpHnoEews atroTravw (Xen.). 

358. Hermann, on Cid. Tyr.414, where some read cv kal SeSopxws ov 
BaAéreis, x. T. A., observes, that even in this (virtually) adversative con- 
struction kai is not quamvis, but etiam; there being a reference to a 
less favorable condition (ob wdvov—aarAA& kat): tw [non modo si cecus 
esses nihil cerneres, sed]| etiam videns nihil cernis. 

359. With xa) wdda (Alay, &e.), there is sometimes a trajection, when 
a preposition precedes: Kal wdda kata mpavots levtro—Tevto Kal Ka- 
Ta judda mpavous tevto (Xen.). Kal mdvu em rots wixpots (Xen.). Kal 
Alay év Bpaxet xpdvw (P1.). Kr. ad An. 1, 5, 8. 


Exercise 100. 


860. (1) Nicostratus, with all the rest of the army, 
advancing by a different approach, and from a more 
distant point, against the hill, which was difficult of 
access, was beaten back in utter confusion, and the 
whole force of the Athenians was within a little of be- 
ing conquered. For that day then, as the Mendeans 
and their allies did not give way, the Athenians re- 
treated and pitched their camp; and the Mendzeans, 
when night came on, returned into the town. 

(2) In the mean time the trumpet sounded, upon 
which the enemy fled much faster than before; and 
the Greeks facing about, passed the river in all haste. 
Some of the enemy, on seeing this, ran back to the 
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river, and wounded a few of our men with their ar- 
rows; but many of them, even when the Greeks were 


on the other side, were observed to continue their 
flight. 


CHAP. 28. § 6. («ae continued.) 


861. When «ai (even) limits the notion of a 
word, by making an assertion of that at least, of no more ; 
even that, f no more; it may be construed 7 only ; though 
but, &c.: sometimes before an infin. by mere, merely. 
To Kat reyew TovTe, the merely saying this; the meré 
fact of saying this. Kat wadkat= not only now, but long 
ago: it may be construed in English by an emphatic 
long. Here also (as in 857) the corresponding forms 
that combine this meaning of cae with a negative are 
Ovoé, (NO€. 

Tvpavvov eivat pwpia To Kal Sérew (Hur). ‘Os 
Tols KAK@S Tpaccovoly dV Kal Byayvy xYpovoy da- 
DéoYa: Tov Tapect@twy Kaxov (Soph.). Ovde vodv éyet 
TO A€YEW OV PLNTE TVA AVAYKNY WATE TOV ELKOTA OYoU 
Kal weTpios av Tis etre e’n Ovvatos (P1.). “EEhv avtois 
Kal pndeva Autrety (Xen.). Alxar’ Ewoye Kat marar 
doxeis A€yewv (Aristoph.). 

362. This cat (even) is often used to strengthen the . 
wndefinites: oaTicovv (any soever); oTrovoaTtiaoun (of any 
kind whatever); orococoby (however much, however litle) ; 
and the corresponding adverbs o7rwcoby, orwatiovv (in 
any manner, in any way). With ov, uy, we shall have, 
not Kat ov (un), but ovdé, woe. 

ITs ok aicypov Kat HvTEvody Sixnv atronsTreiv ; 
(Lys.). "Avev etvoias Tt OpeXoS KAL OTTOLATTLVOTOUY 
eTiTpoTroU emLoTHuNs yiryveTat; (Xen.). Ei cai omo- 
covovv paddrov evd@covet, dstapSapyoovrar (Th.) 
"Eraxove, eb vodv Kat omwaoody éxes (PL). Kéver 
Tap vUp@v ovd nuTLVvodY adopuny AaBov KaTevav 
uaynoe Aaxedatpmoviovs (Dem.). Ot vixnoavtes Ta mpay 
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pata ovTws éeodetepicavtTo, @oTEe apyns pnd oOTLOvD 
peTadioovar Tos ATTASetow (Pl.). Tovs tatpous cv av- 
Spetous Kareis; OVS’ orwaTovv (Pi). 

863. Kai—also, even, may follow cai—and, if even 
a single word be interposed: xaé Tis Kai’ Kat Ett Kal 
vov* Kat 67) Kat. On Kat et (édv), et (éav) Kai, see under 

3 
El. 

364. Kai is also used, where it may be explained 
by and so (kat ottw); that is, to connect sentences of 
which the second contains amore definite exposition of 
the first; often to add a circumstance that follows from 
the preceding one, or is an instance of it. [Thus e for 
et ita, et sic, et tum. Hand, vol. 1. 484.] 


FEycercise 101. 


365. I omitted in my former speech one point, as 
strong as any that were urged, to prove the non-pay- 
ment of the marriage portion by these men to Apho- 
bus. This I will now lay before you, and then pro- 
ceed to expose the falsehoods you have heard from the 
defendant. You must know, gentlemen of the jury, 
when he first thought of putting in a claim to the pro- 
perty of Aphobus, he said he had paid, not a talent 
(which he now says was the amount of the portion), 
but eighty minas; and he set up tablets, on the house 
for twenty minas, on the land for a talent; wishing to 
preserve to Aphobus both the one and the other. See- 
ing, however, by the issue of the late trial, with what 
feelings an unscrupulous rogue is regarded by a jury, 
he comes to his senses, and thought how hard my case 
would appear if, after being so grossly plundered, 
Aphobus having all my estate, I had nothing of his to 
levy upon, and could show that I was hindered from 
levying by the defendant. And so what does he do? 
He removes the tablets from the house, and says the 
portion is only a talent, and for that the land is mort- 
gaged. 


190 Kai yap. [866, 367. 


CHAP. 28. § 7. (kat yap.) 


866. Kai yap has several meanings: (1) etenim, so 
that the xai relates to the whole sentence: (2) nam 
etiam, so that the cat etiam, relates to the notion that 
stands next after the yap: (8) nam et, the xai being 
followed by another xai. Thus kat yap cuppayetv 
éSéXovoe may mean: (1) for they are also | resolved to - 
aid them; (2) for they are resolved | even to aid them; 
(3) jor they are resolved both to aid them (and also to do 
something else; e. g. mpocéyew Tov voov. Dem.). In the 
second (and third) meaning the opposed notion may be 
inserted between the cai and the yap. It is only in 
the first and second meanings that the form becomes 
negatively ovde yap. ‘To the [first or] second belong 
also Kat yap et (éav), and ovdé yap et (éav). We also 
meet with xai yap Kat, etenim etiam, and Kat (ovde) 
yap ovoé. 

"EféXwpev GddANA@V THY aTLTTIAV’ Kat yap oida 
avSpeTrous of érroincav avykeata Kaka (Xen.). Oid’ 
éya “Avop’ dvTa Tov cov Traida’ Kat yap expos av 
"AxovoeTat Ta YY’ EoSAA yYpnoTos wv avnp (Hur.). Hé- 
vous Eerie. KaL av yap Eévos y eon (Gn.). Ovk éore 
Tevias ovdev aSde@TEepov “Ey To Biw ovuTT@pa: Kat 

ap av dioer Srovodatos 7s, wévys Sé, KaTayedws eon 
(fen) Aewov To Tixtew éotiv: ovde yap Kaxas Ilac- 
YOVTL piaos @Y TéKN Tpoaryiyverat (Soph.). Ov« éorw 
OLKELY OLKLaY avev KaKOU' Kal Yap TO YHumal Kal TC 
pn yhwar Kaxov ((7n.). 
or Kkai—dé, Kal 67, adda Kat, see Oé, by, GAAd. 
Kat ti; at cur tandem? (Pl. Phil. 21, B.) 
(In the following examples car yap = nam etiam.) 


Excercise 102. 


367. (1) None can justly praise the Lacedzemoni- 
ans for their concord any more than pirates, robbers, 
and men who are engaged in other unjust and violent 
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courses; for even they destroy others by agreeing 
among themselves. Butif I seem to any of you to 
have made a- comparison unsyorthy of their glory, I 
waive it, and instance the Triballi, who, as all allow, 
agree together better than all other men, and yet slay 
not only their neighbors and those who dwell near to 
them, but all others whom they can reach. 

(2) Euctémon lived ninety-six years, the greater 
part of which time he passed with apparent prosperity ; 
for he had both a considerable fortune and a wife and 
family, with a reasonable share of the other ingredi- 
ents of happiness; but in his advanced age he met 
with a calamity of no trifling kind, which threw his 
whole family into disorder, consumed a great part of 
his estate, and occasioned a dissension between him 
and his most intimate friends: what was the source of 
this evil, and in what manner it happened, I will ex- 
plain as concisely as I am able. 


CHAP. 29. Kaizrep, Kxastou. 


868. Kaizep is hardly ever found in Attic writers 
except with a participle or some virtually participial 
construction ; whereas cairo (—=<although) is used only 
in independent sentences. Later writers use them even 
vice versd. ‘Vo the instance from Theophrastus, given 
in Gr. in 1840, of xacvwep with a finite verb, Kriiger 
adds Pl. Symp. 219; and for cairo. with participle 
quotes Pl. Rep. 511; Lys. 31. 34? 

869. Kaitos (although, though, but, however, &c.: in 
arguing now) quamquam, especially the corrective 
quamquam ; sometimes verum, sed tamen. Kaito ye, 
the same, with more emphasis on the following asser- 
tion (quamquam quidem). Kairoe ti dnt; &e. 

"AXN Erravoe pev TOUTWY TOANOUS apETHS TroLncas 
eTUSUMELY Kal ENTTiOas TAapaTy@V, av EavTaV éTTLLENOD- 
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Tal, KaXovs Kat ayaSovs éoeoSat. Kaitou ye ovde- 
TomoTe UTéETYETO HLOdTKAaNOS Eivat TOUTOU (Xen.). “Ouws 
Tpos ye Tas GANas Téyvas KaLTEP OUTO TpaTTODU 
ons irdocopias TO akimpa peyarompeméctepov KaTa- 
AeivreTat (Pl.). SvuPovrevw cot, KaLTEpP VEwWTEPOS WY 
(Xen.). Avarrempaypévos Ke, KaiTEp Tavu TOANOY 
avTineyovtwv (Xen.). OvK av mpodoiny kaitep awv- 
yxov didov (Hur.). Aéyes adynSh, Kkatmep é« paxpod 
xpovov (Sonh.). Kat Svioxove’ Gums, TONY Tpovoray 
ciXeV eUoXH OS TECED (Hur.). ITetSov yuvarEiv, Kat- 
TEp ov oTépyov Opas (Aisch.). 
Of kairo. now, see an example in 292, note 0. 


Exercise 108. 


370. (1) When they appeared before the Archon, 
they styled one of them the adopted son of Philocté- 
mon, and the other of Ergaménés, whereas they now 
ee them both to be the sons of Kuctémon; yet 

ad they been lawfully begotten, and had they been 
adopted, as they first alleged, not even then could they 
have been called the sons of Kuctemon; for the law 
forbids a son by adoption to return into the family 
from which he was emancipated, unless he leave a le- 
gitimate son of his own in the family which adopted 
him; so that, even from their own behavior, it is man- 
ifest that their evidence is false. | 

(2) Thus that he was in his perfect senses when + he 
made the willin which he adopted him,* as the law 
permitted him, you have heard clearly proved; so that 
on this head at least it is proved that Androclés has 
given evidence that is false; but, as he has protested 
also that Antiddrus was the legitimate son of Hucté- 
m6n, this too I will show to be untrue. 


« Say: ‘that he disposed (° of his property), and adopted ° him? 
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Crap. 80. Ma. 


871. Ma, by, a particle of swearing, taking the acc. 
of the derty. 

a) It is principally used in negative asseverations, 
with ov preceding or following, or both. 

Ov pa tovs Seovs, ef erradoTrornoauny, ovK oida € 
EKTNOAULNV TAO TOT AV, K.T.r. 

b) The negative is sometimes omitted. 

Ovix éBarrgecTo; Ma Ac’ adr 6 Shuos aveBoa xKpi- 
OL TrOLeElD. 

c) In Attic prose, the name of the deity is some- 
times omitted. 

Pn eywye. Ma tov—ov ov xe. 

d) Nai pa—is affirmative: and sometimes even pa 
itself occurs affirmatively, if the context sufficiently 
implies the affirmation. 

Ma thv térecov THs euns taidos Aixnv, Aisch. Ag. 
1407: so pa Aia, By Zeus (Supiter). 


Exercise 104. 


372. (1) Notwithstanding these imprecations, not- 
withstanding the oaths and the oracle, which stand re- 
corded even now, the Amphisszean Locrians, or rather 
their magistrates, despisers of all law, cultivated the 
plain again, walled in and restored the devoted and 


. accursed harbor, and demanded toll from those who 


entered the port. 

(2) Soer. I say, then, that these are two questions, 
and I will give you an answer to both. For I affirm, 
Polus, that rhetoricians and tyrants have very little 
power in cities, as | just now said; for they do scarcely 
any: thing that they wish, though they do what to them 
appears to be best. 

Pol. is not this, then, to possess great power? 

Socr. It is not, at least as Polus says. 

Pol. I say that itis not? On the contrary, I say 


| it is. 


9 
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Socr. By Jupiter, not you. For you said that to 
have great power is a good to him who possesses it. 
Pol. And I °still do say so.® 


a by) yap ovv. In yap ody, the ody denotes certain assurance, a con 
jidence that cannot be shaken. ; 


CHAP. 81. Me. 


373. a) Mev, shortened from pv, has properly the 
same asseverative power as that particle (—ceriaily, 
imdeed). ‘This it retains in some combinations, espe- 
cially in pev ody, as used in answers: properly quidem 
egitur, sane igitur, profecto igitur : hence (sane guidem—) 
ammo, ummo vero, ‘cum vi augends et corrigendt’ (S.). 

‘Qs atorov To éviTrmov, ®@ S@xpates! Evapyes wéev 
ovv (Pl.). Ovdev érrictavrat move, Tlavta pev ovr, 
mmo vero omma: nay, rather they can do every thing 
(Xen.). 

The adverbs wdvu, mavratact, xopidyn strengthen 
the affirmation of pév ovy. 

Pirocogos tiv piow Ectat 6 pédAXwY Kaos Kaya- 
Sos éveoSar dvraé worews; ILavtaTwace pév ovdv 
(Pl. Decidedly.—By all means.— Certainly). 

874. 6) In answers: ov pev ovv, non ita profecto ; 
non sane. | | 

*Ap’ ovv ovd' édevyer, wWaTrep Ov Eypadev Hvixa 
épydoacSai Te déou Kaxov vas; Ov wév ovv Hy eimeiv 
érép@ (Dem.). 

375. c) Mev ovy are also often used (like pév 6y= 
then ; thus then; so) as conclusive or recapitulatory par- 
ticles to terminate a subject, after which a new one is 
introduced by 6é. : oe 

Taita wev ovv méxpt TovTou: Trepi O€ TaV YyeEvo- 
JLEVOV TELPATOMLAL KTH. | 

376. d) Also pev obv (—ac, atque) ‘in continuando 
sermone cum quadam conclusionis significatione usur 
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patur, ut apud Latinos et quidem.' IIparov peév ovr, 
ac primum quidem.’ (H.). 

377. e) The otv appears sometimes to refer to the 
preceding statement lke our now (or indeed) followed 
by but (Guws dé, or dws dé pévTor). 

‘O 8° @porOynce TavTAa ToLncEW. HrioTapNnY MEV 
ovv, OTL ovTe Yeovs ovTEe avSpwrrovs vopifer, Gums Se 
—édoxet pou KTA. (Lys.). 

378. It must be remembered that the pév has often 
(as indeed in the last example) its proper force, and is 
followed by 6. [He said so and so]: éxetvov wév ovdv 
ae Badifew, ewe 66 weS’ avt@v axorovSeiv, KTH. 
Lys.) 

379. Mev also retains the asseverative force of uv 
in the combinations ara pev 87 (at sane jam), Kal meV 
67 (et jam sane, et profecto jam), ov pev dn (minime vero). 
In these combinations wnv never appears.—After these 
oo a particular notion is often rendered emphatic 

é. 

i 03 pa Mi’, eimrov éxeivot, ov pwéev bn ¥ éyxatpov 
(Xen.). “AANA wev 87 Ex ye TAY aloSjcewy Set evvon- 
eae ile (PI. Phoed. 15, A:)> 

380. In pev ye the ev points out a relation to the 
following clause, or a following word or notion; the yé 
adds emphasis to the whole clause in which it occurs, 
or to that particular word in it, to which it is attached; 
so that the force must be given in English by some 
strengthening or restrictive pronoun; quite, only, at any 
rate.” 

_ The particles generally introduce an argument in 
confirmation of what precedes (Cf. Cyr. 2, 2, 2; 4, 3, 
18. K. ad Mem. 3, 14, 6.) 


1 Sometimes igitur: e.g. vbé wey ody Hucpa Te yéyovey otTw (PI. 
Tim.), which Cic. translates; Now igitur et dies ad hune modum et ob has 
generata causas, &e. 

2 “Particularum péy ye is usus est, ut yé ad precedentia conjirma- 
tionis causa referatur, wév autem ad illud ipsum, de quo sermo est, spec 
tet.” (Herm.) 
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Oi wev ye vewrepoTrotol Kal émwojoat ofels KTA.-— 
umets dé «tr. (Th. 1, 70.) 

Often, however, there is no expressed opposition, 
as— 

"Aroctacts pwév ye Tov Biawov Te TaTYOVTwY éeoTiv 
(Th. 8, 89): todTo wev x Hon cagés, that is already 
quite clear (Ar. Acharn. 155). 


On the difference between wey ydp and wey ye Buttmann (ad Mid. 
p. 46, cf. Kr. Th. 1, 40) says: ‘Cum quis uno argumento vel exemplo 
aliquid probat, potest hoc ut sufficiens adferre; quod fit particula yap: 
potest etiam significare, plura quidem posse desiderari, sed hoc unum 
satis grave esse; quod fit addito -é (certe, saltem)? The pév ye==sane 
quidem. 

381. The notion opposed to or contrasted with that 
to which pév belongs, is usually accompanied by 6€ or 
pevrot: less commonly by toivuy, atdap, adAd, pv, ov 
nv arrd. (See dwas pévtoe in 386.) 

If the adversative notion is quite suppressed, we 
have pév solitarium' (Cf. 8 Gr. 1458, &). 


Hexercise 105. 


882. (1) These’ then being four, and always taking 
the best possible care, the former of the body, and the 
latter of the soul, flattery perceiving this, I do not say 
knowing, but sagaciously guessing it, and having di- 
vided itself fourfold, and having stealthily put on the 
garb of each of these divisions, feigns itself to be that 
which it has put on; and it is not in the least concern- 
ed for what is best; but by means of that which is 
most pleasant, captivates and seduces ignorance, so as 
to appear to be of great value. And thus cookery puts 


? Sometimes the adversative particle is omitted (1) in consequence 
of a change of construction: (2) because it is implied by efra or éreita 
[para wey Toivuv, pn, Soxet por nTA.—émweita Kal Tas oKHVaS ovY- 
Katakavoo (Xen.). Kal mpatov wey edaxpve—eita érete Toidde. Xen]: 
(8) because the writer passes from a disjunctive to a conjunctive struc- 
ture of his sentence (Ar.). Ubi wev—xai vel wév—ré dicitur, proprie 
anacolithon est, quo a disjunctione, que per mey exprimitur, transitur 
ad conjunctionem, quam significant rat vel ré (ZZ). 
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on the garb of medicine, and pretends that it knows 
the aliment best for the body. So that if a cook and 
a physician had to contend before boys, or before men 
as foolish as boys, which of the two was acquainted 
with good and bad aliments, the physician or the 
cook, the physician would die of hunger. ‘This then 
I call flattery; and I say that a thing of this kind 
is base, Polus (for I say this to you), because it looks 
to what is agreeable without regard to what is best; 
and I affirm that it is not an art, but skill, fa skill ac- 
quired empirically,? because it has no knowledge of 
the things which it employs, what they severally are 
in their nature, so that itis unable to tell the use of 
each. But Ido not call that an art which is a thing 
without reason. If you are doubtful about these 
things, I am willing to give you a reason for them. 

(2) The flattery, then, pertaining to cookery, as I 
have said, is concealed under medicine; and, in the 
same manner, under gymnastics, personal decoration, 
which is mischievous, deceitful, ignoble, and iuliberal ; 
deceiving by means of gestures and colors, by smooth- 
ness and outward appearance, so as to make men put 
on an adventitious beauty, and neglect that which is 
their own, and is acquired by gymnastics. That I 
may not then be prolix, I wish to tell you, after the 
manner of geometricians (for perhaps you can now fol- 
low me), that what personal decoration is to gymnas- 
tics, that is sophistry to legislation; and that what 
cookery is to medicine, that is rhetoric to justice. 

(8) Let us consider this too. Are we not agreed 
that it is sometimes better to do the things which we 
just now spoke of; to slay, to banish men, and de- 
prive them of their property, and sometimes not? 

Pol. Certainly. 

Socr. This then, as it seems, is agreed on both by 
you and me? 


Pol. Yes. 


* €umeipia. 
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CHAP. 82. Meéevrou. 


383. 1) Mevtor—sane, enimvero, certainly; espe- 
cially in affirmative answers. There is 
often an emphatic repetition of the verb: 

"HT Kai éue—denoe. tadta troveiv; Ae- 
noe wévToe oe, Env éyw, evdov pévewv 
(_Xen.). 

884. 2) =tamen; but, however, in objections and 

other oppositions. 
Aéyovot tovs Kndyvas xnpia pév TAAT- 
Tew Kay avtovs, meduToupyety MéeVTOL 
ovdev (Arisi.). 
8) ‘In interrogationibus pévtor sic dicitur, ut 
videatur aliquis rem negare, quo certius 
ea ab respondente affirmetur’ (/): e. g. 
OUK aVvTiAEyovot wévtoL; surely they op- 
pose each other, don’t they ? 

885. 4) Ironically ; = sczlecet.' 

Ot wévTot ayaSot otxovouot, Gtav TO 
TONAOV a&lov ulKpov e€&H TplacSa. TOTE 
act dev wveta Sat (_Xen.). 

886. a) Mevtovye, or pévtot ye, tamen; tamen certe 
(H1.): yé pévrot, certe tamen (H.). ‘Sed hic ordo tan- 
tum ibi videtur locum habere posse, ubi verbum pre- 
cessit, cujus vis voce yé augeri possit; quod secus est 
in articulo—Hine numquam ov ye pevTot, seepissime 
ov mévrouye reperias.’ (Kr. ad Anab. 1, 9, 14.) 

b) “Opws pevtot, nevertheless: sometimes opposed 
to a concessive pev ovv. fr 


Haercise 106. 


887. (1) Since, then, he endeavored with his bro- 
ther-in-law to deprive me of my property, and has 
come into court relying on the influence of his friends, 


1 «Porsonus rarissime conjungi a tragicis uéy yé observat. Harum 
particularum is usus est, ut yé ad preecedentia confirmati6nis causa re- 
foratur; wey autem illud ipsum, de quo sermo est, spectet.’ (#.) 
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the only course left for me is to seek redress at your 
hands. Jam aware, gentlemen, that I have to contend 
against Ingenious pleading and witnesses prepared to 
give false evidence. I think, however, the justice of 
my cause will give me such advantage in argument 
over the defendant, that if any of you had a good 
opinion of him before, you will learn from his conduct 
towards me that he has all along been (unknown to 
you) the vilest and basest of mankind. 

(2) Socr. If, therefore, he who acts unjustly does 
not meet with the punishment he deserves, according 
to your account he will be happy. 

Pol. So I say. 

Socr. But, according to my opinion, Polus, he who 
acts unjustly, and is unjust, is in every way miserable; 
though more miserable if he does not suffer punish- 
ment, and does not meet with chastisement for his un- 
just actions; but less miserable if he suffers punish- 
-ment, and meets with his just deserts both from gods 
and men. 

(3) Cal. Tell me, Cheeréphon, does Socrates say 
this seriously, or is he jesting? 

Cher. He appears to me, Callicles, to speak most 
seriously ; but there is nothing like asking him him- 
self. 

Cal. You are right, by the gods, and I desire to do 
it. Tell me, Socrates, whether we must say that you 
are now speaking seriously or jesting? Tor, if you 
are speaking seriously, and if what you say is true, is 
not our human life altogether subverted, and are not 
all ae actions, as it seems, contrary to what they ought 
to be 


‘ CHap. 338. M7, 


388. On the apparently redundant uh, uw) od, see under ov, and in 
the Grammar; and especially in the Appendix (from Madvig) at the 
end of Arnold’s edition of the Olynthiac Orations. 
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889. M7 te ye, wh ti yé 6n'=nedum (where the 
dum=demum and quidem. Hartung); and, like it, may 
sometimes be construed by much less, sometimes by 
much more (or not—but ; not only—but). It is properly 
=ne dicam, ne quis dicat (un Te réye): the ti=at all, 
wn the last. : 


Exercise 107. 


390. (1) Hence the only thing that his accusers do 
ig to warn every body to give him nothing whatever, 
since he is to be punished for going to commit crimes, 
not merely for having committed or completed any. 
For this is their meaning when they say: ‘He is going 
to form sieges:’ ‘he is leaving the Greeks exposed.’ 

(2) I take it, that if he had been informed that 
those who then used this language before him, had 
been crucified the moment they returned, he would 
have acted exactly as the king of Persia did. And 
how (° you will ask) was this?—When he was taken 
in by Timagoras, after giving him, it is said, no less 
than forty talents, as soon as he heard that he had been 
condemned and executed, and was consequently unable ~ 
even to preserve his own life, much more to effect what 
he had promised him, he perceived that he had paid 
the money to one who had no# control whatever over 
the measures of the state. 


2 und ét.ovr. 


CuHap. 34. My. 


891. a) My? (=vero, both in its concessive and ad- 
versative power. HH.) is partly affirmative (which is ita 


1 Also phto ye 57, which Hermann was wrong in wishing to rea: 
every where for uh ti yé dn. ef 5° obv Seovs, whta Tdv ye méyioTa: 
Tav Seav ToApjoau oftws avopolws pmynoacsa (Plin.). 

2 Mr. Stephens says of why, that ‘it mdicates the progress of tht 
mind from the subject under consideration to some other subject, some — 
fresh topic or new idea; or, if not t» another subject, to some ulterio: 
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primary force) and partly adversative; commonly the 
latter, but generally with other particles. 

392. b) Mnv is used in appeals, questions, and 
solemn asseverations. Hi 6’, dye wry, wetpnoa (Ll. a, 
302). Cf. ‘move vero ocius te, nutrix’ (Hartung). Te 
unv; quid vero? or quid queso? % puny (profecto, verily, 
assuredly): and without an oath, @ Zed—} pry Kat 
ro mpoTepov ye viv epavy Kadov TO éporTnua (P1.). 

393. c) Myv is also annective and adversative, like 
vero: cwpPpav wv 6 ye TowvTos Kat ovdayh piroxpn- 
watos, ‘and certainly (but undoubtedly or assuredly) 1s 
temperate and by no megns fond of money’ (P%). 
Tavt’ émueixas pev éott UTd TL AToTTa, Snot mY, 
«TA. (this is certainly somewhat strange ; uw proves however, 
&e. Pl. Gorg. 493.) 

"AAAG muny, at vero (and atguz), cf. 82, sqq. On od wyv Gadd, see 42, 
sqq. Te uny (certe vero): see ye, 180, 181. 

394. d) ‘Kal pny et vero, et sane aut atgue signifi- 
eat? (Herm.). The xai (and so the cai implied in ovde 
unv) sometimes only indicates the correspondence of the 
clauses as in «al yap in the sense of efenim, and xat 67; 
but sometimes has a connective force, so that the xa: is 
to be referred to the word that follows the pv (as in 
Kal ydp=nam etiam: Kai wnv—rye, certe quidem). 

395. e) This cai py (ike adda pv) often con- 


statement on the same subject’—It differs from a@AA& kati (with which 
it is often associated), ‘in that it denotes a separation and distinction be- 
tween the statement which it accompanies and the preceding statement’ 
- (p.'79)—This, however good as a description of the use of the particle, 
does not explain its primary meaning, which is certainly that of a conj- 
dent assertion. 

Hoogeveen says: ‘Particula ufv in eo videtur differre a rof, quod 
illud simpliciter affirmat partem, cui aponitur; a 64, quod in aliqua re, 
gue ad summum incrementum pervenerit, confirmata quasi triumphet; 
aye, quod urget sequentia sed remittendo priora; at uny ita affirmat 
posteriora, ut e prioribus nihil remittat; qualem ipsius potestatem et 
usum fere observavi, si non constantem et perpetuum, nempe quo nova 
ret confirmate asseveratio accedit. Quicquid id est, primam ejus potes- 
tatem BeBawtixhy securus statuo, quia hanc quoque excercet, quum 
-adversativa dicitur’ (p. 354). 
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nects a new, further particular with something of oppo 
sition: moreover, but further. . 

396. f) Ov pny [‘modo non vero; modo non tamen; 
modo simpliciter sed vertitur.’ Hoog.] are often used 
adversatively, 1. e. to asseverate a proposition that is op- 
posed to a preceding one. 

1) If the opposition is real, the particles = 
(profecto tamen non), but yet not; but as- 
suredly not; not however. 

Thus: Xen., after describing the attention 
paid by Socrates to his bodily health, 
Says, aAAa ov pny Spumtixos ye, Kc. 
(profecto tamen non erat homo mollis et 
delicatus. Kiihn.) | 

2) If there 1s no opposition between the 
sentence introduced by ov py and the 
preceding one, then the uy in ov py, 
ovde wnv, has not a confirmative, but an 
adauctive force, like vero in neque vero. 

397. g) Ov pny ovdé sometimes carry on a preced- 
ing negation, adding to it the denial of a further (usu- 
ally a more striking or vmportant) particular. Thus after 
the passage just quoted (896, 1), od wav Spumrixos ye, 
&c., there follows ot wy od’ epacrypnuadtous ye 
Tovs auvovtas érroie, nor yet did he; no, nor did he, &e. 
{nor again did he; moreover he did not). 

3) But sometimes the particles have an 
adversatwe sense —however—not ; but yet 
—not. ‘At quum admista est vis évav- 
TiopaTiKn [uv], redditur tamen, et utra- 
que negatio pertinet ad sequentia, di- 
versa tamen, ita ut ov neget a7rA@s, ovdé 
distincte, ut apud Vheocr. Idyll. vi. 76. 

ov av, ovOé AOYov ExpiSnv azo TOV 
miuxpov avTa, Add, kTrA. Non tamen 
illi quicquam respondebam, ne verbum 
quidem amarum: ubi ov negat To a7re- 
Kpisnv generalius, ovdé distinctius Tov 
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Adyov mxpov. Scholiastes explicat ov 
peovoy Adyov HdvY GAN ovde AOyoV TOV 
muxpov. (L£ooq.) 

398. h) Mn, cat pv are-also used in dialogues 
(and especially in plays), when the approach of a per- 
son is pointed out== ‘and lo!’ ‘and see!’ [Ode nv 
Aipwv! (Soph. Ant. 626.)\—Kai av ro pecpaxvov Todt 
mpocéepyetat. P1.| 

Té cannot follow pv without the interposition of 
aword. Ov unv—ye, non tamen—certe ; non profecto— 
quidem. | 


Exercise 108. 


899. (1) Socr. Even at the beginning of our con- 
ference, Polus, I praised you, because you appeared to 
me to be well instructed in rhetoric, though you had 
neglected the art of dialectics. And now, is not this 
the reasoning by which (°as you asserted) even a child 
could confute me? and I, as you suppose, am now con- 
futed by this reasoning of yours, when I said that a 
man who acts unjustly is not happy? How so, my 
friend? For assuredly I do not grant you any one of 
the things you assert. 

Pol. Because you are not willing to do so; for you 
°really think as I say. 

_ (2) Socr. Do you not, then, denominate all other 
things in the same manner beautiful, such as forms 
and colors, either on account of some pleasure, or 
utility, or both? 

Pals, edo:: | 

Socr. And is not the case the same as to sounds, 
and every thing that relates to music? 

Pol. Yes. 

Socr. And moreover, with respect to laws and pur- 
suits, they surely are beautiful, for no other reason ex- 
cept that they are either useful, or pleasant, or both? 

(3) ‘It seems then that a cowardly and illiberal 
disposition will not have any portion of true philoso- 
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phy? ‘Ido not think it will.’ ‘What then?’ ‘Will 
the well-disposed man, who has moderate desires, and 
is not a lover of money, nor illiberal, nor arrogant, 
nor cowardly, ever be in any case unjust, or a breaker 
of engagements?’ ‘It is impossible.’ ‘When then you 
are examining, whilst a soul is still young, whether it 
is a philosophical one or not, you will consider this 
also, whether it be just and gentle, or unsocial and 
savage. ‘By all means.’ ‘ Neither, as I think, will 
you omit this.’ ‘What?’ ‘Whether it learn easily or 
with difficulty: or, do you expect that a person will 
ever love a thing sufficiently, if he 1s uneasy in its 
performance, and makes but small progress?’ ‘It can- 
not be.’ 


CuHap. 35. Ny. Nov. 


400. Nyn=by, in affirmative oaths (with acc.). 

401. a) Nov, now—Nov 6, (1) now; (2) with a 
past tense = paullo ante, modo, ‘just now.’ 

4 viv=scilicet nunc (S.). Pas—o 67 viv Kexd}- 
Kapev Tov HALvov. PI. 

Kai viv, etiam nunc.—Et 6€ pn, épyoueSa Kat vov 
ee TOUTOLS, KTA.—= etiam ‘post ea, quee tu dixis- 
te. Kr. : 

402. Nov 6é=nune autem, nunc vero An oppositions 
between a rejected supposition and the real state of 
things). | 

Ei pev ovv édoxer por Xatpepav nryepovixwrepos — 
Elva cov Tpos THY vai TavTHY, ExElvov av ETTELPOUNV 
meisev—vov Oé (but as the case really is) wor od Soxets 
Hyoumevos warrov av éEepyadlerSat Tovto (Xen.). | 

— 403. Nov, now, then. Itis the same word as viv, — 
she now of time, but used quite unemphatically, so as 
not to refer the whole sentence to present time, but only 
the word which it follows as an enclitic. In this respect 
it corresponds exactly with our unemphatic now, and, 
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like it, is often used with wmperatives. ‘It occurs 
chiefly in the dramatic poets: the v is long in Aristo- 
phanes, long or short in the tragic poets’ (K7.). 

Saoov vuv avtov: pnd Epa tov wAnaciov (LHur.). 
"TSe vuv, éby, adjyynoat TovTm Ti cou aTeKpwayny 
(Xen.). 

Exercise 109. 


404, (1) As Homer says, then, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, divided the government among them- 
selves, after they had received it from their father. 
This law then respecting men was in existence in the 
time of Saturn, and always was, and still is, establish- 
ed among the gods, that a man who has passed through 
life justly and piously, should go, when he dies, to the 
isles of the blessed, to dwell there in happiness of 
every kind and in freedom from all that is evil; but 
that he who has lived unjustly and impiously, should 
go tto the place of punishment and justice as toa 
prison,®* which' place they call Tartarus. 

(2) After he had said this, he put an end to the 
conference. And Pharnabazus mounted his horse, 
and rode away; but his son by Parapité, who was still 
a handsome youth, remaining behind, ran up to him 
and exclaimed, ‘O Agesilaus, I take you for my guest- 
friend!’ ‘ And I accept you as such,’ he replied. ‘ Now 

remember,’ said (‘the youth), and immediately gave 
the javelin in his hand, ta beautiful one it was, to 
AgeSilaus; and he, accepting it, took off the trappings 
from the horse of Idzeus the painter, which were of 
ereat beauty, and presented them to him in return. 


* Say: ‘to the prison of punishment and (re xai) justice, since they 
are both predicated together. 


CHAP. 36. “Opas. 


405. “Owes, properly eodem modo: then tamen; ni- 
hilo minus (aX Gus KTrA.—=but for all that, but yet; 
nevertheless). 
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In a principal sentence, duws may refer to an ap- 
position (an Assumptive Apposition) in the same sen- 
tence. 

Koran, dew@ Snpio Kai peyictn BAdBn, Byos 
érréuuEev 4 vats dovnv Twa ovK amovaoov (PI.). 

The following combinations also occur: 8° éuws> duws ye mevroe 
Suws ye uny (Ar. Nub. 626)* duws 5€ (verum tamen): duws 5’ ody (PI. 
Ep. 317), Klotz, 

406. “Ouews is also used to strengthen the adversa- 
tive relation between a participle and another participle 
or verb. It may then either precede the participle cr 
follow it; and the participle may itself be strengthened 
by xaizep. 

Ods av aigSavapat Gwws Kal ev TacyYorTas 
ETL GOLKELY TrELpwpLEVOUS, TOUTOUS KTA. (Xen.) “Ov pev 
ypovoy €Cn 0 TaTHP, Gwws, KalTEp OLKELWS EYWY TOU- 
Tous, 6 AvaiSeidns ov étorkpa KTr. (Dem. 1246, 10.) 

Compare Curt. 4, 1, 80: ‘qui territy tamen spem 
obtinendi Adgyptum non amiserunt.’ Cf. also Cic. Cat. 
3, 5 (A7.). 

Haercise 110. 


407. (1) Socr. Come now, if I can, I will explain 
to you more clearly what I mean. As there are two 
subject matters, I say there are two arts; and that 
which relates to the soul I call political, but that which 
relates to the body 1am not able to describe to you 
off-hand by one name; but of the culture of the body, 
which is one, I say there are two divisions, one gym- 
nastics, the other medicine. But in the political art I 
lay down legislation, as corresponding to gymnastics, 
and the judicial to medicine. Now these respectively 
communicate’ with each other, as being concerned 
about the same subject, medicine with gymnastics, and 
the judicial art with legislation; yet they in some re- 
spect differ from each other. 

(2) ‘But we must proceed,’ he said, ‘first of all, 
remind me of what you said, if I should appear to 
have forgotten it. For Simmias, as I think, is in doubt, 
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and fears lest the soul, though more divine aud beauti- 
ful than the body, should yet perish before it, as being 
a species of harmony. But Cébés appeared to me to 
grant me this, that the soul is more durable than the 
body, but he argued that it is uncertain to every one, 
whether, when the soul has worn out many bodies, 
and that repeatedly, it does not, on leaving the last 
body, itself also perish, so that this very thing is death, 
the destruction of the soul, since the body never ceases 
decaying. Are not these the points, Simmias and Ce- 
bes, which we have to inquire into?’ 

They both agreed that they were. 


CHAP. 37. ‘Ovrore. 


408. ‘Ozrote, (1) when, whenever: in re sceepius facta. 
(2) since: as quando, quandoquidem are used for quoniam 
in Latin: and now (that) in English. See the second 
passage in the Hixercise. ozrote ye, quandoguidem. 

[On ovorav with opt., cf. Gr. 1268. On ozrore pn, 
Gr. 1280.] : 

3 Heercise 111. 


409. (1) If the assertion of the defendants were true, 
and there stood on the statute-books two laws on the 
subject of the proclamations [of crowns], the Thesmo- 
thétz would, I presume, have discovered this, and the 
Prytanes referred them back to the Nomethétze [legis- 
lative committee], so that one of the two would cer- 
tainly have been abrogated, either that which allowed 


_ the proclamation, or that which forbade it. Since then 


nothing of this kind has been done, they stand convict- 
ed, I imagine, of affirming, not only what is false, but 
what is utterly impossible to be true. 

(2) ‘T have ordered,’ said he, ‘all to obey you in 
the disposition and order of this procession. And that 
they may attend to your orders with the more satisfac- 
tion. take these coats,’ said he, ‘and carry them to the 
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commanders of the guards; give these housings to the 
commanders of the horse, and these other coats to the 
commanders of the chariots.’ On this he took them 
and carried them off. When the commanding officers 
saw him, they said to him: ‘You are a great man, 
Phéraulas, now that you are to order us what we are to 
do. ‘No, not only so, by Zeus!’ said Pheraulas, ‘ but 
it seems I am to be a baggage bearer too: at least lam 
now bringing you these two housings; one for you, 
and one for another person; but do you take which of 
them you like best.’ | 


CHAP 38. Oov: 


410. a) “Orov, (1) where ; (2) seldom causal = since, 
seeing that (siquidem, quandoquidem). 

IT@s nyiv ovy 75€ws mpos Tovade TOUS OjoTipmouS 
aywvicTéov, OTOV ye Ta pev AIAG THS apeTHs ica 
mpoxertat KTA.; (Xen. Cyr. 2, 8, 11). Cf 195. 

411. 6) The apodosis is then often 4 tov— surely 1 
suppose: so that 67ov—7 mov, or 4 Ttov—omov (where 
—surely =f, or since,—then surely) may sometimes be 
construed ##—much more. 

“Orrov yap “ASnvddwpos cat KaddXotpatos—oixicar 
Models obot TE yeyovacw 7 mou BovrAnSEvTEs Nets 
ToNXovS av TOTrOUS ToLovTOVs SuvnSEetnuevy Trapacyxetv 
(sz envm Apollodorus et Callistratus urbes condere po- 
tuerunt, mulio magis nos—possemus. Jsocr.). Its strict - 
correlative is €vSa or évtavSa. 


FfYeercise 112, 


412. (1) When they had received what was then 
given them, some of them spoke of Cyrus in this man- 
ner: ‘Surely he must himself have great wealth, since 
he has given each of us so large a sum!’ But some 
said: ‘What do you mean by talking of much wealth? 
It is not Cyrus’s nature to heap up treasures, but he 
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has more pleasure in giving away riches, than in get- 
ting them.’ . 

(2) When they thought it right to exact punish 
ment even for words, would they not much more cer- 
tainly have visited with the severest punishment a man 
who in very deed betrayed the city into the hands of 
its enemies ? 


CuHap. 39. 81. “Oras. 


413. “Omrws, quomodo ; properly a dependent inter- 
rogative adv. of manner: cf. Gr. 1804. 1365. 

“Oras is but seldom as (in prose), as correlative to 
outws or the like (expressed or understood); still less 
frequently is it (ike @s) used for dvs [cf. Gr. 1214, /] 
(except in ovy d7rws. See 418.) 

like the other adverbial and pronominal forms 
commencing with 6- (67rdc0s, d7rotos, &c.), it is used in 
replies, when the speaker repeats with surprise a ques- 
tion asked by the corresponding interrogative adverb 
or pronoun. 

414, a) =as|,"Omws Exaotos buav yaiper Kat Bov- 
AeTAl, TOUTOY Tov TpoToy epéTw THY Whdov (Is.). 
- ‘[Totes Gtr ws dprotov cor Soxet eivar (Xen.). Xpx Tovpov 
copa Sarrew ot Tws TAS av HYR Vvoumov eivat (P1.). 

415. b) —that], Tovtov eyo. ti av etre OT WS 
ov Oikaldy €oTLW aTrOSUNCKELY ; Xen) 

416. c) =on condition that. ‘EyioS}wcato pev tod- 
Tov evséws, OT wS—avVaywvicital TO plrap@ Piroxpa- 
tet (Dem. 185, 409, 2). 

_ 417. d) (ut=) quum. Tov & bras Opa Bépéns, 
xTr. isch.) “Epptyncav 67 ws idov aiorov dw (Hom.). 

On its use as a final particle (—ut) ch Gr 
1305, sqq. 

For the remaining constructions of dmws, see Part I. § 48, and Gram- 
mar, 1489, sqq. 


& 
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Exercise 118. 


418. He will say: ‘Tell me, Socrates, do you think 
that you don’t deserve stripes for having, after chaunt- 
ing so magnificent a dithyrambus, so inharmoniously 
and discordantly wandered away from the question?’ 
‘Pray how?’ shall I reply. ‘How!’ will be his an- 
swer; ‘cannot you remember that I asked you about 
the absolutely beautiful; which, whenever it is pres- 
ent in any thing, makes that thing to be beautiful ; 
every stone, wood, man, and god; every action, and 
every study.’ 


CHAP. 39. § 2. (ody d7rws—aAXa or GAAG Kai.) 
419. a) Ovy ozs is used elliptically, like ovy dtu, 


for non dico, non dicam: ove épa Oras (I will not say 
that); but appears to be found only in the sense of 
(non modo) not only not, or nedum. So pa Oras (Xen. 
Cyr. 1, 8, 10), where 7 would be used, not ov: e. g. 
before an infinitive. 

Ody Gras Tovs TodEWIous eTpéavTo ot “EXXnves, 
GNAA Kal THY yYwOpaV avTaV exadxwoav (Xen.). Ov 
Stas ydpw avtots (Tots “ASnvaioss) Exes, ANAA Kat 
pulas@cas TeavTOV KATA TovTwVL TroALTEVN (non modo 
non—sed etiam. Dem.). Tovs OnBatious yyetro ovyx 
Smws avtiumpazev Kat diakwrvTEW, ANNA KAL av- 
otpatevoew (Dem.). Ouy omws tis Kowns édevdepias 
peréyouev, GNA ovdEe Sovreias peTplas HnEvwoSnwev 
tuxew (non modo non—sed ne—quidem. Isocr.). My 
OT ws OpxeicSat év pudpe, ANN 0vd dpSovacSar ébv- 
vase (non modo non saltare, sed ne rectis quidem pedi- 
bus stare poteratis. Xen.). 7 

420. b) Observe that all these forms are followed 
by adda cat (in a negative sense, add’ ovdé) or adda 
only. The distinction is the same as between ov povov 
ara and adda Kal. 

Oty draws audhotépas éfpyto (Tats woipais) daNrNG 
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diaTréuTrov ovdetépay avt@ KkaTénrevTre. Isocr. [cf. the first 
example in a.| 


Evrercise 114. 


421. (1) He will not only not refer the habit and 
nurture of his body to brutish and senseless pleasure, 
and direct his life with reference to this, but will not 
even look to health, or make it his creat object how 
he may be strong, or healthy, or handsome, unless he 
be also likely to become temperate and sober-minded 
by these means. 

2. Nor was he alone silent on this head; but even 
the present claimant of the estate advanced nothing i in 
opposition to my right, till he was instigated by this 
fellow to dispute it; for when I carried the money on 
the following day, Didclés refused to accept it, alleging 
that he had received it from my adversary ; vet I was 
not prevented from joining in the funeral rites, but 
assisted at the whole ceremony; the expenses of which 
were not only borne by my opponent, but were defray- 
ed out of the money which Cirdn left: now it would 
have become him, if the deceased had not been really 
my grandfather, to have thrust me out, to have expel- 
led me, and to have hindered me from conducting the 
burial in conjunction with them. 


GaAv..A0.- $d. -O7e. “Ort. 


422. "Ore, when (quum, quando), cf. Gr. 1260. 
‘Aliud est amore, quod infinitum; aliud ore, quod 
finitum’ (4.); in re seplus facta, 1263: sometumes = 
quandoquidem, 1279: OTE pu), quando non ; st non, 
1280. [When OTE Ov, when 6Te py, 11 617 On ae 
pvnpar OTe, cf. 1276, b; drav with opt., 1268; ore per 
—orTe 0é, sometimes—sometimes. Tts correlative is Tore. 


: Whenever the forms 7dr«, dre are used twice (sometimes only once) 
for moté-—moTé, sometimes—sometimes, they are accented toré—érte. B. 
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423. “Ore (1), that, quod. (2) because, for dia TrodTo 
67, i.e. dcoTt. [For the general construction of ove 
see Part I. 820, sqq. and Gram. | 

"Ore ph, after negatives (nisz), except ; but. 

"Ore yap wn “AShvat, Av ovdév GAO TOALT HA dO- 
yewov (Hdt. 1, 143). Hermann (Vig. 846) explains the 
idiom thus: “ “Ore pa inde ortum, quod recte diceba- 
tur ovdev & Te une Oddev 6 Te pr “ASFvat nihil quod 
non sit Athene ; i.e. omnia Athene sunt; preeter Athenas 
nihil est ; nthil est nist Athenee.” —Afterwards, the words 
passed into a standing formula, ore wn = nse. 


Sweparys ovt’ ém) Sewpiay madmote ex THs woAews ekHASEV, OTs wh 
drat eis “Iodudv, ote xtA.(Pl.) ‘As we should write d7jAov bri (not 
SyAover.)—[but cf. Buttm. Ind. ad Plat. Men. and And. 1, 30]—so oi@’ 
dri (e% of8° St) is used almost adverbially: originally the preceding 
verb was repeated. Tooets 015° Or: (Aristoph.). Kr. (Cf. 1214.) 


Hyrercise 114. 


494, At Pylus, in the mean time, the Athenians 
were still blockading the Lacedzmonians in the island, 
and the Peloponnesian forces on the continent remain- 
ed where they were. But the watch was kept by the 
Athenians with great trouble, through want of both 
victuals ‘and water; for there was no spring but one 
in the citadel of Pylus itself, and that not a copious 
one; but most of them were drinking such water as 
they would be likely to find by digging through the 
shingle near the sea. ‘They suffered too from want of 
room, being encamped in a narrow space; and as the 
ships had no roadstead, some of them took their meals 
on shore in their turn, while others lay off at anchor. 
But their greatest discouragement was caused by the — 
time being prolonged beyond their expectation; for 
they imagined that they should reduce them to sur- 
render in a few days, shut up in a desert island as they 
were, and having only brackish water to drink. 
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Cuap. 40. § 2. (uy Ore—dadra [kai]. ovy dT1— 
| andra [Kat]). 


425. a) My or is used elliptically for py cia 
(elrns) Ott, wn R€éywpev oT, or the like=—J will not 
say; not to say, &c, Otuar av wy OTe tWwwTny Tiva, 
GANA Tov méyav Bacihéea—ay evpely KTr., ‘I am of 
opinion, that not only an individual, but the Great King 
himself would find,’ &c.; or, ‘£ am of opimon, that, 1 
will not say a private individual, but the Gieat King 
himself,’ &e.; or, ‘I am of opinion, that even the Great 
King, much more a private individual, would,’ &e. 

Ovyx ore (—ovx ép@ O71) is used in the same way, 
but less commonly UL). 

Ovy dre povos 0 Kpitwy ev novyia Hv, aXXG Kal 
ot hiror avtov (Xen). | 

426. b) When a negative follows with the predi- 
cate which is common to both clauses, m7) éT1:—aAr’ 
ovdé, — not only not—but not even. 

"Arratovpios pn OTL SixdcacSas ANN ovd’ éyKané- 
cat po eToAuoeV (Lsee.). ) 

427. c) The common negative may also precede 
both clauses. 

Ti otxiay 7 addo TL OY KEKTNTAL, Vowifov apyv- 
piov a&iov eivat, ovdevi Av pur) OTL Tpoika Soins, ANN 
ovd éXaTTov THs akias AaBav (non modo non gratis 
des, sed ne Sl minus guidem acciplas, quam est illarum 
rerum pretium. -Xen.). 

428. d) After a negative clause, m2 oTs—=non 
modo; nedum: ovd’ avarvety, un OTL NEeyew Te duvn- 
copesa— much less to say any thing (Xen.). 


429. e) “AAAd without kai is used after wh Srz (as after od pdvoy), 
when the second clause, from its greater importance or more general 
meaning, makes it quite unnecessary to dwell upon the first. 

430. f) Ovx dcoy is also used like ody bri: of wey ody boov ovK 
juvvavTo, GAN 0vd° écdSnoav (Th.). For odx ori, we also find od uéd- 
vov Ort. Kal why brepamodvickeyv ye pdvor éSéAovow of épayTes, ov 
Ldvoy 87 avdpes, GAAG Kal yuvaikes (non modo—sed etiam. Pl.)—A 
| particle like ydp, ody, may be inserted between the odx dws, ce. 


\ 
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Exercise 116. 


431. (1) I put questions, gentlemen of the jury, to 
each of these men, before many witnesses. I asked 
Onétor and Timocrates if any persons were present 
when they paid the marriage portion; Aphobus I 
asked, whether any were present when he received it. 
They severally answered, that no witness was present, 
but that Aphobus was paid by instalments in such 
sums as he desired* from time to time. Now can any 
one of you believe (the portion being a talent), that 
Onetor and Timocrates put so large a sum into tne 
hands of Aphobus without witnesses? Aphobus! 
against whom, though paying him in presence of a 
multitude, one would take every precaution, so as (in 
case of dispute) to be able to recover one’s rights be- 
fore ajury. Ina transaction of such Importance, no- 
body in the world would take steps without a witness, 
whomsoever he had to deal with, much less with such 
a person as Aphobus. 

(2) I am sure you will all agree, that men who 
give false testimony are induced by one of three mo- 
tives; either by a bribe to relieve distress, or by 
friendship, or by enmity to the adverse party. Not 
one of these motives can apply to my witnesses. Not 
friendship, certainly; as they are not men of the 
same pursuits or the same age with me, or even with 
each other. Not enmity to the plaintiff; for one of 
them was his brother, and pleaded for him; Phanus 
was his friend, and belonged to the same tribe; Philip 
was neither friend nor foe; so it is clear this motive 
cannot be alleged against them. Nor was it poverty ; 
for they are all men of large fortunes, out of which 
they defray the charges of public offices, and cheer- 
fully perform the duties imposed on them. 


* ‘In such sums as I desire, kaY dérocovoty Séoum (dy Séwucn, de.) 
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Cuar. 41. 81. Ou. 


432. a) Ov, not, is an objective negation, wy being 
subjective ; or, as Hermann expresses it, ‘‘ov negat rem 
wpsam, pn cogitationem rei:” cf. Gr. 1157, sqq.; in de- 
pendent sentences, 1161, 1166 (and Part I. § 19, 50) ; 
with infin. (where mu is the usual neg.), 1165, 1167, 
1168; ote ov with infin., 1178 (Part I. 297); partep., 
1164; relative clauses, 1163); ov dyys (ako, &c.), 1172; 
(7) ov Stdddows =the non-destruction. ov ph, see 797, 
798. ti ov; 794. ov with fut.=dmper., 796. On po- 
sition of ov, 1195. In questions, 1357. 

Ov is used before consonants, odx before imaspirated vowels, odx 
before aspirated ones. But the original form o# (cwm acuto) is used at 
the end of a clause even before a vowel. Tpocetre cé ev ov, ‘Epuoyé- 
vn 5é. Ovx« is however used in the form ovx, aGAaa .. (because here 
scarcely any pause was made). So in ov, ef y’ évvoeis——The compar- 
atively rare ovxi is used with emphasis (K7r.). In answers o# (ox) = no. 

433. MaxrXov # ov is sometimes found in the sense 
of ‘rather than,’ the ov being apparently superfluous. 

Ed 8 tote Ott ov Trept TaV euov idiovy warXrOV 
tynwpnoacse IIoXvuKdéa 7) oY UIrép Luwv avTav (Dem. 
Polycl. 1226, 22). | 

Ov yap; are sometimes inserted as a parenthetical 
question ;=7s 7 (was it) not (so) 2 

Kanda ye, ov yap; @ advdpes “ASnvaio, Ta ye- 
ypampeva Kal yapiTos ToNAHs aka, eb y° Hv aryndH 
(Dem. contr. Aris. 678, 19). 


Exercise 117. 


434, (1) The Athenians sent a trireme to Paches 
with intelligence of their resolution, and commanded 
him to despatch the Mytilenzeans as quickly as _possi- 
ble. The next day, however, they felt immediately a 
degree of repentance, and reflected that the resolution 
they had passed was a cruel and sweeping one, to put 
a whole city to the sword, instead of* those who were 
guilty. When the Mytilenzan ambassadors who were 
present, and those of the Athenians who co-operated 
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with them, perceived this, they got the authorities to 
put the question again to the vote. 

(2) Here then is one public transaction of this 
young gentleman’s which bears a striking resemblance 
—does it not?—to what he urges against me. Now, © 
recall to mind a second. {When Philip sent Python, 
the Byzantine, at the head of an embassy from all his 
sonfederate states, with a view to expose us” and con- 
vict us of injustice, I did not submit to the msolence 
of Python, or yield to the torrent of his abuse, but 
rose up in my place, and answered him. I did not® be- 
tray the cause of the city, but retorted the charge of 
injustice against Philip himself with such evidence, 
that even his own allies were forced to rise up and con- 
fess it. Whereas this fellow co-operated with Philip, 
and gave testimony, and that, false testimony, against 
his country. 

a Say: ‘rather than (not), b Say: ‘the city 
© Use the emphatic form. 


CHap. 41. § 2. pur} (ov wy) redundant ; pm ©. participio. 


435. After verbs that express or imply the notion 
of denial, prevention, or the like, and are followed by 
the infinitive (or acc. c. infin.), the infinitive usually 
takes an apparently redundant #, or, if the principal 
verb is negatived, pn ov. 

apvettar 4y NaPetv, negat se accepisse. 
OUK apVvEeiTar 1) ov AaPeEtW, non negat se accepisse. 

436. But non negat se accepisse is sometimes transla- 
ted without any repeated negative; sometimes with pw 
only before the inf. So that the three forms are: 

1. ovK apvodmar wn ovY OUTS civat 
(usually). | 

2. OvK apvovmat OUTWS ElvaL. 

3. ovK apvovmat 47 OUTS Eivat. 


Non ego ita esse 


437. Hermann explains the distinction between these three ways thus: 
{1) sine negatione simpliciter significatur non ego ita esse: (2) cum du- 


————————— 


| 
I 
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plici negatione uy od dubitantius res proponitur: (3) cum solo ph gravi- 
us res afirmatur ; = contendo non ita esse—Hence in re futura (with 
reference to which it is natural to speak doubtfully) the use of wi od is 
the wsual one. Pin 

The verbs that admit of this construction are verbs of denial and 
contradiction (apvovuat, ar-, e-apvovuat, ebapyds eiut, avTiAéyw); of for- 
bidding (amaryopevw, ametrov, &c.); of forbidding by a vote or decree (amo- 
Undigoua, amoxeipotova), &e.; of changing or retracting an opinion 
or resolution (amoyryv@ckw, amodoKel, petayryveoKw, ayaTiseuc, also 
kmevxoua); Of acquitting (amoAvw, apinus); of avoiding, hindering, re- 
atraining (any body from—), or setting any body free from—(edrAaBov- 
wat, PvAATTOMAL, KWAVW, SiaKwAdw, euToddY Eiul, Elpyw, améxw, and exw 
[ =: retinere|, &apaipodua, dnootep@, od(w, &e.); and verbs that express 
doubt or distrust (amicT@, arpocddxntés eiut, &c.). [[8" For wh with ris 
(any body) wndeis is used.] J. 

488. The apparently redundant 7) ov is also used 
after expressions that deny (expressly or by implica- 
tion) the possibility of doing any thing: ov (ovdeis, &c.) 
Svvatat wn ov—; ovy oiov Te (advvaTov or advvata) 
pr ov—(and the like), tis unyaviy ur ov—; So rodXov 
dé p71) oU—, OF TO pI—. | 

Ovdets ofds T EoTiv adrws Aéyov fw} OV Ka- 
, c~ > 3 A an J 
tayéxaotos eivat (Pl). Et adn34 tadta, Tis wn- 
NAVI) [L7) OVXL TWAVTA KATAVAN@NSHVAL Els TO TE 
Svavat; (P1.). 
It is seldom that uf is here used alone (ob Suvjcovra: wy reiSecSan 
Tots @nBatos. Xen. Hell. 6,1, 1), unless the article is prefixed, when 


To py-—and td wy ov—are both found after a principal verb that is de- 
nied. Tod uh (but not rod wy ov) is also found. Also dare uh od after 


@ principal verb with negative (7). On these various constructions, cf. 


Grammar 1180—1183; and the Appendix to the Olynthiac Orations. 


439. The particles yw) ov are also found with the 
infin. after expressions that denote or imply the speak- 
ers disapprobation of a particular action, since such 
expressions intimate a desire that such action should 
not be performed, or, if it be a course of action, persist- 
edin. Such expressions are dewov (atcypov, atoyivn) 
€oTW, avonToy éaTiW, TOAA?) avowd éotw, Ke., also 
aicyvvoua. (I) 

440. M1 ov (=nzs7) also stand (but seldom in Attic 
prose) with participles and other attributive notions, or 
other notions of closer specification that form an excep- 

10 
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tion to a general denial, or statement that implies or 
leans to a denial. 

At models ToANaL Kal yadeTTal AaBeiv—p1) OV ypd- 
vo Kat twodtopkia. (Dem.) M. 

441. Hermann observes that with a participle 
or noun=—st non; wn ov=nisi, the latter implying 
doubt or hesitation, the former simple asswnyption. (Vig. 
p- 800.) 


On the general rule for the choice of u# or ov with a participle, cf. 
Gr. 1164, and 1184—1192. I will add here that uf and its compounds 
are to be chosen, not only when uj may be resolved into a conditional 
clause, or into the notion of a class of a particular kind (=towwttos bs 
#ij—), but whenever it is dependent on a verb (infinitive or participle) 
that would ztse/f require uj (not od) for its negative: for instance after 
an imperative, Bore Cc. infin. &e. 


Exercise 118. 


442. (1) Moreover,? O judges, just so have they 
dealt with the ivory and iron that was left me; +they 
do not produce it. Now it is impossible that one who 
possessed so many slaves eal in cabinet-work, and 
so many in the manufacture of cutlery, should not 
have left some iron and ivory: {he must have had 
some, for, without any of these materials, what could 
the slaves have manufactured ? 

(2) Socr. Again, from the beginning, Theeetetus, 
endeavor to tell me what science is; but never say that 
you are unable to doso; for if God wills, and you 
strive manfully, you will be able. 

Thee. Indeed, Socrates, when you are thus urgent, 
it would be disgraceful for one not to endeavor to the 
utmost of one’s power to say what one is able. He, 
then, that knows any thing, appears to me to per- 
ceive what he knows, and, as it now seems, science is 
nothing else than perception. 7 

Socr. Well and nobly said, my boy; for it is right 
thus to declare one’s opinion. But come, let us con- 
sider this together, whether it is solid or empty. 

a Supra, 394. | 
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CuHap. 42. Ouvéé. 


443. Oudd (=ne—quidem) always relates to some pre- 
ceding notion (expressed or implied); and when ovdé— 
ovoé are repeated, they are not correlative particles (like 
meque—neque), but the first ovdé has its own proper 
force (connecting the negative notion with what pre- 
ceded), and the second adds to it a new notion in the 
same independent way: —=ne—gquidem,—neque. 

Ed yap icSt, bts ovdé ev GdArw ovdevi ayaui, ovbE 
év mpaéet ovdeuta petov e&eis dua TO BEéXTLOV TO THpma 
mapacKkevacacsat (_Xen.). 

444, a) Ovédé before a single notion = ne—guidem. 
[Before doticodv, &c., cf. Gram. 1476, s.] 6) Ovd as 
(ne sic quidem), not even so. e 

445, c) Oude eis (ne unus quidem) is stronger than 
ovoels, and so ovdé év than ovdév. To strengthen a7’ 
ovdevos, Kat ovdev, &c., the separate forms ovd’ ad’ 
évds, ovde kas’ ev are used. Cf. Butim. Mid. p. 10 
(note 93). 

_ (Compare Chap. on ore.) | 


Exercise 119. 


446. This then is the first point about which I will - 
endeavor to give you information, if you will be kind 
enough to listen to me with attention. I will show 

ou that the estate never belonged to the defendants 
at all, but was my mother’s property inherited from 
her father; and then that Aristarchus took possession 
of it by no law whatever, but (on the contrary) is, in 
conjunction with his relations, injuring my mother in 
violation of all the laws (upon the subject.) 


CHAP. 48. Ovxoov. 


447. Ovkodv: oveovv. ‘Particula ov«ovy scribenda 
est ovxovy ubi significat, (1) nonne ergo? nonne igitur? 
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(2) ergo (scilicet, nempe');—(8) oveodv vel ove odv, non 
ergo. (4) ovxovy ubi significat non sane, non profecto, 
nequaquam. (Kiihner.) sas 

448, In ovxovv ergo the ovx seems tv be superflu- 
ous, “but it intimates that the speaker claims, in a 
half-questioning manner, the assent of the person ad- 
dressed: 4 Toivuy tTovTwv, edn, KpetitTous yevéoSe, 7) 
pévet” avtov. Ovxodv, iv 8 éya, ett ev DeitreTat, 
TO Hv Teicwpev vpas;” (F.) 

Cf. Chap. on ovv (where other examples are given 
in the Exercises). 


Exercise 120. 


449, (1) It argues great simplicity in any man to 
imagine that, when human nature is eagerly set upon 
doing any thing, he has any means of diverting it 
either by the rigor of the laws or by any other kind 
of terror. We must not, therefore,? either take bad 
counsel through trusting to the punishment of death 
as our security, or leave to those who have revolted 
no hope of being allowed to repent and wipe out their 
offence in as short a time as possible. 

(2) The defendant and Therippides paid me thirty- 
_ one minas, and charge me for payments to the proper- 
ty-tax eighteen minas. But I will put it at a higher 
sum than this, and make it thirty minas, that they may 
not have a single word to say against it. If then you 
take this talent from the eight, the remainder is seven; 
and so much they must have out of what they them- 
selves allow that they have received; and therefore, 
even though they rob me of all the rest by denying 
that they have it in their possession, yet this at least 
they ought to have paid me, since they confess’ (:p) 
that they have received it out of my property. 


* OvKxovv—=nonergo: ageneral negative thus standing at the head of 
(and relating to) the whole clause is followed by o¥re—oire for either—or. 


? Odxovy, extra interrogationem, acerbam interdum habet ironiam 
(Bremi, Dem. p. 238). 
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CHAP. 44%. Ovdv. 


450. Odv, (1) thus, then, therefore, so, accordingly ; 
(2) -ever. 

This particle denotes conformity with the state of 
things, a consequence drawn from it, &c.; or (accord- 
ing to Hartung) zdentity or equivalence: and is used in 
the following way :— 

451. a) With relatives and indefinites it has the force 
‘of -cunque: G6aTis odv, guicunque; orn odv, quomodo- 
cunque and guocunque ; otdcmep ovv, gualiscunque. 

452. b) In the combinations dAX ody, atap ovr, 
dé ody (5° ovr), it has nearly the force of duws, never- 
theless. | 

Kai erexSnoav oyou aricroe peév eviotct “EXX7- 
vov, éedéySncav 5° av (—=odv, Ion. Hdt.), but never- 
theless they were reported. 

458. c) In the combinations e’r’ ody, ovr’ ody, jt’ 
ovy, the particle denotes indifference with respect to 
choice (as 1f, whichever be taken, it will come to the 
same thing). | 

Eit’ ody Savovtos ere Kai Cavtos wépt Aéyw (Hur.). 
Ov‘ akiea ovr’ odv oe Tpeias ovte cov T'poiay ért 
(Hur.). [Also eit’ odv—eir’ obv: eit’ odv arySis, 
eit ovv revddos. Pl. See note on 298.] 

454. d) In the combinations yodv, yap obv, ovKov», 
pov and pev ovr,' [cf. Gr. 1479] the particle denotes 
the feeling of certainty raised to indifference, and that 
nothing can change. | 

"Eyes didaEar 5 pe’ Otroe xadéeoTtapev ;—Tas yovv 
"ASnvas oida, Tov dé yapov ov (Soph.). IToArxav 8) 
éveca extéov. ‘Aextéov yap odv’ (Hur.; assent with 
ndifference and confidence). Mijrep, adda joot ov yaipe. 


? Sometimes, especially in Hdt., this particle, placed by tmesis be- 
tween a preposition and its verb, denotes a cool proceeding, a rash or 
saucy action done with the utmost composure and indifference: jy ~«s 
Yavon avTav wapioyv bds, abtotot iwariows. am’ dv EBave EwuTdv, he coolly 
(or without more ado) plunges into the water, clothes and all. 
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‘Xapra youv macxe, Texvov, why assuredly what di 
suffer 1s a matter of rgowing, my chald (Hur.). Tov 6€ 
Aiocea sat, Xpnuata jeev ode 7 poievTa puxny O€ Ta- 
parreopevov: ovKov On TELSELY AUTOV TOVTOLGL (Hdt.). 
Tis O° 0 KaTSavev; wav i} TéexvaVv TIS hpovdos 7 yépwv 
matnp; (Hur.) surely) (be it who it may) none of has chat- 
dren, nor his aged father? [On pév odv, see peév, 375, 
376.| 


455. Kal yap oby proprie est efenim sane.—Sed seepe yep redit ad bre. 
vem, que reticetur, sententiam hujusmodi: éTt D€ TavTa oUTWs Exet (ElxE) 
pavepdy. Plerumque kal yap ody in ejusmodi locis verti potest igitur, 
itaque (Kr. ad An. 1, 9,8): érédekev—atrov ore mpl ThelaTou ToLotro— 
ef Tp bTdc XOITS TI, Aen Wevderdar. Kal yap oty éeriorevoy per avTe 
ai méAels emiTpem@omeval, emiorevoy 5° of &vdpes. 

(See an example of yap ody in Ex. on pa, 372. 


456. e) Consecutive use of otv—accordingly, thus, 
then.| Here ody denotes the identity or exact correspond- 
ence, of the conclusion or inference with the premises 
from which it is drawn. Hence it is extensively used 
(asa resumptive particle) in returning to a previous 
statement after a parenthesis or any long and involved 
clause (= say, so, then) ; e. 2. Katavodv dé 6 Kipos 
@S KTN.—EK TOUTMY OUD emesyupel (Xen.). 

457. So Homer uses ws odv, érret otv, when after 
a detailed statement he returns to his narrative. 

Or 6” apa Ooprroy em La TaOov oi CovTo—ot_ 6’ étret 
ovy TavaayTo 7 OVOU KT). 
—ot 6’ ws ovy eldovS’ br’ dp’ &K Atos HAvSev Sous 
«Td. (Hom). 

This is the only use of the particle in Homer :-— 
but in the common dialect odv is very frequently used 
to denote a conclusion, inference, &c. 

On ov ovr, pose, ovKouV, Cl. OovKOUL. 

458. [The above is from Hartung, who derives ovv 
from avy, acc. of ats a Laconic and Cretan form of 
autos. Hence his pressing the notion of identity. I 
think, however, that the meanings may be better de- 
duced from the original meaning (this) being ; ouv being 
(according to this view) derived from éoy, dv, neut. 
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participle from eivaz. Hence the particle refers toa 
present state of things; very much like our thus, so, then. | 

Ody 57 et 5) ody... aliquoties a Greecis conjuncte sunt eodem jure, 
quo Latini et igitur jam et jam igitur dixerunt. Que enim harum par- 
ticularum aptius cum voce preecedenti conjuncta esse videretur, ea prio- 
rem locum obtinuit, posteriorem illa que minus apte cum illa voce con- 
sociata erat. (H7.) 

459. In ti oby 54; 7s ody 57; the 57 is connective ; if it precedes 
the ovy and stands immediately after the interrogative particle, it affects 
at, and modifies the nature of the question. Ti oty 64;= quid ergo? 
how so? how now? what then? &c. 

[“ Verbis guid ergo instituitur interrogatio ex antecedentibus. Atque 
ea vel cum reliqua interrogatione coeunt vel per se constant, sive sequa- 
tur nova questio sive non.—Ita et is loquitur, qui ex precedentibus 
aliquid colligit, gue quum ita sint (=why then ?); et is qui distinctio- 
rem rationem requirit eorum que ante dicta sunt; guid his verbis tibi 
vis ? (how so?) et is qui consequentia querit: what then? et is qui 
miratur rem, que dicta erat antea, in consequentia haud probabilem 
guid hoc est ? (how so? how now ?), et is qui cum indignatione respondet, 
rem fierl de consequentia. In plurimis his comparari potest Greecum 
ti ovv.” Vol. i. p. 456.] 


ae 71. 


460. (1) Socr. Let us then recur to what was be- 
fore agreed on. Did you say that to be hungry is 
pleasant or painful? JI mean the very fact of being 
hungry. 

Col. I said it was painful: though to eat when 
hungry is pleasant. 

Socr. I understand you: but still to be hungry of 
itself is painful; is it not so? 

Col. I admit it. 

Soer. And also to be thirsty? 

Col. Assuredly. 

ocr. Whether, then, shall I ask you any more 
questions? Or do you allow that all want and desire 
is painful ? 

Col. I allow it; so do not ask. 

Socr. Be it so. 

(2) When Aristeus was returning from the pursuit, 
seeing the rest of the army conquered, he was at a loss 
which place he should risk going to, whether towards 
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Olynthus or to Potidsea. He determined, however, to 
draw his men into as small a space as possible, and at 
arunning pace force his way into Potidea; and he 
passed along the breakwater through the sea, annoyed 
by missiles [from the Athenian ships], and with diffi- 
culty; having lost a few men, but saved the rest. 

(3) Mer. And in ships is a man a good commander 
of a vessel merely because he possesses nautical science; 
ahke whether he be subject to sea-sickness or not? Or 
how shall we say? | 

Ath, He is by no means a good commander, if, be- 
sides his science, he is subject to the malady you men- 
tion. ige 


Exercise 122. 


461. (1) Cal. What! does it follow from this that 
Pericles was a bad man? 

Socr. Be that as it may, a man of this kind would 
be thought a bad manager of asses, horses, and oxen, 
if having received them, neither kicking, nor butting, 
nor biting, he should make them do all these things 
through vice. Does not every trainer of any animal 
whatever appear to you to be a bad one, who, having 
received it gentle, has made it more vicious than he 
received it? Does he appear so, or not? 

Cal. Certainly, that I may gratify you. 

(2) Immediately after these things, in the very 
same winter, Tissaphernes proceeded to Caunus, wish- 
ing to bring the Peloponnesians back to Miletus, and 
after making still another convention with them, to 
give them pay, and not have them driven to absolute 
hostilities with him; being afraid that if they were 
without supplies for many of their ships, they might 
either be compelled to engage the Athenians and be 
defeated, or through their vessels being unmanned the 
Athenians might without his assistance attain the ob- 
ject of their wishes. And again, he was most of all 
afraid that they might ravage the continent in search 
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of supplies. From calculating then and forecasting 
all these things, in accordance with his wish to reduce 
the Greeks to a footing of equality with one another, 
he consequently sent for the Lacedzemonians, and gave 
them supplies, and concluded a third treaty with them, 
to the following effect. 

(3) Socr. Tell me now, with respect to those men 
- whom you a little before mentioned, whether they 
still appear to you to have been good citizens, Pericles, 
Cimon, Miltiades, and Themistocles. 

Cal. ‘To me they do. 

Socr. If, therefore, they were good citizens, it is 
evident that each of them made his fellow-citizens 
better instead of worse. Did they so, or not? 

Cal. Yes. 3 

Socr. When Pericles, therefore, began to speak in 
public, were the Athenians worse than when he ad- 
dressed them for the last time? 

Cal. Perhaps so. 

Socr. There is no ‘perhaps’ in the case, my good 
friend, but this is a necessary consequence from what 
has been admitted, if he really was a good citizen. 

Cal. But what then ? 

Socr. Nothing. But tell me this moreover, wheth- 
er the Athenians are supposed to have become better 
through Pericles, or quite the contrary, to have been 
corrupted by him. 


CHap. 45. § 1. Odre. 


462. ‘Ouvre ab ovdé differt notione equations, quae 
in Té inest, et ovdé negationem vel alicuc ret opponit 
vel disjunctam conjungit, ut modo sit, but not, modo, 
and not. Illud ovre autem significat atgue non, ideo- 
que in disjunctione duarum rerum comparandarum 
ponitur ovre—ovre, quasi dicas ut hoc non—ita illud 
non, hoc est, neither—nor. Si ad originem particule 

fv 
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non ad usum respicis comparabis ov-d€ cum ne-c, ovTe 
cum ne-gue’ (Hand, vol. iv. 96). 

In connecting a negative clause with a preceding 
clause, the connection is made thus— 

463. a) Not—nor by ovdé (unde), when a negative 
member precedes. | 

Ovx dv otv tofotas ye () Kady Tapaiveois aya- 
Sovs oujoecev)—ovode pnv akovTictas, ovde pV 
imméas (Xen.). | 

464. b) [—and not] by Kat ov (kat py), when an 
affirmative member precedes: this is the regular form 
in Attic prose (in Ionic writers and the poets ovdé or 
penoé can also be used here. £.). | 

Atateiwwov paddov pos TO cavT® Tpoceyxe, Kat 
pn amérder TaV THs moAews (Xen.). Paivowar totvuv 
éy@ YapiTos TEeTUYNKwS TOTE Kal ov péurfews, ovdE 
Tinwpias (Dem.). °“Emapuvate—kai ph mponode nas 
(Th.). “Eoow dpa ce & Bovre Trovety, Kai ovdév émt- 
TANTTOVEL, OVOE StakwAVOVGL TroLELY WY av eTLSULTS 
(Pl.) [On aan’ od, cf. 18}. 

465. c) by ovre—ovTe (yunte—pnre), neque—neque 
(neve—neve), netther—nor, when the two or more suc- 
cessive members are negative.—Of this construction 
no examples are necessary. 


[If a negative stands at the head of a clause, either—or,—or, &c., 
must be translated by o#re—otre—oire (or unre— ce.)]. 


466. d) Ovre—ré (seldom xa) do not exactly agree 
with neque—et, for they connect notions of equal im- 
portance, whereas in negue—et there is an ascent to a 
more wmportant, or a descent to a less vmportant notion. 
[ Hand, iv. 1384."] 

"“Quocav—unte Tpod@aev AAAHAOUS cUppmaYXoL TE 
éseayat (Xen.). Ore yap ayopa éotw ixayy—h Te 
Yopa Toreuia (Xen.). , 





* Pape thinks that there is especial emphasis on the affirmative 
clause. 
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467. e) Ovdé (—ne—quidem) always relates to 
some preceding notion (expressed or implied). Cf. 440. 

Ovtre—ov6é (= neither—nor yet ; nor—not yet) oppose 
the notion which they connect disjunctively: cf. Mar- 
tial, 6, 75, 4: has ego nec mittam Pontia, sed nec edam 
(will neither send—, nor on the other hand—). Hand. 
But Hermann observes that in ovre—ovdé there is no 
proper correlation, but the writer, dropping the con- 
struction ovre—ovre after the first ovre, appends the 
second notion, not correlatively to the first, but inde- 
pendently °as a new sentence: “‘ Quee est re vera grata 
quzedam familiaris sermonis negligentia.” (Ad Cd. Col. 
1141). 

468. When ovdd—ovde are repeated, they are not 
corresponswve particles (like neque—neque), but the first 
oudé has its own proper force (connecting the negative 
notion with what preceded), and the second adds to it a 
second notion in the same independent way : =ne— 
quidem,—neque. } 

UV yap ioSt, OTe OVSE EV GAAW OVdEVL aYaVL, OVSE 
ev mpager ovdepia petiov é€eus dua To RéXTLOV TO cHma 
TapacKkevacac at (_Xen.). 

469. ‘The following connective forms are more rare, 
and belong mostly to poetry, viz. ovre—ov. ov—oiire. 
T€ oV-—Té. ovTe—TE ov, found also in prose. “Exxdy- 


ciav TE OVK ETroleL—, THY TE TodW EedvAacce (Th.). 
Ove éxetvos ETL KaTevonce, TO TE MAVTELOY OVK edHAOU 
(Th). 


Exercise 1238. 


470. (1) [Call] “TI will not prefer life to liberty ; 
nor will I desert my leaders either alive or dead; but 
will bury all the corpses of our allies who shall have 
fallen in battle. And when I have conquered the bar- 
barians, I will not destroy any of the cities that have 
fought on the side of Greece, but will decimate every 
one that has sided with the barbarians: and of the 
temples that shall have been burnt or pulled down by 
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the barbarians, I will not rebuild a single one, but will 
allow them to remain as a monument of barbarian i im- 
piety to those who come after us.” 

(2) It is not meet, gentlemen of the jury, that I 
should be refused redress, or my opponent retain the 
wealth he has plundered, With regard to myself, 
though you have no actual experience of my disposi- 
tion towards you, it is fair to presume that I shall not 
be worse than my father. Of the defendant you have 
some experience; and you well know that, though he 
has inherited a large fortune, he has not only shown 
no liberality to the public, but even grasps at the pro- 
perty of his neighbor. Bear in mind this, with the 
other facts of the case, and give your votes according 
to justice... - 

(3) Socr, And I know that I should be treated just 
in the same way, if I came before a court of justice. 
For I should not be able to mention any pleasures 
which I had procured for them, which they consider 
as benefits and advantages; but I neither envy those 
who procure them, nor “those for whom they are pro 
cured. And if any one should say that I corrupt 
younger men, by causing them to doubt, or that I re- 
vile the elder men, by speaking bitter words, either 
privately or publicly, I should not be able to say the 
truth, that ‘I say and do all these things justly, and 
for your advantage, judges, and nothing else.’ So that 
I skould probably suffer whatever might happen. 

(4) Socr. Then, secondly, we should consider this, 
whether we have ever constructed any private build- 
ing, either for any one of our friends, or for ourselves, 
and whether this building is beautiful or ugly. And 
if, on examination, we found that our masters had 
been good and famous, and that we have constructed, 
in conjunction with our masters, many and beautiful 
buildings, and many privately by ourselves, after we 
had left our masters, in that case it would become men 
of sense to undertake public works; but if we were 
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not able to show that we had a master, nor any build- 
ing at all, or many, and those of no account, it would 
surely in that case be foolish to attempt public works, 
and to exhort one another to undertake them, Shall 
we admit that this is well said, or not? 

Cal. Certainly. 


CHap. 45. § 2. Ovre—ovde (continued). 


A471. ‘Our’ dpa, ovd’ apa obviate a prejudice or a 
false expectation.’ (Hartung.) The apa may sometimes 
have its force rendered perceptible by considering it 
equivalent to: ‘as the person spoken of thought, feared, 
expected, &e.’ | 

Thus Il. ¢, 833: 

yiyveckov, OT avadkis env Seos, ovde Sedov 

 Tdav ait avdpov ToNEMOV KaTa KoLpavéovaw), 
ovtT ap ‘ASnvain, ovte mTONTOpSos “Evva— 
neither for instance Athéné, as he had feared, nor, &e. 

A72. In ovr’ ovv—oire the ovv (according to Hart 
ung: see 483) denotes indifference with respect to choice, 
i. e. both notions are denied indifferently, the confidence 
with which the denial is made not depending upon 
which of the two statements is thought probable by 
the person or persons addressed. ‘T'he speaker denies 
them both, no matter whether others do or not. 

473. In ovd’ otv, the ody has the same force, but 
the dé (of ovde) refers to what precedes —no, nor yet ; 
nor yet (is the following supposition at all more true 
than the preceding). 


Exercise 124. 


474. (1) Moreover we ought not? to be given to 
excessive laughter; for commonly where a man gives 
himself? to excessive laughter, such a disposition re- 
quires also a violent change.—I think so, saidhe. Jf 
then any one should represent men of worth and note 
as overcome by laughter, we must not accept this °rep- 
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resentation, {much less if he (so represents) deities. 
Much less, he replied. 

(2) What other sophist*® then, or what private rea- 
sonings do you think will counteract these with suc- 
cess? I know none, said he. Certainly not, said J, 
but even the very attempt is excessive folly. For no 
other kind of feeling or disposition towards virtue 
either 1s or was, ay, or ever will be formed by the 
training of these men: any human one, I mean, my 
friend; for as to a divine one, let us, according to the 
proverb, leave that out of the question: for be assured 
that if under the present constitution of governments 
any thing is saved, and becomes such as it ought to be, 
you will not be wrong if you assert that a divine prov- 
idence has saved it. 


a "AAA phy ovdé (the ovdé referring to what preceded, what fol- 
lows being no more true than that). b épiévat as intrans. se. éavtdy. 

¢ He has called the general body of citizens in the public assembly 
the worst and most ruinous sophists of all. Accordingly the citizens 
collectively are ‘ these men’ alluded to below. 


CHap. 46. Ilép, 7H, arnv. 


475. ITép (enclit., wtque; often adversatively: = 
guamvis). It comes from the preposition epi, round, 
denoting the whole compass of the notion, so that the 
word to which it is attached, is to be taken in its whole 
extent. As Kriiger expresses it, it ‘presses the edentzty’ 
of notions (0 autos éomep=—the very same, who). In 
Attic Greek it is principally appended to relatives, and 
adverbs of time or condition (6c7ep, Ococmep: ovtrep, 
omouTrep* elmep, &c.); and to cai in katrep. With 
che relatives it often has the force of our ever, soever. 

"ESnpa brrovrep émitvyxavot, wherever. 

476. a) II} (or properly m7 as dat. fem.) is an in- 
terrogative particle. As a local (interrogative) particle 
it stands between ov and 7roz, and sometimes appears 
to denote rest in a place. But the difference is thus 
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explained by Reisig: ‘‘II7 a 7ot differt eatenus, ut hoc 
sit mm quem locum versus, ilud qué in vid: unde intelligi- 
tur quo modo potuerit poeta variare dicendo: rot, 74 
pépomat; 1. e. guorsum, qua vid feror? et cur 77 dupli- 
citer dicatur, vel de motu vel de statu. Hur. Hip. 877, 
7a dvyw; Arist. Plut. 488, moé tus duyor;” (ad Cid. 
Col. 23.) II} interrog. is also in what respect? how? why? 

477. b) II (enclit.): indef. ; any where, in any way, 
any how: ovtw mn, et wn éxeTe GAXO TL havat, Kc. (Pl.) 

478. c) II} wev—r7 O€, partim—partim. Hermann 
recommended 7) wev—m1 oé* but the particle is in- 
variably circumflexed in the MSS. 

ITdyv, except: as conjunction, or quasi-preposition 
with gen.: mAnv et, except yf. [Related to mety, mreor, 
more. Kl. | 

479. As a conjunction, it either has a complete sen- 
tence, or only a case appended to a preceding verb, so 
that properly the verb must be repeated with a nega- 
tive (K7.). 

Ildavres advSpw7ro. ndéws TpocdéyovtTas Tas EopTas, 
TAY ol TUpavvot (Xen.). | 


Hxercise 125. 


480. (1) In the first place let them reverence the 
gods above, who regard the desolation of orphans, and 
then the souls of the departed, whose nature it is to 
take an exceeding interest in their own descendants; 
and still further +the souls of those who are alive in- 
deed, but in (extreme) old age, and in (°the possession 
of) the highest honors, wherever a state is flourishing 
under good laws: if they love these tenderly, their 
children’s children live a happy life. 

(2) Soer. You say truly. And on this account we 
ought to turn over all speeches again and again, and 
consider whether any easier and shorter way to it can 
any where be found, in order that we may not in vain 
go by a long and rough one, when we might have 
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taken a short and smooth one. If, therefore, you have 
heard of any thing that will assist us, from Lysias or 
any one else, endeavor to call it to mind, and tell it me. 


CuHap. 47. IToré, rwov, wpiv, 7, mwwrorte. 
Pl, ) 


481. IIoré (enclit.), at any time; at some tume; once. 

ITepixréa wroré hace wapawéoat vpiv KTH. 

With interrogatives it expresses surprise: Tis 7rore; 
who in the world? (= tandem). ‘Ae morte, and, less 
commonly, det 67 wore (where the 67 adds emphasis 
to the det), are favorite expressions with Thucydides: 
= always; all along. 

482. ITov (enclit.), (1) somewhere; (2) perchance, 
perhaps ; (8) L umagine (opinor), used in conversation 
when any thing is assumed in a half-questioning way, 
that the speaker may build something on the assent of 
the person appealed to. Arjov, 261. °H mov, 320. 

483. I[pw [cf. Gr. 1272—1276]:=prius, potius, Gr. 


1276, ©. 
ASA IT (enclit.), ull now, hitherto, yet, ever (yet), 
ITazore, after negatives. 

Nopovs ods ovdeis Tw KUpLos éyéveTo KaSENELD. 

485. a) Without a negative, mo occurs only in 
questions that are virtually negative. 

486. b) Ovrw, pnw (ovdero, pndéero), never yet, 
not ye: mo=dum in non dum (LL). 

Oma Tordral jnuépar ad’ ob—évixare (Xen. An. 
3,2, 14). “Ex tav ovdém@ ovtav (PI.). 

487. Il@more is seldom annexed to the simple ov, 
uy, but usually to ovdé, unde (ovdeTT@TroTe, pndeTT@TrOTE). 
Ovderr@rote usually with aor. (not with pres. and fut. 
except in late writers). Lob. Phryn. 458. 

Both w@ and v@mote may be separated from the 
negative particle by the interposition of other words. 

488. 1, mwa@motre occur in virtually negative ques- 
tions (Tis mw; Tis TeTOTE; HON TwTTOTE TOV HKOUVCAS; 
Pl.); and mwrrote also after ec. 
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Ei mov &évov tis noixnoe Te TOTE (Aristoph.). 
"Exeyov 07t ov Tmo ovTOS 6 ToTapos dtaBaTos 


yévotto melon Ktr. (Xen. An. 1. 4, 18). 


Exercise 126. 


489. (1) For the Corinthians, having their city sit- 
uated on the isthmus, had always possessed an empo- 
rium’; as the Greeks of old, both those within the Pel- 
oponnese and those without, had intercourse with each 
other by land more than by sea, through their country: 
and they were very rich, as is shown even by the old 
poets; for they gave the title of “wealthy” to the 
place. And when the Greeks began to make more 
voyages, having got the ships (I just mentioned), they 
proceeded to put down piracy; and rendered their city 


- rich in income of money, as they afforded an empori- 


um both ways.* 
(2) Socr. What then? do you suppose that any 


one has ever proposed to consider within himself of 


five and seven, | do not mean seven and five men, or 
any thing else of the kind, but the numbers five and 
seven themselves, which we said were in his soul like 
impressions in wax, and that it is impossible to judge 
falsely respecting them,—has any man at any time con- 
sidered these very things, speaking to himself and ask- 


ing how many they are, and answered, one that he 


supposes they are eleven, and another that they are 
twelve, or do-all men say and suppose that they are 
twelve ? , 3 | 

* auddtepa (Gr. 1516, 14), Le. both by sea and land. 


CHap. 48. §1. Té—xat. 


490. “ Kai particula est conjunctiva, té adjunctiva’’ 
(H.). 
491. a) Té—xai connect two notions so as to form 
one whole (the second is often, but not always, the 
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more weighty: cf a\Xws te Kal), whereas xai—xai 
rather separate them as two co-ordinate notions, upon 
each of which the mind is to dwell. 

Kadrorov te Kat aptotov (Xen.). Ed re déyere 
Kab eyo TO vouw Teicopat (Xen.). 

492. b) Kai—ré (et—que) is a freer poetical mode of 
connection (JZ). But Hermann remarks: ‘non magis 
Kai—rTé, quam apud Latinos et—que'! in partitione po- 
nitur’ (ad Bacch. 303); 1. e. the members are not con- 
nected as equal, but the second is appended by 7é as 
an additional notion. 

493. c) In Thucydides ré is frequently used (like 
que, Kr.) as a particle of continuation: the statement 
introduced is, however, very often an instance or result 
of what has previously been stated (~and so;? and 
thus ; thus for wmstance). 

Kai péypt tovde modrda ths “EXAASos TH Tradai@ 
TpoT@ véwetar Tept Te AoKpovs Tovs ‘Oforas Kat ! 
To re cidnpodopetadat TovTois Tols HiTEelpwTals azro 
THS Taratas AnoTelas eupewevnxev (Th. 1, 4, Poppo 
observes: ‘‘ Particula ré apud Thue. szepe simplex est 
copula; atque hic usus multo latius spectat, quam ob 
Rost. Gr. § 184, A, 5, b, y, credideris”). 

494. d) If more than two members succeed each 
other, they are connected in the following manner; 
(1) with the first member the connective is omitted, 
and the other members follow, connected by «ai re- 
peated ; (2) xai—xai—xal, &c. (3) ré—ré—ré, &c. (4) 
Té—Kai—kal, Xe. 

"Apxtot TE TOAAOVS HON TAHTIacaVTas OvéPYetpav 
Kal NéovTes KAL KaTpoL Kat Trapddrels* al dé EXadot 
Kat Sopxdbes Kai ot dyptot dies Kat ot dvot oi dypLtoL 
aoweis ecow (Xen.). 





1 J. e. in Cicero; for, as Hand shows, other writers were less careful 
in observing this difference. 

? Hand compares atque: Rhodum et Cyprum—petebat. Atque 
land so) illum cupido incessit, &e. Tac. Hist. 2, 2—i. p. 478. 
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(5) té—ré, &c., xa (Epic) Od. y, 413. “Exedpav 


Te Stpatios te IIepaevs tr’ “Apntos Te Kat avTieos 
Opacvpunons. 

(6) ré—ré xai—k&e. (seldom): yuvy v7rodeEapévn Te 
hépes To hoptiov tovTo, Bapuvvouéevn TE Kal KiwWdvVeEv- 
ovoa—Kai—Kat KTr. (Xen.). 

(7) After xai two members, considered, as it were, 
one whole, may follow with ré Kat (éérake Exacrtor- 
Gl) Kal véas TE Kai imTOUS Kai otTov Kat TAota (Hdl). 

(Kaun) weyadn te Hv Kal Bacideov Te eixe TO 
CATPATN, KA ETL TAis TAEITTALS OLKiaLs TUPTELS ETTA- 
cav (Xen.). 

(8) té—xal 67 Kai, quum—tum vero etiam. K. 

495. e) It is not, indeed, uncommon to find 6€ cor- 
responding to a preceding 7é; but an instance of this 
will hardly be found, except where the word or notion 
that precedes the 6€ is to be emphatically brought out 
in contrast with what preceded (7h. 1). 

496. 7) Sometimes 7é is followed, not by xa/, but 
by de, alone or with some other particle (é7e:ra 66, 
awa oé, awa o€ Kai, tL O€ Kal, O@TaUTwWS O€, TOAU MAA- 
Aov de); the copulative connection with which the au- 
thor began being given up for an adversative one, either 
for the purpose of giving prominence to the second 
notion, or because it is far removed from the re (JZ). 

"Ev Té TH TOY eT@V Toincel ToANAXYOD OE Kai 
arnrode (PI. Pol. 8, 894). “Emeuabev nwas—érawéoor- 
TAS TE UpAs, OTL KTA. éreita 0€ Kal EvynaSyao- 
févous, OTe KTA. (Xen. An. 5, 4, 8.) 

497. g) When Hartung says that ré—vé are often 
synonymous with 7 or elite (vel), or with wév—éé, of 
course he must be understood to mean that the copula- 
tive connection is used, when the other forms might be 
used; e. g. dos 6 Te Tapwov 6 T ov Tapwv, might be 
construed and expressed whether present or not.—Hence 
it is sometimes found irregularly in correspondence 
with #, wév (or dé): 7 modus Bpotos Y dpoiws.— Ar- 
y@ ev epya Kal Taos yévos TE TAY. 
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498. h) On ovre (unre)—ré, see chapter on odre. 

When two notions have a common predicate, ré 
kat are, as a general rule, not used, unless the predi- 
cate might be affirmed of each of the notions separately. 
If it is only true of the two when taken together, the 
simple xat is the regular connective particle. 

499. ‘To this rule, however, many exceptions occur: 
e.g. 7H dSuahéper 6- TupavyiKos TE Kat idtwTLKOS Bios; 
(Xen. Hier. 1, 2), and tavrov apa éy ye tois boa €& 
apispov €oTl, TO TE TAY TMpocayopevomey Kal Ta 
amavta; (Pl. Thecet. 204, d).—Dissen lays down the 
rule thus: “Ponitur ré xai etiam ubi divisum est 
preedicatum aliquod inter duo subjecta, s¢ fortvorem ac- 
centum rhetoricum ambo vel patiuntur ve] postulant.” 

500. ‘Ne ibi quidem ubi altero membro non diver- 
sa@ commemorantur té cat ab loquendi consuetudine 
abhorrere verissime docuit Thiersch. comparans illa 
Homerica Il. a. 28: aideioSat Y tepja nai ayraa 5é- 
ySav atrowa. Lb. x. 121: [Toran yap pedier Te Kat 
ov éeSéder troveerSar’” (Stalb. ad Gorg. 460, D). 


Exercise 127. 


501. (1) Do you remember saying a little while 
ago, that we must not blame gymnastic teachers nor 
banish them from our cities, if a boxer does not use 
his skill in an honorable manner, but*® behaves unjust- 
ly? And so, also, in the same way, if a rhetorician 
should employ his oratorical power to unjust purposes, 
we ought not to blame his teacher, nor drive him from 
the state, but should censure the person who acts un- 
justly, and makes a dishonorable use of his rhetorical 
skill ?—Was this said, or not? | 

(2) Socr. You fight manfully, Theeetetus. But is 
not this very all, the all when nothing is wanting to it? 

Thee. Necessarily so. 

Seer, And will net the whole be this very same 
thing, when nothing is wanting to it? but when any 
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thing is wanting, it is neither the whole, nor all, each 
becoming the same thing from the same cause ? 

Thee. It appears to me now, that the whole and 
the all do not ever differ from each other in any re- 
spect. , 

Socr. Did we not say, that where there are parts, 
the whole and the all + will make up? all the parts? 

(3) You have apprehended my meaning quite cor- 
rectly, said I, and I think that I can now make plain 
to you what before I could not, that in poetry and all 
fabulous writing one species of it is wholly imitative, 
as you say, namely, tragedy and comedy; another 
species is entirely a narration from the poet’s own 
mouth,—a species you will principally find, I take it, 
in dithyrambics,—and, again, a third species, (° found) 
both in epic poetry and, indeed, tin many other sorts 
of composition,’ is compounded of both modes. 

2 Say: ‘will be’ b roAAaxon &AAod. 


CHap. 49. Téus. 


502. Téws, so long, until [réws—é€ws, but mostly 
éws only]. This is its proper meaning in the form 
Tews pev (‘for a time’), 1. e., more precisely, wp to the 
tume which is then defined by the opposed statement. 

Téws pev navyavov, eet 5° eyyus éyévovtTo Tod 
ywpiov exdpamovrTes TpéTrovTat avTous (Xen.). 

503. Even in Attic prose téws.is sometimes found 
for éws (e. g. in Dem. Cf. Buttm. Ind. ad Mid. p. 187). 
tive 


Exercise 128. 


504. (1) Whether of the two had been the cause 
of the dissension, it is not, perhaps, my business to de- 
termine; but so far at least [ may pronounce them 
both deservedly culpable, that, having ti// then been 
friends, and no just pretext arising for a breach of 
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their friendship, they so hastily became enemies on 
account of some idle words. 

(2) We hold that the nearest of kin should marry 
the heiress, and that the property should be hers till 
her sons are of full age,® but that they should then 
come into possession of it. 


« Say: ‘should be hers for a time, but when her sons, > ec, ee 
Sieres Bay. Cf. Lid. and Scott. 


CHAP: 50. Tat. 


505. (1) Hermann derives the particle rot from 76 
—=propterea, igitur, and says that it denotes primarily a 
necessity, and then a self-imposed necessity of thinking 
any thing to be (or not be) so and so. 

(2) Nigelsbach considers it to be the dative of tv 
=v; and hence to denote a confidential intimation to 
the person addressed, that the assertion is certainly 
true: it involves, therefore, an appeal to the judgment 
of the person addressed. 

[On this supposition the force of roi may be given (though in an ex- 
aggerated way) by look you, let me tell (beg) you, &e.| 

(8) Hartung, deriving one roi from the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, refers the enclitic rot to the Gothic 
thauh, and makes its primary meaning that of satisfac- 
tion or acquiescence In any thing: from whence he de- 
duces its use in prover bs, &e. ; in pert or Jorward cleci- 
sions [eipyjoetat TOL ov TOL Me TEL SELS, &e.] 5 in gumet- 
ing assurances [Sdpoeu* KaTEeL TOL Kal av Tpos TéEKVOD 
ért| ; to denote the exhaustion of one’s patience, so that 
if the thing must be so, it must [ex Toe mémAnypar: 
EX TOL pe THEELS* Saiud Tol fw vmépxerat|; and 
finally to denote the resolution to put an end at once to 
delay, circumlocutions, &e. [tadtad Tot a ex el TOMS, 
enough the state detests you jor thas reason : ovTOS; ® cé 
TOL KAX®* hpdcov o€ TOL ol TW WTépvye Tet vat- 
atonels (tell me, do—or, tell me at once). ] 
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(4) Finally, Alotz considers the stronger (ro? ac- 
cented) to have been demonstrative (=n this way); the 
weaker (enclitic) indefinite (ro#= Twi, in some way, ali- 
quo modo, nescio quomodo). ‘The expression that the 
thing is so some how or other, is naturally an assertion 
of the fact, though the speaker does not pretend to 
know the means, by which it is or will be effected. 

I am inclined to prefer, with Nigelsbach, the de- 
rivation from ov, though that from t@=twi has 
much to recommend it. 

506. Its principal use is (a) with personal, demon- 
strative, and relative pronouns. 

Tavrns tow yevens pn pavar Ktru.— 2 Zoxpares, 
éyo Tot cé pev dixaiov vouitw, copov 8’ ovd’ oTra- 
OTLOUD. 

6) In maxims, proverbs, and other general proposi- 
tions. 

ITadpot Tou TodrX@Y TLaTOV EXOoVEL VOoV. 

c) Also with verbs expressing emotion. 

‘Qs Hdopai tot &e. 

d) It is sometimes (apparently) adversative. 

Olio ti 8° olpor; Svntad toe meTovSayev. Heu 
mihi! quid hew mihi/ verum tamen humana passi 
sumus, ut conquerendum non sit. (If derived from 
ov, it will be: we have suffered, I tell you, the common 
lot of mortals.) | 

e) It is also used asseveratwely in answers. 

Kai dca dpa To Tav mANSos Kpatobv TaV TA KXP7 
pata éxovTwy ypader pn Teicav, Bia pwaddov 7 vomos 
av ein; Mada tot, ddvas tov ITepixréa, ® “AdKiBid- 
dn, KTX. (Xen.) 

It is combined with adversative particles (e. g. Kai- 
Tot, tamen, guamquam ; pévtol, tamen; aTap Tol, adda 
Tot, at vero; at sane). Also ovroe (urrToL), certe non; 
ovdé yap Tort pn yap ToL, &c.; nror—y, still stronger 
HTowye—y, aut sane (profecto)—aut; yap Tol, nam om- 


nino. (H. Vig. p. 816.) 
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507. Tot, yé, wép, all add emphasis to the word 
they are attached to: tov adds this force asseveratively ; 
yé, mmtensively ; mép, extensively. 

In giving the force of vot with an imperative, 
Stallbaum represents it by zd quod dicere heeat. (So in 
the third extract in the Exercise). 


Hexercise 129. 


508. (1) Listen,’ Gorgias, to what I am surprised 
at in what you are saying; for perhaps your assertions 
are correct, but I do not correctly apprehend your 
meaning. You profess to be able to make any one a 
rhetorician, if he is willing to learn of you?—I do.— 
That is, to be one who is believed upon all subjects, 
when he speaks before a multitude, not from instruct- 
ing men but from persuading them ?—Exactly so.* 

(2) Such is the truth; and you will know that it is 
so, if, dismissing philosophy, you betake yourself to 
greater things. Tor, look you, philosophy, Socrates, is 
an elegant thing, if one handles it moderately in 
youth; but if one dwells upon it longer than is be- 
coming, it is the ruin of men. | 

(3) Socr.2 Why, most excellent Polus! it is for this 
very purpose, let me tell you, that we get ourselves 
friends and sons, that when we, through being ad- 
vanced in years, fall into error, you that are younger, 
being with us, may correct* our life both in deeds and 
words. If, then, Gorgias and I have fallen into any 
error in our arguments, do you who are present cor- 
rect us: you ought to do so. And if any thing that 
has been granted appears to you to have been impro- 
perly granted, I would wish you to retract whatever 
you please, only I beg you to attend carefully to one 

oint. 
; Pol. What is that ? ) 

Socr. ‘To restrain that prolixity of speech, which 
at first you attempted to employ. 
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Pol. What? shall I not be allowed to speak as 
much as I please? 

ocr. You would indeed be very badly treated, my 
excellent friend, if, having come to Athens, where of 
all Greece there is the greatest liberty of speech, you 
alone should here be deprived of this lberty. But 
let me beg you to set this against it: if you speak ina 
prolix manner, and will not answer a question put to 
you, should not I be badly treated, if 1 am not allow- 
ed to go away and not listen to you? 


a Tldvu pev ovv. 5 G@AAd Tot is used twice in this extract ; 
“evTol, ONCE. ¢ éravopSody, i. e. to raise up and support us by 
deeds in distress, and set us straight (= correct us) in argument. Bek- 
ker, with Baiter and Sauppe, gives the subjunctive here; Stallbaum the 
optative ; saying, “optativus post particulas finales in hujusmedi enun- 
tiatis usurpatur, si vel ex aliend mente et cogitatione loquimur, vel nihil 
nisi finem et consilium significamus adjunctd notione optandi.” So that 
the opt. here would = wt nos, id quod optamus, sustentetis et erigatis. 


CHAP. 2A. : Towvuv. 


509. a) Towvv, witur,—jam vero, porro; therefore, 
then ;—now, so now. It is also used, when a person 
proceeds with an argument; now further, but now. 
Besides this, it is frequently employed in lively rephes: 
why, or why then; well then, “quam quis alterius ora- 
tionem celeriter et alacriter excipit, elque prompto ani- 
mo respondet.” (4.) Very seldom as the first word 
of a clause. P. | | 

510. 6) Tovyap, ergo, proinde [=hac de causd agitur. 
Kl. Not from vot, but the old tot= To, cf. 505]. 

S11. c) Touyaptot, quapropter sane. Touyapovv, hac 
* de causé wgitur ; quapropter ; quocirca (more syllogistical 
from the addition of ovv); proinde witur (c. Imper.).  * 

Heercise 180. 
512. (1) Seer. Do you not say, then, that the wise 


and the foolish, cowards and the brave, rejoice and 


erieve in a equal degree, or cowards even more? 
tal, Fido. 
it 
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oer. Now in common with me, draw the infer- 
ences that result from these admissions. Fer, they 
say, it is beautiful to repeat and consider beautiful 
things twice, and even thrice. We say, that the pru- 
dent and brave man is sood; do we not? 

Cal. Yes 

Socr, Butthat the foolish man and a coward is bad? 

Cal. Certainly. 

Socr, I will, therefore, go through the matter under 
discussion, as it appears to me to be: but, if I shall 
seem to any of you to grant myself what is not true, 
he must take me up and confute me. For, mind, I do 
not say what I say as knowing it, but I am inquiring 
in common with you, so that, if he who disputes with 
me should appear to say any thing to the purpose, I 
shall be the first to give in to him. I say this, how- 
ever, in case you think the discussion ought to be fin- 
ished ; but 1f you do not wish it, let us give it up and _ 
depart. 

(2) After he had screed these wrongs, he was 
not aware that he had become most miserable, and 
did not repent, but shortly afterwards, he did not wish 
to become happy by nurturing his legitimate brother, 
the son of Perdiccas, a child about seven years of age, 
to whom the government of right belonged, and by 
restoring it to him; but having thrown him into a 
well, and suffocated him, he told his mother Cleopatra 
that he had fallen in in pursuing a goose, and so met 
with his death. Wherefore now, since he has com- 
mitted the greatest wrongs of all in Macedonia, he 1s 


the most miserable of all the Macedonians, not the ™ 


‘most happy (of them). And,.perhaps, there are some 
among the Athenians, and you as likely as any kody, 
who would rather be any other of the Macedonians 
than Archelaus. : 








1 This is ironical; the speaker is mocking Socrates, who had asserted 
that the unjust man is not a happy or prosperous one, even though he 
bas gained a throne by his injustice. 
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OUAP Oo, des. 


513. ‘Qs (quam; quasi, tamquam ; ut ;—~pwd), how, 

as (both of manner and time), thal, in order that. pro- 

eas a relative adverb (from és or from 6, which was 

originally both demonstrative and relative). Its origi- 
nal meaning therefore is ut, guomodo, quam (how). 

‘Qs 67 is used in ironical exclamations (as 1 /), 
properly, how very much forsooth this would be so or so. 

514. a) ‘Qs corresponds to quam 

(1) In exclamations. ‘Qs aateios 6 avSpw7ros! ws 
ovdey 7 wadsnots, av. un vod; Twapy, quam nihil est doc- 
trina, nist, mens adsit. 

(2) With superlatives (especially adverbs) and some 
positives. 

‘Qs taxyvota, quam celerrime , @S AapTrpoTaTos, 
quam splendidissimus ; ws inn3, 1 quam vere OF Verissi- 
me (properly sze ut vere, K1.). 

515. 6) It corresponds to guast and tainquam; (1) 
with substantives:=as, for. 

PuratTTetSat Ws arte: nas. WS hvrAaKa cuve- 
e surev AUTOD. 

(2) With participles (especially when used absolutely 
yn Gen. or Acc.), to denote what seems or is given out. 
ri has often the simple meaning of as, as being, Ke. 

—=quippe, or quippe qui). [Gr. 1142.) 

(3) The meaning of as 7 belongs also to ws, with 
prepositions (e: g. eis, emt). This occurs in statements 
where less is said than is meant; e. g. to prepare him 
self, @s émi payny, as if for baltle, where there is no 
doubt that the person really prepar “edd himself for battle. 

Hapeckevatero OS €S paynv (Th.). “AvayerSai 
euedNev WS ETL Vavpayiav (Xen.). 

(4) It-s probably from this usage of os, that it ob- 
tained the force of a ee (but only before per- 
sonal names or pronouns): €. g. Kew ws ewe=7)KELD 
@s |[7oos| ews. 
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Ovy iHKev mpos oé Knpvocwy Ode, GAN ws eye 
CGE eG = | | 

(5) From this notion of what seems to be the case, 
may also be derived the meaning of ws with (definite or 
indefinite) numerals : = fere, circiter ; and such combina- 
tions as WS Ta ToOAAG, Ws et TO TOAV=nearly (or as 
ut me for the most part ; hence. mostly, generally, usually 

"Edwxev ws puplas Spaypas (Lys.). Eixageto dé 
eval 0 aTiBos ws dicyirdioy intov. Xen. [‘recte dici 
poterit etiam Latine, QUASI bis malle equorum.’ K1.]| Az. 

516. c) As corresponding with wt, ut, ws is used : 

(1) =as: ws oipwat, ut opinor. 

(2) In wishes: ws €pis amoXoto! wtinam [uti-nam | 
rica pereat [ 

Here we find also ottws (ws)—os: the clause of 
comparison, introduced by @s, expressing the object 
of the protestation. [Cf 2a me dil ament, uf ego nune 
leetor. | | 
(3) To denote an effect or consequence: Kai yap—rTa 
MEV GUVEKTIKTEL TOV CowWY TOTAaUTHY Tpodyny WS tKaVI)D 
civat, Xe, | 

In this use of ws, it occurs, though less commonly 
than wore, with 7 after a comparative. 

It has sometimes a similar force after the positive, 
or a substantive denoting a character or quality. Here 
we can use the infinitive: e. g. L know they are but ordi- 
nary (or wnorant) persons to contend with us, émiata- 
pat tolwtas OvTas ws pos nas aywviterSat. 

(4) like wt, and as, ws is also used of time; as 
idev (ut vidit): it is also used sometimes (as other tempo- 
ral particles are) of cause ; ‘Croesus, as it was summer, 
did so and so,’ ws Sépos jv (Xen.). 

517. d) As a final conjunction, to denote a purpose: 
=ul, wa. ‘He killed him,’ ypicov as éyou xtavev 
ut haberet). | 

On @s av (@s as final conjunction) with subjunct., 
see Pt. I. 


518. e) ‘3 is also synonymous with ove after verba 
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sentiends et declurand:. Here the infinitive also occurs 
As being properly relative, 1t also stands with reference 
to a preceding demonstrative or ti, or where one may 
easily supply the circumstance (that). 

520. 7) (Qs (ut) in connection with a substantive 
(for which a predicate must be supplied from the prin- 
cipal clause) is used, like the Latin wt, in order to ex- 
plain the predicate in the principal clause. It express- 
es elther comparison or limitation, and in the first case 
is to be translated by as, in the latter by for: the for- 
mer occurs, when the object 7s assumed to possess in a 
high degree the thing affirmed in the predicate of the 
sentence; the latter, when it is assumed fo possess zt 
only in a small degree. 

Aaiov yap %v, Eimep tis adXos, TiaTOs, @S VvOMEUS 
avnp (as being a shepherd. Soph. did. R. 1118); but: 
yy d€ OUK advVaTos @s AaKedatmovios ettrety ( for a La- 
cedeemonian ; it being known that they were no great 
orators). 

521. g) Special mention must be made here of pa- 
renthetical clauses, which often occur, and are appa- 
rently independent, and which are introduced by os 
(seldom ove) with the infin. A limitation is very 
often denoted by these clauses. That, of which such 
a subordinate clause gives the consequence or effect, 
must be supphed, e. g. tovovTw TpoTre. 

‘Qs puxpov peyarw cixacar (Th). 

So ws mos ezreiv, ut ita dicam, propemodum dixe- 
rim, @> auvedovTe et7retv,' ut paucis absolvam, ws yé 
pou doxewv, ut mehr quidem videtur, properly tale modo 
ut mihi videatur, ws eué ED peuvnodat. 

Such clauses are very often expressed in an abridged 
form without @s, e. g. ov 7OAA@ AOYo ELTEiVY, eSpe- 
cially odtyou, pexpov, ToAXoD delv, ta ut paulum, mul- 
tum absit, and in the still shorter form, oAdyou, prope, 
pene. 


1 Fer which ouveAdvt: eimety, and cuveAdvt: alone, are found. 


J | e 
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ecording to the same analogy, dcov, dca, 6 TL, 

with infin., are used instead of @s, e. g. dcov yé mw 
eloevat, quantum scram (properly, pro tanto, quantum 
scire possim), 6 TL & eld€evat. 

522. h) ‘Qs eu (=a@s evertt, as it is possible) is 
used with superlatives: 

¢ ” / e ° ° ° 

Qs & pariota, as far as itis in any way possible. 

523. 7) Sometimes ws follows a comparative, 7 
being omitted : 

IIpoSvupotepov memoinka—ws nvayKxatoynv (Lys. 
Brem. p. 52). 

"Qs (with accent)=ovTws, thus. It 1s common in 
the poets, especially the Ionians; but in prose is found 
only in ov6° os, Kat os. 


Exercise fom 


524, Socr. It turns out then that I was right, when 
I said that it 1s possible for a man to do what he 
pleases in a city, and yet not have great power, nor do 
what he wishes | 

Pol. As 7, Socrates, you yourself would not like 
to be allowed to do what you please in a city, rather 
than not, and would not be envious when you saw any 
one either slaying whom he pleased, or taking away 
his possessions, or patting him in bonds. 

Socr. Do you mean justly or unjustly ? 

Pol. Whichever he should do, is he not in either 
case to be envied? 

Socr. Good words, I pray you, Polus. 

Pol. But why? 

Socr. Because it is not right, either to envy those 
that are not to be envied, or the wretched; but to pity 
them. 

Pol. | What say you?* Does such appear to you 
to be the case with the men of whom I am speaking? 

Socr. How can it be otherwise? 


® ri dal; 
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CHAP. 53. “Qare. 


525. “Qote related to ws, as Gate to ds, connects 
the following notions more closely with the preceding 
ones. 

In the sense of as in comparisons, it belongs to 
Homer and the Tragedians, though found now and then 
in the older Attic prose writers (Lob. Phryn. 427). 

“Qate (c. infin.) is also sometimes=ed conditione ut, 
e@. 2. das & Tiwaciwv—-éTrayyédNowTo OaTE EKT ELV 

(Xen.) 

"“Qate=so, therefore, - wherefore: Gore (quocirea, 
igitur) ovoev avTots 7 poupryou Sveww we Kal dw@pa TENELV 
warn (P1.). 

“ate, so that; soas. On wove with Inf., cf. Pt. I. 
§ 50. | 7 
‘The infin. alter @ore may be strengthened by kat. 

Ais yap TOV QUTOV MOTE KAL KTELVELY (i vOG0S) 
OUK emehapBavev (2'h.). 

On @ote py, wate ov, sce Pt. ia 29-(,2298. 


Exercise 182. 


526. (1) “I was but a boy when he came here be- 
fore. However,’ Socrates, all men praise him, and say 
that he is the wisest man to speak. But why do we 
not go to him that we may find him within? He is 
staying, as I have heard, with Callias son of Hipponicus. 
Let us go then.” 

ica to him: “We will not go there yet, my 
friend, it is too early; but let us rise up and go into 
our court, and spend the time there walking about, 
until it is light; then we will go. For Protagoras 
stays mostly within; therefore be sure, we shall prob- 
ably find lim at home.” 

(2) Cleon and Demosthenes, aware that if they 
gave way even the least degree more, they would be 
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destroyed by the Athenian forces, stopped the engage- 
ment, and kept their men off them, wishing to take 
them alive to Athens, if by any means, in accordance 
with their proposals, they might be induced to surren- 
der their arms, and yield to their present danger. 
And so they sent a herald, to ask if they would sur 
render their arms and themselves to the Athenians 
t to be treated at their discretion.” 


* Cf.47. > Say: ‘so that they should decide as they pleased 


rHE END. 
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PREP AGE. 


IN preparing the present volume for use in Ame- 
rican schools and colleges, the Editor has judged 
it most advisable to abridge somewhat the length 
of the Exercises, whilst retaining all the critical and 
grammatical apparatus for a thorough understanding 
of the use of the Greek Particles in Prose Compost- 
tion. He ventures to hope that the volume has in 
this way lost none of its utility for students in gen- 
eral, but rather the reverse. The Editor has also 
given some (but by no means full) directions with 
reference to the arrangement of words in sentences, 
as well as some hints as to the position of particles in 
a sentence. 

It has not been deemed expedient to attempt to 
supply an English-Greek Vocabulary, especially as 
the very excellent English-Greek Lexicon of Yonge, 
edited by Prof. Drisler, will shortly be accessible to 


students. 


LV PREFACE. 


The Editor takes pleasure in acknowledging his 
indebtedness to his late coadjutor, Prof. Hyde, of 
Burlington College, for several suggestions tending to 
increase the value of the present volume. 


Jk. 8. 


New-York, Sept. let if 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tux following work is the completion of my “Practical Intro- 


duction to Greek Prose Composition,” 





a completion that has 
been long announced, but long suspended in consequence 
partly of ill-health and partly of more pressing engagements. 

I am happy in having this opportunity of bearing testimony 
to the general excellence of Mr. Dale’s recent Translation of 
Thucydides, contained in Mr. Bohn’s Classical Library. I have 
found it nearly always an extremely accurate, and very often an 
extremely happy version of that difficult author. The volumes 
of Plato that have hitherto appeared in that collection, are also, 
as far as my acquaintance with them enables me to pronounce 
an opinion, very creditable to their respective Translators, Mr. 
Cary (whose translation of the Gorgias has supplied me with 
many examples) and Mr. Davis. I need not say, that a= 
Kennedy’s Translation of the Speeches of Demosthenes against 


Aphobus and Onetor is both accurate and elegant. 


v1 PREFACE. 


To the translators of a past geneiation my principal obli- 
gations are due to Spelman, the translator of the Anabasis, and 
Sir W. Jones, whose version of the Orations of Iszeus is usually 
correct, and is accompanied with very instructive Introductions 
and Notes. 


. pes eae 
Lynpon, Aug. 19, 1850, 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis : 


With Explanatory Notes for the use of Schools and Colleges in the 
United States. By JAMES R. BOISE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Michigan. 12mo, 393 pages. 


A handsome and convenient edition of this great classic, really adapted to the wante 
ef schools, has long been needed; the want is here met by Professor Boise in a manner 
that leayes nothing to be desired. Decidedly the best German editions, whether text 
or commentary be considered, have appeared within the last few years; and of these 
Mr. Boise has made free use; while, at the same time, he has not lost sight of the fact 
that the classical schools of this country are behind those of Germany, and that simpler 
and more elementary explanations are therefore often necessary in a work prepared for 
American schools. Nothing has been put in the notes for the sake of a mere display 
of learning—pedantry is out of place in a schocl-book; and nothing has been introduced 
by way of comment except what can be turned to practical use by the reader. 

An historical Introduction, which will enable the pupil to enter on his task intel- 
ligently, is prefixed. An abundance of geographical information, embodying the latest 
discoveries of travellers, is supplied; and the whole is illustrated with Kiepert’s excei- 
lent map, showing the entire route of the ten thousand on their retreat, 


The First Three Books of Anabasis : 


With Explanatory Notes and References to Hadley and Kiihner’s Greek 
Grammars, and to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. A copious 
Greek-English Vocabulary, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the 
Ten Thousand. 12mo, 268 pages. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates : 


With Notes and an Introduction. By R. D. C. ROBBINS, Professor 
of Languages in Middlesex College, Vermont. 12mo, 421 pages. 


This will be found an exceedingly useful book for College classes, The text is large 
and distinct, the typography accurate, ani the notes judicious and scholarly. Instead 
of referring the student to a variety of books, few of which are within his reach, the 
editor has wisely supplied whatever is necessary. An admirably treatise on the Life 
of Socrates introduces the work, and Eng’ish and Greek Indexes render it easy to refer 
to the text and notes. 


D. APPLETON & COWS PUBLICATIONS. 
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Greek Ollendorff ; 


Being a Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. 
By ASAHEL C. KENDRICK, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the University of Rochester. 12mo, 371 pages. 


The present work is what its title indicates, strictly an Ollendorff, and aims to 
apply the methods which have proved so successful in the acquisition of the modern 
| languages to the study of Ancient Greek, with such differences as the different genius 
of the Greek, and the different purposes for which it is studied, suggest. It differs 
from the modern Ollendorffs in containing Exercises for reciprocal translation, in 
confining them within a smaller compass, and in a more methodical exposition of the 
principles of language. 

The leading object of the author was to furnish a book which should serve as an 
introduction to the study of Greek, and precede the use of any grammar. It will] 
therefore be found, although not claiming to embrace all the principles of the Gram- 
mar, yet complete in itself, and will lead the pupil, by insensible gradations, from the 
simpler constructions to those which are more complicated and difficult. The excep- 
tions, and the more idiomatic forms, it studiously avoids, aiming only to exhibit the 
regular and ordinary usages of the language as the proper starting-point for the student's 
further researches, 

In presenting these, the author has aimed to combine the strictest accuracy with 
the utmost simplicity of statement. His work is therefore adapted to a younger class 
of pupils than have usually engaged in the study of Greek, an@ will, it is hoped, win 
to the acquisition of that noble tongue many in our academies and primary schools who 
haye been repelled by the less simple character of our ordinary text-books. 


Exercises in Greek Composition. 
Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By JAMES R. 
BOISE, Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
185 pages. 


These Exercises consist of easy sentences, similar to those in the Anabasis, having 
the same words and constructions, and are designed by frequent repitition to make the 
learner familiar with the language of Xenophon. Accordingly, the chapters and sec- 
tions in both are made to correspond. No exercises can be more improving than those 
in this volume; obliging the student as they do, by analysis and synthesis, to master 
ihe constructions employed by one of the purest of Greek writers, and imbuing him 
with the spirit of one of the greatest historians of all antiquity 
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Selections from Herodotus; 


Comprising mainly such portions as give a Connected History of the 
East to the Fall of Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great. 
By HERMAN M. JOHNSON, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and 
English Literature in Dickinson College. 12mo, 185 pages. 


The present selection embraces such parts of Herodotus as give a connected his- 
tory of Asiatic nations. These portions are not only particularly interesting in them- 
selves, but open to the student a new field, inasmuch as the other Greek and Roman 
authors commonly put into his hands leave this period of history untouched. 

Herodotus is peculiarly adapted to academical reading. It has charms for the 
student which no other text-book possesses, on account of the simple elegance of the 
style and the liveliness of the narrative. In preparing his notes, the editor has borne 
in mind that they are intended for learners in the earlier part of their classical course; 
he has therefore made the explanations in the former part of the work quite full, with 
frequent references to such grammars as are in the hands of most students. 

The notes proper are purely explanatory and grammatical. Other remarks, in the 
way of criticism or investigation, are appended to the several chapters, for the sake of 
awakening refiection and inciting to further inquiry. 

A condensed treatise on the Ionic Dialect, and the peculiar forms of declension and 
conjugation used by Herodotus, removes One of the most serious difficulties that has 
heretofore embarrassed the student in reading this author. If this chapter is learned 
in advance, the dialectic forms, otherwise so troublesome, will be recognized without 
the slightest difficulty. 

The text is printed in large, bold type, and accompanied with a Map of the regions 
described. 


Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus. 


With English Notes, for the use of Students in Schools and Colleges. 
By HOWARD CROSBY, A.M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in the New York University. 12mo, 138 pages. 


The object had in view in this publication is to furnish to college-students the 
masterpiece of the greatest of Greek tragic poets in a convenient form. No Icarned 
criticism on text was needed or has been attempted. The Tauchnitz edition has been 
chiefly followed, and such aid is rendered, in the way of notes, as may assist, not 
render needless, the efforts of the student. Too much help begets indolence; too little, 
despair , the author has striven to present the happy mean. 

The inviting appearance of the text and the merit of the commentary have made 
this volume a fayorite wherever it has been used. 


D, APPLETON & COS PUBLICATIONS. 
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Germania and Agricola of Caius Cornelius 
Tacitus : 
With Notes for Colleges. By W.8S. TYLER, Professor of the Greek 


and Latin Languages in Amherst College, 12mo, 193 pages. 


Tacitus’s account of Germany and l*fe of Agricola are among the most fascinating 
and instructive Latin classics. The present edition has been prepared expressly for 
eollege classes, by one who knows what they need. In it will be found: 1. A Latin 
text, approved by all the more recent editors. 2. A copious illustration of the gram- 
matical constructions, as well as of the rhetorical and poetical usages peculiar to 
Tacitus. In a writer so concise it has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard 
to the connection of thought, and to the particles as the hinges of that connection. 
8. Constant comparisons of the writer with the authors of the Augustan age, for the 
purpose of indicating the changes which had already been wrought in the language of 
the Roman people. 4. An embodiment in small compass of the most valuable labors 
of such recent German critics as Grimm, Giinther, Gruber, Kiessling, Dronke, Roth, 
Ruperti, and Walther. 

From Pror. Lrxcoxn, of Brown University. 

“T have found the book in daily use with my class of very great service, very 

practical, and well suited to the wants of students. I am very much pleased with the 


Life of Tacitus and the Introduction, and indeed with the literary character of the book 
throughout. We shall make the book a part of our Latin course.” 


The History of Tacitus. 
By W.8S. TYLER. Witi Notes for Colleges. 12mo, 453 pages. 


The text of Tacitus is here presented in a form as correct asa comparison of tae 
best editions can make it. Notes are appended for the student’s use, which contain 
not only the grammatical, but likewise all the geographical, archeological, and his- 
torical illustrations that are necessary to render the author intelligible. It has been 
the constant aim of the editor to carry students beyond the dry details of grammar 
and lexicography, and introduce them to a familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy 
with the author and his times. Indexes to the notes, and to the names of persons and 
places, render reference easy. 8 


From Pror. Hackett, of Newton Theological Seminary. 


“The notes appear to me to be even more neat and elegant than those on the 
‘Germania and Agricoia.” They come as near to such notes as I would be glad to write 
myself cn a classic, as almost any thing that I have yet seen.” 
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